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Colombo Museum, February 7, 1910, 


Present : 
. KR. G. Anthonisz. | Mr. A.M. Gunasékera, Muda- 
MM RK. Bisbee 3 M.R.AS. livaér. 
. E. B. Denham, B.A., C.C.8. Mr. D. B. Jayatilaka, B.A. 
. C. Drie . B.A, F.H.A.S. Mr. BR. C. Kaildsapillai, Mu- 
. Bimon de iva, Mudalivée. | E 


aba 


| Mr. P. EB, Pieris, M.A.,€.C.8. 
Mr. G. A. Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 
Business. 
1. On a motion proposed by Mr. M. K. Bamber, and seconded 
by Mr. C. Drieberg, Mr. aria took the chair, 
2. Resolved that the following Members be elected :— 
(1) E. Burgess, —,, Bacteri- 3. W. Sturgess. 





: recommended by G. A. Joseph. 

= (2) L. Vibert, LCS. fon ponident): 7 A. pee 
recommended by A. Joseph. 
ates: C.C.8. : H. C. P. Bell. 
mended b oseph. 
Eta A Te h 


(4) B.C. ss’ recommended by pk yak 


3. Laid on the table Circular No. 203 of November 26, 1909, 
' ¢ontaining the opinions of Messrs. J. P. Lewis and R. G. Anthonise 
on the Paper entitled “ Fourth Supplementary Paper on Monu- 
mental Remains of the Dutch East Hast tndia Company in Coylin, " by 
Mr. F. H. do Vos. 
Resolved,—That the Paper be accepted and published in the 
J 
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Read letters from Dr. Willey and Mr. Arunachalam regretting 
their inability to propose and second the motion owing to absence 
from Colombo. | 

Resolved.—That the consideration of the motion be postponed 
till Dr, Willey and the Hon. Mr. Arunachalam are able to be 
present. 


5. Laid on the table a Paper entitled “ Tantri-malai,” by 
Mr. J. Stall. j 

Resolved,—That the Paper be referred to Messrs. H. C. P. Bell 
and Simon de Silva, Mudaliyér, for their opinions. 


6. Laid on the table a Paper entitled “ Ancient Matara,” by 
Mr. F. Jayatilaka. 

Resolved,—That the Paper be referred to Messrs. J. P. Lewis 
and P. E. Pieria for their opinions. 


7. Considered the matter of inserting in full the remarks of 
Prof. Vidyabhusana regarding the alleged discovery of a very 
ancient inscription at Mihintale. 

Resolved unanimously,—That Dr. Vidyabhusana’s detailed 
description be not printed. * 


8 Considered date and business for next General Meeting. 
Resolved,—That the matter be left in the hands of t 
Secretaries, after consultation with the President. 





* Gee Journal, vol. XXI., No. 62, p. 338, 1500, 
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‘ COUNCIL MEETING. 
Colombo Museum, March 16, 1910. 


Present : 
Mr. P. Freiidenberg, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Dr. A. Willey, eo F.B.5., | Mr. D. BE. Jayatilaka, B.A. 


WVice- Preside Mr. A. M. Gunasékera, Muda- 
Mr. Bevan dn ibs: Mudaliydr. liyar. 


Mr. J. Harward, M.A., Honorary Secretary. 
Mr. G. A. Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 





Business. 


1. Kead and confirmed Minutes of last Council Meeting held 

on February 7, 1910. 
2. Resolved the election of the following Members :— 

(1) 4H. _0: Bois: recommended { G. A. Joseph. 

. | E. B. Denham. 

(2) A. R. Slater, B.A., rates ee Denham. 

| ended by A. W. Seymour. 

(3) G. M. Cnehaci: B.A., C.C.8.': a Willey. 

: : G ve ‘Siang 


(©) Graco: recommenda by {4 iby. 
(5) B&B. Hill, B.A., C.C.8.: recom- ¢ A. Willey. 
moder tae ea Joeeph. 


3. Laid on the table Circular No. 204 of November 26, 1909, 
containing the opinions of Messrs. H. W. Codrington and P. E. 
Pieris on the Paper entitled ‘Some Aspects of the Laws and 
Constitution 


of the Sinhalese Kingdom,” by the late Mr. ©. M. 
Fernando. 


Resolved,—That in view of the opinions expressed by the 
gentlemen to whom the Paper was referred, and inasmuch as 
the greater part of the Paper has already been printed elsewhere, 
Mr. C. H. #. Fernando be thanked for forwarding the Paper to 
the , and be informed that the Council regrets its inability 
to accept it for the Society's Journal. 

4. Laid on the table Circular No. 21 of February 12, 1910, 
containing the opinions of Messrs. J. F; Lewis and P. E. Pieris on 
a Paper entitled “ Ancient Matara,” by Mr. F. Ja; 

Reeudbead 22a’ deh winwe Of tho vemnarks oni the Clroular by the 
gentlemen to whom the Paper was referred it be not accepted, but 
that the writer be thanked for forwarding it to the Society. 


Ba? 








——— = hCUe 
® 
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5. Laid on the table Cireular No. 22 of February 12, 1910, 
containing the opinions of Mezers. H. C. P. Bell and Simon de 
Silva, Mudaliyér, on the Paper entitled “ Tantri-malai,” by 
Mr. J. Still. 

Resolved.—That the Paper be accepted for reading at 4@ 


Meeting and be published in the Journal. : | 
6. Laid on the table “ Notes on Katuwans Fort,” by Mr. J. 
Still. 


Resolved,—That the Notes be referred to Messrs. J. Harward 
and P. E. Pieris for their opinions.* 

7. Laid on the table a letter from Mr. Donald Ferguson, 
forwarding a Paper entitled “ Mulgiri-gala,” and the manuscript 
used by Le Grand in his translation of Ribeiro. 

Resolved,—That Mr. Ferguson be heartily thanked for present- 
ing the Library of the Society with the manuscript used by 
Le Grand in his translation of Ribeiro, and also for his Paper 
on ‘* Mulgiri-gala.” | Ale i. 

Reaolved,—That Mr. Donald Ferguson's Paper on ** Mulgiri- 
gala” be referred to Messrs. P. E. Pieris and J. Still for their 


§. Laid on the table a letter from the Manager, Panini ini Office, 
Allahabad, asking for an exchange of Publications. 

Resolved,—That the applicant be asked to supply further 
details aa to what he offers and what he desires in return. 

0. Read and passed the list of Members whose names are to be 
struck off the List and published in the Annual Report. 

10. Read and passed the Annual Report for 1910. 

ll. Considered the nomination of Office-Bearers for 1910. 

Under Rule 16 Messrs, Simon de Silva, Mudaliyér, and P. E. 
Pieris retire by reason of seniority, and Messrs. E. R. Goona- 
ratna, Mudaliyér, and H. W. ' ington by reason of least 
attendance. Two of these Members are eligible for re-election. 

Resolved,—'That Simon de Silva, Mudaliydér, and Mr. P. E. 





Pieris be re-elected, and that the vacancies in the Council be 
filled by the appointment of Messrs. KE. W. Perera, Barrister-at- 
Law, and John Still, Land Settlement Officer. 


* The Notes were offered, =e the Director, Colombo Museum, 
tended for the Asintic Society, to which they were wrongly forwarded. 
Mr. Still has withdrawn them.—B., Ed. Sec. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 5 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 
Colombo Museum, March 16, 1910. 
The Hon. Sir Hugh Clifford, K.C.M.G., President, in the Chair. 
Mr. P. Freiidenberg, J.P., Vice-President. 


Mr. E. Burgess. 
Mr. B. C. Cooray. 


C.MLG. 


Mr. E. B. Denham, B.A., C.C.S. | 


Rev. J. P. de Pinto. 

Silva, 
Lodaliyvinr. 

Mr. D. Devapuraratna, Proctor, 
Cc 

Mr. A. H. Gomes.’ 


Mr. W. FG Ganawiedisass: 
Mudali 


Crate: 


Mr. D. Montagu, A.M.I.C.E.' 


Mr. P. E. Morgappah. 


Ven. M. Sri Nanissara. 

Dr. A. Nell, M.R.C.5 

Mr. J. P. Obayesekere, B.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Mr. &. Obeyesekere, Barrister- 
at-Law. 


Rev. J. Pabamunai. 


Mr. E. W. Perera, Barrister-at- 


| Law. 
Mr. F. C. Roles. 
Mr. W. A. Samarasinha. 


Mr. A. M. Hamid. | 
Dr. C. A. Hevavitarana, M.B., | 


Dr. Donald Schokman. 
Mr. J. M. Seneviratna. 


C.M. | Mr. A. W. Seymour. 
Mr. D. B. ibe breaeccet B.A. | Mr. D. E. Wanigazuriya. 
Mr. E. Jayewardene, Mr. Sam Williams. 
soaeey Sly Abe 


‘Mr. J. Harward, M.A., Honorary Secretary, and Mr. G, A. 
Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 
Visitors : Ten ladies and twenty-four gentlemen. 


| Business, 
lL. Read and confirmed Minutes of last General Meeting held 
on December 18, 1909. 
2. Mr. Joseph announced the election of Members emce the 
4. soo eerman dire, attentio® 0.2 sumnbér of satepes 
ical ; at Polonnaruva 





Seen i iisen it che Aasmal floport 
4. The Chairman then called upon Mr. E. W. Perera to read 
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THE AGE OF SRi PARAKRAMA BAHU VIL. 
(1412-1467.) 


By Epwarp W. PEREra, 


Barrister-at-Law of the Middle Temple and Advocate of the 
Supreme Court of Ceylon. 





INTRODUCTION. 

Tue principal authorities for the period comprising the 
reign of Sri Pardkrama Bahu VI. are Valentyn and De Couto’s 
accounts of Sinhalese history and the Rdjdvaliya. In 
certain parts De Couto’s version, compiled in 1550 from 
Sinhalese records, now destroyed, appears to be more reliable 
and complete than the Ndjdealiya narrative. Valentyn, 
who also derived his information from Sinhalese sources, 
probably from a variant text of the Rajavaliya which is 
no longer in existence, supplements in certain particulars the 
facts noted in the Sinhalese chronicle. 

The Réjdvaliya account dealing with the period under review 
appears to be a bare summary of events of reigns compiled 
from State records, and to have been put together about the 
later end of the sixteenth or the early half of the seventeenth 
century. Errore of scribes, omissions, and the disarrangement 
of the narrative prevent us from entirely trusting the record. 
However, a careful comparison of the Rajdvaliya with the 
accounts of Valentyn and De Couto enable us to gain a correct 
knowledge of the principal events of the reign of Sri Pard&k- 
rama Bahu VI. and of the time shortly before and after. But 
for the details of the picture, for information regarding the 
state and character of the king, the condition of the country, 
the progress of education, the form of administration, the social — 
habits, and the material advance of the people, one has to go 
to the literature of the period. It was an age of deep literary 
activity, and fortunately much of that literature has descended 
to us, giving us a glimpse of pure Sinhalese manners and culture 
shortly before they came under Portuguese influences. 
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Of these contemporary works, one of the most important 
from the historical point of view is the Perakumbasirita, 
ascribed to the priest Sri Rahula. It is a poetical panegyric 
of Sri Pardkrama Bahu, containing details of his ancestry 
and celebrating the victories and magnificence of his reign. 
A series of poems called sandéga, or poetical epistles, composed 
during this epoch, contain references to passing historical 
events, and furnish a complete pictureof the ecntemporary life 
of the period. A synopsis of the argument of the sandéja 
poems would afford one an idea of the general character of 
these compositions. The Sinhalese sandésa poem, based on 
the model of Kélidisa’s Méghadita, the “ cloud-meseenger,” 
embodies, as its name implies, a message to be conveyed by 
some bird to the shrine of a god, invoking his blessing 
either on the sovereign or on a member of the royal family, or 
imploring the aid of the divinity for the triumph of the imperial 
arms. The poem generally opens with an apostrophe 
to the particular bird to whom the “ message” is to be 
entrusted,next the capital whence he starts is desoribed, and 
the bird bidden to worship the Tooth-relic and take leave of 
the king before setting forth. This affords the poet an 
opportunity to describe the fortifications, the streets, the 
temple of the Tooth, and other sacred and secular buildings 
of the city, and to sing the eplendour of the court and the 
glories of the king. Next follows an account of the chief 
villages and towns, the principal landmarks and nataral 
features of the country, such as tenrples, shrines, hospices, 
fortified posts, tanks, mountains, forests, and streams along 
the route by which the carrier bird has to fly. From these 
descriptions, though poetical,and in places highly coloured, a 
discriminating reader may glean many interesting particulars 
regarding the state of the Island and the condition of the 
people. Finally, the city whither the bird is bound and the 
shrine of the god to whom the message is despatched is 
singled out for praise. The sandésa closes with the words 
of the “ request to be breathed into the ear of the divinity, 
and a prayer for the prosperity of the realm and victory for 
the king. The majority of these sandésas were written during 
this epoch, and, as stated before, furnish valuable data for a 
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social study of the period. Almost all the principal highways 
and cities of the time traversed by these winged messengers 
are desoribed. The Selalihint Sandéga, “ the sela message,” 
written circa 1450 by the priest Sri Rahula, describes the route 
between Kotté and Kelaniya. The distance being short, the 
bird is made to take a circuitous course; by way of Gurubebila 
(Hanvella) on to Kelaniya, to enable the poet to describe the 
intervening country.’ The Parari Sandésa, * dove message,” 
by the same author, describes the route between Kotjé and 
Dondra, the dove-messenger flying along the seabeach road 
now traversed by the railway from Colombo to Matara. The 
Gird Sandésa, the ‘ parrot-message,”” by an unknown poet, is a 
very valuable poem, teeming with allusions to contemporary 
events and manners, and describes the route from Kotté to 
Totagamuva and the educational establishment Vijaya 
Bahu Pirivena of Sri Rahula. The Hagea, or Tisara Sandésa, 
‘ asoribed to the High Pricet Vidégama Maitreya, conveys a 
message by a ‘‘ swan" from the capital to the Buddhist hierarch 
Vanaratana Méhasdmi, then presiding over the ecclesiastical 
college of Padmavati Pirivena at Kéragala. ‘This work 
illustrates in detail the aspect of the capital, and contains a 
vivid presentation of the royal durbar with the different ranks 
of officials who stood before the throne. There is yet another 
Tisara Sandésa belonging to the same period by adifferent hand, 
which unfortunately I could not consult, the poem not being 
printed, and no manuscript being available to me for reference. 
The Kovul Sandésa,* “ the cuckoo (koil) message,” apart from 
ite literary excellence, has great value from a historical point 
of view. It was composed by the priestly warden of the 
Trugalkula Pirivena at Mulgirigala in the Southern Province, 
and invokes a blessing on Sapumalkuméra, who was then 
administering Jaffna as prince regent, soon after the conquest, 
and contains a contemporary picture of the capital city of 
Jafina and its environs. The poemsof Sri R&hula glow with an 
intense patriotism and affection for the royal family, and even 
in the Kdryosékhara, which deals with a birth tale of the 
Buddha, there are scattered allusions ibegice ancestry, virtues, 





= ee Se a 


| But vide Appendix B. : Still unpublished. 
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and accomplishments of the king and the princess royal 
Ulakundali-dévi,' at whose request the poom was undertaken. 

The glossaries, two of which were compiled during thie 
reign, Piyummala, Ruranmala, and the Ndémdvaliya, furnish 
information, though not so ample as might be wished for, of 
the character of the public and domestic architecture, of the 
articles and utensils in ordinary use, of games and pastimes, 
and of the grades of society. The amplest and most 
acourate of these is the poetical glossary of the Ruvanmala, 
composed by the king on the model of the Amarasinha. The 
Piywmmala is an older collection of words on the basis of the 
Abhidénappadipika, The Ndmdvaliya is a poetical compost- 
tion by the chieftain Nallirutun, sannas minister, made im 
1411, earlier than the Ruvanmala, and not eo complete. 

A prose work, the Sinhalese Thapareped, probably written 
by an author of this period, furnishes us with a detailed 
description of the ancient Sinhalese royal dress and ornaments, 
and the ordinary attire and furniture in use in the country, 
though treating of the history of an earlier time. However, 
as manners and customs change so very little in the East its 
date scarcely affects its value. In addition to the sources 
already indicated, « series of stone inscriptions and copper- 
plate grants (sannas) have preserved to us a wealth of personal 
and administrative detail of great historical importance. I 
have specified in an appendix® all the lithic and copperplate 
records bearing on this reign, noting the references where they 
may be found. Three grants which have yet to be aocurately 
copied, translated, and annotated, I have included in an 
appendix with a tentative translation. For the text I had to 
depend on transcripts more or less imperfect. There is yet 
another stone record, I am informed, inseribed during this 
reign, which is hewn on the rock at the Galapate Vihéra in the 
Kalutara District. Unfortunately I have not been able . to 
secure a copy of it. Perhaps the most interesting of the series 
is the Pepiliydna inscription, which contains rulea regulating 











4 "This form of the name, instead of Ulakuda Devi, occurs in the 
Kovul Sandésa, 
* These I have deferred for a later chapter. 
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the internal economy of a great ecclesiastical establishment 
of the period, with directions regarding the lodging and 
entertainment of wandering monks and scholars. Similarly, 
the Uggalboda Dévalé sannas furnish information regarding 

the public duties imposed on great chieftains and the character 
of the honours accorded to them by royal decree. 

Thus, the main sources for the history of the period in review 
are (1) the historical accounts of De Couto, Valentyn, and 
the Rédjdvaliya ; (2) passages in Sinhalese contemporary 
literature ; (3) Chinese annals relating to the fourteenth and 
iiteenth centuries ; (4) the testimony of royal grants and stone 
inscriptions. Besides these, much assistance might have been 
ordinarily derived from archmology and tradition, those twin 
hand-maidens of historicalinvestigation. But, as unfortunately 
the capital of the period and the adjoining districts had long 
been a prey to Portuguese invasion and fanatical vandalism, 
scarce anything in the nature of ancient monuments has 
survived. Besides, the sea-board districts, both in ancient as 
in modern times, being the most subject to foreign influences, 
much of the ancient traditional lore has disappeared, though a 
few legends still linger in the remoter villages. 

It has been found to be convenient to arrange the subject 
in four divisions. In the first an attempt has been made 
to trace the political events of the reign, preserving as much 
as possible with the imperfect data available the chrono- 
logical sequence of events. In the second has been sketched 
the territorial and political divisions, the organization and 
administration of village communities, and of the provincial 
governments ; and the constitution of the realm in the fifteenth 
century has been outlined, so far as may be gathered from 
the meagre materials available. This chapter will be merely 
tentative, in view of the dearth of written informaticn on the 
subject. The present, so far asthe writer is aware, is the first 
attempt to collect that information into a connected shape. 
The third part has been devoted to the social condition of the 
country, the food, attire, mode of living of the people, games 
and festivals, instruments and tools, the disposition and 

appointments of the court, and their public and private build- 
_ ings, weapons and fortifications, and arts and handicrafts, so 
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far as they throw light on the state of Society at the time. 
My remarks as to the tentative character of the undertaking 
apply equally to this branch of the subject. It must be noted, 
however, that materials though seattered are more abundant 
for a social survey than for a sketch of the constitution. 
Under a fourth head is included an account of the literature 
of the period. It was an age of general culture, as it 
was of successful military achievement, and many of the 
productions of that time have descended tous. Unfortunately 
some of these works, though it must be confessed only a few, 
have still to be published. Greater attention has been directed 
to the consideration of the life and character of the men them- 
selves who created the era rather than to an elaborate critical 
analysis of their work. The estimate of their work falls more to 
the province of the critical scholar than to the historical student. 
Besides, some account of their productions is available, while 
no account of the lives of the brilliant band of scholars who 
lont Instre to the time has yet been attempted. This method 
has commended itself as the best calculated to understand 
their work and the prevailing spirit of the age. 

Sri Pardkrama B4hu VI. was the last great monarch of a 
single Lanka, and his reign marks an epoch. A careful 
consideration of his times enables us to judge how far the 
Sinhalese had declined since the great days of Anurdédhapura 
and Polonnaruva, what was the nature and degree of the 
culture they possessed when the Portuguese landed in Ceylon, 
and to what extent their customs and institutions have been 

UT led by the adoption of foreign ideals and 











I,—1412-1467 a.v." 

Siri Sangabo Sri Parikrama Bahu VI. came to the throne 
under tragic circumstances. Legend says that with his own 
hand he struck off the head of the usurper Alakésvara at the 
bidding of Vidagama Mah4 Simi. This monarch was the 

1 Vide Journal, R.A.S.(C.B.),. vol. XVILL, p. 301, App-: Rajavaliya. 
p. 64. 
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son of Sri Vira Vijaya Bahu VL. (cirea 1400-1411) by his queen 

Sunétra Dévi of the Girivansa, and was born cirea 1395.1 
Escaping with her two infant sons when Kétt4 was sacked 

and the king taken captive by the Chinese, Sunétra Dévi 

fled with them in disguise and concealed them in the regions 
1 Vide Appendices A, 8 (Valentyn). 
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“He sprang of the unblemished race of monurcha who thus bore mighty 
away with such majesty and power, the son of the monarch Sevula* 
Vijaya Babuy and grandson of king Parékrama Bélu,} Queen Sunétré 
Mahé Dévi the creeper that twined round the wishing tree, the Lemeni 
Jaya Moha Léna Lord} bore this beautiful Bodhisatva, this royal 
ehild.”— Perakumb<isirita, v. 27. 


* The Sevulu family was a branch of the Solar race: for origin of the 
name, tide Rijarainikara, p. 52. 

7“ Grandson of Pardkrama Bahu," in third line, probably refers to 
the maternal grandfather of the king, Dambadeniye Bandar Pardkrams 
Béhu, the father of Sungtra Dévi.—Couto saya that it was he who 
was carried away bythe Chinese. “ This captive king had a daughter (i.¢., 
Sunétra Devi), a widow, with two infant eons (i.¢., Sti Pardkrama Bahu 
VI. and the sub-king Méyaédunné Pardkrama Bahu), whose fate willed 
it that they should escape the Chins on the day of the sacking, and she fled 
with them into the interior."—Journ., R.A.S. (C.B.), 1904, vol. XVIIL, 
No. 55, p. 303,App. H. Probably Sri Pardkrama Gihu was the adopted 
eon and heir of his maternal grandfather, Dambadeni Bandar Pardkrama 
Bahu, an under-king who wielded supreme power at Kops on the death 
of his son-in-law Vijaya Bahu (¢/, Leo's Ribeiro, p. 24). Saddharmaratnaé- 
kare, in a passage the sense of which is rendered obscure by i : 
pression, states that Vira Alakésvara waa taken captive by the Chinese, 
It would thus follow from Couto and the Saddhurmaratnikara that 

a Vijaya Biéhu was probably at Két¢~s while hia brother Vire 


R.A.8. (C.B,), 1904, loo, ecu A., p. 205. a ane 

{ Sevuln Vijaya Bého was descended from Sumittra, of the Lemani 
Jaya Mahé Léna, “ Chief Secretary for War,” by king Devenipétisan, 
hence in third line called Jaya Mahé Léna Lord. 


Se 
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round Sit4vaka from the Dictator Alakésvara, who sought to 


kill the princes in order to strengthen his position. Legend 
has oast a halo round the youth of Sri Pardkrama Bahu, 
telling how, hunted from retreat to retreat by the emissaries 
of the tyrant, like many another hero of antiquity, his life was 
miraculously spared by the loyalty of humble herdsmen and 
took refuge in the monastery at Ravigama, where the priest 
Vidégama Mahé SAmi of the blood royal befriended the youth, 
formed a conspiracy to assassinate Alakésvara, and placed 
The prince would appear to have been sixteen years of age 
when he slew Alakésvara.? This event took place about the 
year 1411, After this tragedy Sri Parakrama Bahu seems 
to have returned to Rayigama, where he continued for three 
years, In 1415 he removed his seat to Kote, and in the same 
year was duly anointed king.‘ Hence arises the confusion 
of two distinet dates found in contemporary records of the 
accession of this monarch. Some date his reign from the 
actual year he acoeded, others from the year he was formally 
installed. He embellished the capital with fine stone build- 
ings, palaces, and a range of monasteries, opened up streets, 
and fortified the citadel with a girdle of ramparts." 
Valentyn, probably following a more complete version of 
the Rajdvaliya, reoords: “Thereupon, having been crowned 
(which period is described as having been 1,953 years after the 
death of Budun, or 1,415 years after the birth of Christ), he 
remained three years at Reygamme (Rayigama), then removed 
to Cotta (Kétté),*then built a fine city entirely of solid blue 








18k. Adhinéda, ** Arch-duke,” title of the Sinhalese Crown prince. 

1 Réjdvaliya, p. 63; De Couto, Journ., B.A-8. (C-1.), vol. XX., p. 68. 

3 Journ., R.AS. (C.B.), vol. KVIII., No. 55. 

4 Perakumbdsirita, ¥v. 28, indicates that he was crowned at Rayigama. 

» Réjdvaliya (Gunasékars), p. 68. 

‘“ This Maha Pracura (Parékrams) transferred his court to the 
city of Cota (Ké{t4), which he founded over again in the same fashion, 
and with the same motive as the kings of the Decan (Dekkan) 50 long 
afterwards founded the city of Xarbedar,”—De Couto, Journ., R.A.8, 
(C.B.), vol. XX., Mo. 60, p. 68, The “motive” referred to is the 
miraculous circumstance of hunted animals turning on their pursuers 
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atone, and a beautiful palace of the same stone, but with a 
sort of new bangled galleries, and with a number of new 
temples of devils, and of the idols that he worshipped. Here 
he dwelt in company with a priest (i.c.,8ri Rahula), whom he 
esteemed very highly, preserved here the relics of Budun, and 
built a special house or monastery for his priests.” 

The place referred to was the royal pile known as the 
Pas Mél Péya, “the Five-storied Palace,” which probably 
had been built on the principle of the similar quadrangular 
structures at Anurédhapura and Polonnaruva, the different 
tiers diminishing as the stories ascended. The i 
of the building has been sung by the bards who flourished at 
the capital; among them by Sri Rahola in his Selalihini 
Sandésa :— 

‘Departing straight into the palace where 
Of moonstone built stand the long lines of walls, 
Hang from the palace eaves where glitter gems 

Shining upon the solid golden spire.” ? 

“« Thence ina trice repair to the royal bower which stands with 
rows of mighty walls wrought of moonstone (crystal), where 





on the ground hallowed by an anchorite's hermitage, which determined 
the Sikyss’ choice of Kapilavastu as the site of their future city, 
according to the old Buddhist legend. As shown by Couto, the story 
reappears in tracing the origins of other Indian towns. and perhapa for 
the first time in Ceylon it has been adopted as fixing the site of Koya. 
Later, the legend was again introduced by the annalista to account 
for the choice of Senkadagala Nuvara (Kandy) as the capital. 

Travela by De Marignolli, p. 369, contains the following reference to 
Kétpé:—" Lf we suppose he (i-¢., Cain) built his city after the murder of 
Abel. . = thie siky of kis Se thought ‘to have heen wheeo now is shes 
called Kota, Ceyllan, a place where I have been.” Note (by Burnell) :-— 
“« Kotta, or (Buddhist-claasically) Jayawardhanapura, near Colombo, 
is first mentioned a a royal residence about 1314, but it again became 
the capital of the Islandin 1410... .1t appears to be represented aa such 
in the great map of Fra Mauro, under the name of Cotte Civitas.” 

Marignolli left Constantinople, May, 1339, passing overland to Pekin 
.... returning via Zaston to Quillon in Malabar, December, 1346, or 
1347, from which place he sailed about the end of 1348... . and appears 
to have been ‘accidentally driven by the winds to Ceylon. He returned 
to Europe. 1353 (see “* Ceylon,” by an Officer, vol. L, p. 263). 

' Macready's Selalihind Sandéga, v. 17. 


~ 
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wave in the gentle breeze strings of smooth pearls upon the 
eaves of roofs glittering with the solid golden spire around 
which dart the sheen of gems." * - 

The site of the palace on an eminence overlooking the 
ancient royal street now disused is still known as Pasmalpéya- 
watta, ‘‘ the garden of the five-storied palace,” but scarce one 
stone is left on another where the mighty Pardkrama held 
court.2. “ The new temples of Devils and of the Idols that he 
worshipped ” clearly refer to the Hindu Dévalas in the capital. 
Alakésvara had raised shrines for Vishnu, Lakshmana, and 
Kartikéya on the four corners of the city wall,? and the king 
maintained them and perhaps added to them. 

Still in two places in the ancient town, called to this day 
ptina lin, granite columns sunk into the ground mark the spot 
where the sacred vessel (gindva) of the god had been deposited. 
One of the most magnificent of these shrines was the Mahasen 
Mahé P&ya, the great palace of Mahasen, described as having 
risen on the southern side of the city flashing like “ o blazing 
orb.” * Dedicated to the god of war, the presiding genius of 





= _— ee = = = i — = ee 


1 In Ancient Ceylon pinnacles of royal and ecclesiastical edifices were 
nsually wrought of gold or silver and surmounted with precious stones. 
According to Hiuen Tsiang (Buddhist Records of the Western World 
(Boal), vol. IL, p. 248), a large ruby crowned the spire of the Dajadé 

® Possibly this was the former site of the Seneviraje-vieala, Alakés- 
vara's residence.—Journ., R.A.8. (C.B.), vol. XVIIL, p. 389. 

Here also stands, or rather stood till very recently, the granite corona- 
tion platform of the kings of Kopp, overlooking the tank where Ala- 


kéevara wes asanesinated.—Journ., R.A.8. (C.B.), vol. XVUL, No. 55, 
p. 305, App. G., | 
3 Journ., R.AS. (C.B.), vol. XVILL, No. 55, p. 285, App. A. 
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“The palace of the god-king Mahasen, variously adorned, you will 

behold on the southern side, within the city of our king, appearing like a 

shining ball from thousand rays. flashing with solid gems, with banners 

of the lord of fowls (i.c., the cock, sacred to the god) rising on golden 
handles." —Selalihiné Sandésa. v. 25 
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the city, the shrine contained a painted image of Kartikeya, 
adorned with jewels. The Mahasen Maha P&éya was hung 
with banners borne on gilt handles bearing the god’s device, 
the emblem of a cock (sevulu), and was probably sheathed with 
copper.?. The most important edifice built by the king was | 
the Dalad& Maligéva. “the Temple of the Sacred Tooth.”’ 
Tt was a three-storied structure? in the form of a Crown,* 
constructed of stone with finely carved granite pillars, sur- 
mounted by a pinnacle of solid gold. The building would 
appear to have been supported by four detached chapels or 
shrines in stones at ite four angles, dedicated to the four Hindu 
gods Nita, Saman, Vishnu, and Siva. Hindu influence was 
strong at the period, chiefly due to the ascendency of the 
Alakésvaras in the Councils of State and the numbers of 
Brahmins who crowded to court from the neighbouring pen- 
insula. Moreover, the king himself seems to have favoured 
Hinduism. He possessed a wide knowledge of Sanskrit, and 

was probably influenced by the Hindu sacred works he had 
read, by the Brahmins by whom he was surrounded, and by 
the teachings of the Royal Tutor Sri Réhula, who was deeply 
skilled in all the lore of the Hindus, and would appear to have 
entertained liberal notions on the question of religion. This 
epoch saw in a marked degree the compromise between 
Hinduism and Buddhism which had existed in Ceylon from the 
earliest times. This toleration sprang from two causes: the 
spirit of the adaptability of Hinduism to changed conditions 
and alien ideals on the one hand, and on the other to the 
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<. —Sdhag 3 : eee, 42 2D. 
“With a joyous mind bow down and offer the tribute of your heart 
to the god-king Mahasen, refulgent in the blaze of glory, acquired what 
time’ he seized the spear against the Titan-king Padma Asura, and 
piercing him transpired (Mount) Meru.” —Paravi Sanddea, v. 42, 

a Sefalihins Sandéen, v. 25; Kovul Sandéga, Col. Museam MS. E@ 
and G., p. 37 (reverse of page). ¥ 

* Selalihing Sandésa, v.16; Mahdeanaa, ch. 91, v. 17. 

4 Paravi Sandésa, v. 39. 
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wisdom of the Buddhist hierarchs who realized the peril to 
the church in an attitude of avowed hostility to a faith 
which was favoured by the king, nobles, and even by the 
people. . 

However, this catholicity did not make the king neglect 
his claims to the Buddhist church. The Mahdvansa records 
what he did for the national palladium, ‘‘ For the Tooth- 
relic of the Sage, the king caused to be built a three-storied 
palace delightful and beautiful to behold, and made a golden 
casket finely set with the nine gems, and he encased it in 
another golden casket set with excellent gems, shining with 
vari-coloured rays, which he encased in another golden casket. 
Moreover, when he had made a great and excellent covering 
casket, gilt with the best and most resplendent gold, that king, 
who longed for happiness during the continuation of existence 
and even at extinction (nirvdna), placed the Tooth-relic 
within the four caskets.” ! 

Parikrama also built presumably within the city a spacious 
monastery? for the priests, which was early in the reign presided 
over by the hierarch Maha Sami Vanaratana, the Saigha-raja, 
the supreme pontiff. A great pdya-gé.? or ‘‘ ordination 
hall,” with the sacred boundary duly laid out, rose in the city 
in testimony of the king’s devotion. Here under the direction 
of Pardkrama numbers of novices were periodically received 
into the church amid great public rejoicing. 

In momory of his mother, Sri Parakrama BAhu built a 
eaptibees shrine and a pales for sprees at : Beevers 


1 Mahdvanea, ch. 91, v. 17. 
* 'Réjdvaliya (Gunasékara), p. 68. 
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The temple which the glorious lord §ri Parékrama built for the pur- 
pose of frequently causing the rite of ordination to be performed, when 
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sacred boundary. Friend, (that) bebold and with heart and mind well 
pleased take your way.—Gird Sandéga, v. 57. 
o 36-10 
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called after her the Sunétra Dévi Pirivena. It was beauti- 
fully painted and had an drama or grove attached to it, the 
whole being surrounded by a high stone wall with carved 
gateways. Numerous fields and villages were dedicated to it, 
and for three days the priests who had assembled for the 
dedication from the three kingdoms of the Island were lavishly 
treated. Here, by royal command, the Buddhist Canon, the 
Tripitaka, with the Atthakathd, its “‘ commentary,” and tiki, 
* gloss,” waa inscribed, and lands were allotted to the main- 
tenance of the scribes who were daily engaged m the task. It 
was an age of great literary activity and educational progress. 
Ecclesiastical colleges or pirivenas flourished throughout the 
country and were presided over by abbots, distinguished alike 
for their knowledge of theology, as for their piety and devotion 
to the faith: the great Padmavati Pirivena at Kéragala, 
under the presidency of the Raijaguru Vanaratana Sangha- 
raja, the Aranyaka (‘‘ the woodland cloister”) at Palébatgala 
under the rule of the scholarly Sri Dharmakirti Sanghardja, 
the Vijaya Babu Pirivena at Totagamuva under the control 
of Sri Rahula Sanghardja, the Sri Gandnanda Pirivena at 
Rayigama under the warden of the Maha Nétra temple, the 
High-Priest Maittreya Mahé Stavira, and the Sunétra Mahé 
Dévi Pirivena at Pepiliyana under the direction of Tipitaka 
Mangala Satghardja, the Master of the Tripitaka. These 
abbots were great scholars, skilled in all the arts, sciences, 
and secular learning of the time. The range of their 
acholarship and the reason of the renown they enjoyed may 
be judged by a study of their works which have descended to 
us, Their influence is still felt, for the greatest scholars in 





1 Within the delightful golden temple (vihdra), which our noble king 
had built for dedication to the triple gem in memory of the saintly 
queen-mother, who like Aditi to the Bolar race the mother of the sun, 
lived in the hearta of the people, Friend, joyfully enter the image-house 
of the Sage so that you may hereafter attain divine salvation (méksha), 
and with the contemplation o! the famed virtues of the Sage Iny aside 
sloth, springing from the boundless ocean of transmigration (i.¢., being 
mortal in the toils of earthly existence it costa an effort to take to 
religious services), and repeating the virtues of the Sage, worship the 
images and the paintings, and carry the merit to your heart.—(Gird 
Sandésa, v. 63. 
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the next five centuries lived in the afterglow of their classic 
tradition, and modelled their thoughts and language, both 
poetry and prose, on the productions of the fifteenth century. 

Tt would appear that the choice of Sri Parakrama Babu to 
the throne was ratified by the Emperor of China, who claimed 
the overlordship of the Island after the capture of the late 
monarch, According to Chinese records the election of this 
ruler was confirmed by an edict from Nankin.! The monarch 
realized that at this crisis it would not be politic to repudiate 
the suzerainty of China, which at most was shadowy , and bring 
on a repetition of the evils which an open flouting of Chinese 
authority ‘had breught about in the preceding reign. He 
bided his time till he reorganized the kingdom and consoli- 
dated his power to throw off the allegiance to the Dragon 
throne. The suzerainty involved a yearly tribute.) which 
was first paid to the envoys who brought the ratification from 
China. The second time they came after an interval of five 
years. Next they came circa 1459," but at this period the 
Sinhalese monarch was at the zenith of his power. The Lord 
of ‘‘ the three-fold Sinhala” and the overlord of South Indian 
cities would acknowledge no master, and the Chinese junks 
sailed away without the tribute. This was the last time that 
the imperial Chinese galleys swept our seas, but they were 
soon to be replaced by the keels of a power far more formidable 
than the Manchu Tartars. 

To soothe the national sentiment which had been outraged 
by the previous royal alliances with the alien Girivansa? 
which brought on the Alakésvara dominion, Sri Pardkrama 
Bihu married a princess from the village of Kirayella® in 
Beligal kéralé, described as a daughter of the Lord of the Uda- 
pas-rata, “* Five highland districta” (Kandy), and a descendant 
of the Sakya prince Anuruddha.’ At the instance of Vidé- 
gama Mahé Simi, he installed his younger brother Mayadunné 

? Tennent's ‘‘ Ceylon,” vol, L, p. 624. 

* Tennent’s + Ceylon,” loc. cit., p. 625. 

* Probably the Sk. equivalent of the Tamil royal dynasty of Malaiman, 
which had its seat at Conjeveram. Attanagalweanea (Sinhalese), p. 1. 

* Rajdealiya, p, 68; Valentyn. 

* Mahdvayea, ch. IX., p. 37. 

cz 
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Pardkrama Bahu in the government of the Hatara Kaéralé, 
the Four Kéralés, with the dignity of Yuva-raja. He held 
court with great pomp at Mayadunu Nuvara, later Sitavaka, 
as described in the Paravi Sandéga. 

The king had no male issue by his queen, but he had a 
daughter, Ulakundali or Ulakuda Devi, a princess who was 
educated in all the learning and accomplishments of the time. 
She was married circa 1449-1450 to a prince of the old Sinhalese 
royal line called Cholea Raya.’ Having no male offspring 
of his own, the king was anxious to obtain a grandson of the 
true line to succeed him on the throne. The king’s wish is 
reflected in the poetical message contained in Sri Rahula’s 
Selalihint Sandéga, imvoking the god-king Vibhisana at 
Kelaniya, for the blessing of a son for the princess Ulakuda 
Dévi. The prayer was granted, and the birth of the 
crown prince was celebrated in the capital with all the 
manifestations of public rejowmg. We catch an echo of the 
prevalent note of joy in the stanzas of Sri Rahula recording 
the event :— 

In the 36th year (of King Parakrama Bahu, i.c., 1451), in the 
ninth month of the bright moon, when the full moon was seen in 
the heaven in conjunction with the star (asterism) Aslisa, was 
born the royal babe wondrously fair, to be a constant source of 

rosperity to the Solar race. 

With the noise of the thunder of hoofs of steeds galloping 
(to the tune of) chiming bells hung to them, with the sound of the 
flapping of chowry-tied ears of lordly tuskers, with the loud blare 
of pealing, crashing musical instruments (music) and trumpet- 
shells of victory, like another ocean rose the city’s ceaseless 
roar.” 





No Sinhalese prince for the last three centuries had been 
born with fairer hopes or under brighter auspices, and few met 
with so untimely and tragic an end. 


4 It is difficult to identify the Sinhalese name in the Portuguese 
disguise of De Couto, obviously a corruption. According to tradition 
the husband of Ulakuda Dévi was Nallirutun, Sannas Minister, at 
whose request the Selalihind Sandéga, invoking an heir to the princess, 

® Selalihini Sandésa, vv. 109, 111. 
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While still a mere youth his grandsire, jealous of preserving 
the crown in his family, swore him in as heir to the throne and 
prince-regent (yuva-raja). This action was prompted by as 
danger which the king’s own generosity had called into being. 
One Panikkan,! an adventurer of royal race from the neigh- 
bouring coast of Malabar, found an asylum and a Sinhalese 
bride at the court of Kétté. He had by her two sons, Cham- 
paka Perumal, called by the Sinhalese Sapumal Kumarayé,and 
Jayavira, known to the people as Ambulugala Kud4 Kuma- 
raya,” whom Sri Pardkrama Bahu adopted as his sona according 
to the ancient custom of instituting, probably apprehending, 
the failure of male issue. Some time after that the empress 
gave birth to a daughter, the princess Ulakuda Dévi, mother 
of Jayavira. 

Ultimately, the rivalry between his warlike and ambitious 
foster sons and his grandson created an element of civil strife 
in the State, and proved the means of finally extinguishing 
Pardkrama’s own line on the throne.. Fears for the future 
welfare of the kingdom did not alone occupy the king's 
attention. Soon after (circa 1451-1452), a graver peril requir- 
ing immediate attention confronted the monarch. Perhaps 
encouraged by the success of previous invaders, the king of 
Canara menaced the realm. De Couto thus refers to the event : 
“ Not long afterwards the emperor was very unexpectedly 
attacked by a large army that had been sent by the king of 
Canara to Ceylon with a numerous fleet, but the prince having 
speedily gathered together some troops defeated that mighty 
army, which act gave him a very formidable name throughout 
the whole East, and caused him to be greatly beloved by 
his people.” 3 According to the Kovul Sandéga the fort of 


4 De Couto, Journ., R.A. (C.B.), vol. XX., p. 69. 

1 Sri Kudd Kumdrayé, younger prince, called Ambulugala from the 
capital of his principality. His name was Jayavira, which was also the 
name of the king's grandson, the son of Ulakudayé Dévi. 

* It would appear from references in contemporary literature that 
Pordkrama Babu carried the war into the enemy's territory, but this 
cannot clearly be ascertained, because of the undoubted invasion of 
India soon after. Perhaps the succeeding events formed part of the 
Fe Campion, and originated in the attempt of the king of Canara to 
conquer Ceylon. [ 
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Jévakakétté (Chavakachchéri) was built and manned by 
Malays to keep back the Canarese. A contemporary bard 
alludes to the event in the following lines :-— 
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Having made the four oceans the bounds of his impartial august 
sway, he blew away the fierce wrath of the famous Kannadi 
(Canarese) king.! 
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In this reign we see the beginnings of that trade in cinnamon 
to secure which the Island became in later times the battle- 
ground of the Dutch and Portuguese. Shortly after repulsing 
the Canarese invader the king despatched a vessel with cinna- 
mon to the Malabar Coast, which landed in the bay of Adirima- 
pattanam or Adrampet.? But the ruler there, Raja Vira Rama 
Malava Rayar, probably a feudatory of the Lord of Chola, 
made a descent on the vessel, plundered the cargo, and took 
all the men captive. So successful had been his reorganizing 
policy that when intelligence of this wanton act of aggression 
reached K6jté it found the monarch strong enough to take 
immediate measures in retaliation. He organized a punitive 
expedition, and a large fleet carrying troops sailed at the 
royal bidding to punish the insolence of the Tamil prince. 
Parakrama’s troops ravaged his country with fire and sword. 
Vira Rama himself was slain. Thence the Sinhalese forces 
entered the Chola (Mysore) country, and plundering several 
villages and a port on their march, they stormed the fortress 
Makudam Koétté, comprising seven dependent villages, which 
thereafter yielded a yearly tribute to Kétté.* After this signal 





1 Gird Sandisa, v. 132. 

* In Valentyn, Driampajanam; in the Rdfdvaliya, Ayapattann, 
corrupted in some MSS. to Yapépatiana, waa Adrampet (Adram 
patnam, Advira Rimapatnam in Tamil, ‘the city of the great hero 
Raémé"), seaport in the Pattu Kotta taluk, Tanjore Dist., Madras Preei« 
dency, lat. 10° 20’ 10° N., and long. 79° 25' 40" E. The sea trade 
is chiefly with Ceylon, whither rice is exported in oxchange for betel - 
and timber.—Hunter's Indian Gazeticer. 

+ Rijdealiya, p. 69; Valentyn. 
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victory the army returned home rejoicing. The followmg 
stanzas from the Gird Sandéga refer to these events in 
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The army that this noble Lord despatched, crowded in vessels 5 
when they had captured the intervening foreign countries, seized 
the seaport of Rayanvala. 
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He despatched in one great armament (lit. at one and the same 
time) his mighty army on broad great ships, for battle chiefly 
againat the country of Chola in India and Ramapatuna (Adi- 
rampatanam), the seaport. 
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He subdued the might of the Tamil host, ever lusting for 
battle: on the plains of India he raised on high the sound of 
victory, and on fair Lapké conferred the benefits of that victory.’ 


Another poet, the priest Sri Rahula, thus alludes to these 
conquests :— 
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He mastered the text of the Tripitaka in the words (tongue) it 
had been preached by our Master. He stormed the mountain 
strongholds, built aloft, and burst asunder the gates of Kannada 


Se _ = _—_— SS z es 


1 Gird Sandéga, vv. 125, 126, 127. 
4 Perabumbdsirita, v. 75. 
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city (Canara). Fair with jewelled ornaments the delightful king 
Parikrama of golden hue, extirpated the race of the hostile 
Mukara' king who offered him battle and slew his queen." 


There was tranquillity in the realm and predominance abroad 
when: provincial independence rose again at the call of the 
Kandyans. The kingdom of the “five highland districts,” | 
Kandouda Pas-rafa,? or the Kandyan kingdom, was at this 
* period ruled by an under-king called Jétiya Situ Raja.‘ Pro- 
bably an able adventurer, not of princely rank, as his name 
implies, had vaulted to the Kandyan throne and had up to 
the present acknowledged the over-lordship of Kété by an 
annual payment of tribute, Ambitious to reign as an in- 
dependent prince, he ceased to furnish the annual contingent 
of labourers for the customary service to the emperor, and 
declined to forward to the capital the share of the revenue due 
to the imperial treasury.’ He sought to win over his subjects 
by a magnificent display of imperial power. He summoned 
the people of the five districts to assemble for his public 
assumption of supreme authority, and he bid for the support 
of his chieftains by lavish grants of villages and great titles 
of honour, which were more prized by the Kandyan nobles 
we are told even at that period than endowments of land.* 
When intelligence of the revolt of king Jétiya Situ reached the 
court, the emperor summoned the army, gave the chief 
command to Jayavira Kud& Kumaraya, who was stationed at 
Ambulugala, and entrusted him with the task of reducing the 
highlands (cirea 1463-1467). The untrained mountaineers 








1) Mukkaras, an Indian triba, 

* Ie., by killing the queen he destroyed the chance of king Mukara 
obtaining an heir, and thus destroyed his race. 

* Udunuvara, Yatinuvara, Hérispattuvna, Héviheta, Dambara. 

* As his name signifies, Jétiya Situ Raja probably did not belong to 
any of the recognized Kshatriya ruling houses, but was a member of the 
Vaisya caste (Velanda) to which the Seti or Situ (Sk. srtatha, « nobles ™ 
belonged. Accessions to the noble orders by Setti were frequently 
made from the ranks of the common people, the qualification being the 
possession of a certain stated amount of wealth. The title,thus con- 
ferred became hereditary. ' 

* Rifévsliya, p. 69. 


‘ Valentyn's ** Aooount of Sinhalese History.” (Appendix B.) 
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were no match for the seasoned soldiers of the royal army. 
Hundreds of the Kandyans were mown down, and many of the 
nearest blood relations of the rebel prince were taken captive 
and sent to the capital. Jétiya Situ was himself driven out 
of the highlands,! and his territory entrusted to a prince of 
the Gampola royal line* and to a council of ministers with the 
obligation of vassalage to the throne. The victor returned 
in triumph to Ké¢fé and presented himself before the emperor, 
who sent him back to his provincial government loaded with 
ranks and honours. 

Some years later, the king proposed to consolidate his power 
by bringing the scattered jurisdiction of the Vanni chieftains 
under the central authority. Centuries ago, the intervening 
belt of country between the kingdom of Jaffna and the Sin- 
halese provinces of the Sat Koralé and Uda-pas-rata had been 
overrun by warlike bands of Tamils from the opposite coast, 
under turbulent chieftains called Vanniydrs. They settled in 
this wild territory, carved out kingdoms for themselves, and 
defied the authority of successive Sinhalese rulers. 

Powerful monarchs like the great Pardkrama, Vijaya Bahu 
Ill., and Pandita Pardkrama Bahu II., induced them more 
often by gifts than by force to acknowledge the Sinhalese 
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What time Jétiya assembled his four-fold array, the body of 
darkness which went by the name of king Jétiya Situ was scared away 
by the Solar king Parikrama, like another king Bitiya, and fled for 
refuge to a foreign clime.—Prerakumdxisirita, v. 58. 

Throughout this stanza there is a play on the namo of Jétiya, 
mneaning ‘moon or star,” which is difficult to be adequately rendered 
into English. King Bhitiya Tissa, circa 500 &.c., according to tradition, 
is credited with having repelled a formidable invasion of an Indian tribe 
called Kéke Mukkaru. 

* The Gampola royal house sprang from one of the princes who 
escorted the Bé-tree and belonged to the Solar dynasty. S 

7 According to oer Kud4 Kumérayé was himself granted the 
principality. 
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supremacy.’ But the homage thus rendered was only at 
intervals and during their reigns. For nearly the ten previous 
centuries, owing to the dissensions in the kingdom, the Vanni 
chieftains left to themselves, had grown powerful and recog- 
nized no over-lord. The district had become Tamil, the thick 
jungles which covered the land made the country inaccessible, 
and the rocky fortresses where their forts were pitched made 
their strongholds impregnable. Pardkrama decided to reduce 
them. At this period the tract was divided into eighteen 
districts or Vannis, each ruled by a Vanniyar or chieftain. 
They warred and hunted, and roamed the thick woods with 
the wild elephants in unrestrained liberty, until the silence of 
their solitudes was broken by the tramp of the royal army. 
Parékrama Bahu himself marched at the head of his forces, 
and personally directed operations from the city of Damba- 
deniya, which he made his headquarters.: After a stubborn 
campaign, during which several hill forts were stormed, the 
Vannis at length submitted. They paid a yearly tribute of 
elephants to the suzerain, which they continued to render to 
Kopte till the reign of Don Joaé Dharmapala (1551-1597). 
The conquest of the Vannis on his frontiers alarmed the king 
of Jafina, and he took precautions to safeguard his dominions.® 
Relying on his former prestige, Arya Chakkravarti defied 
the Sinhalese monarch by having himself also proclaimed 
emperor of Ceylon. By this act he publicly asserted his 
claim to Sinhalese territory and reminded his neighbour of the 
time when the king of Jaffna exacted tribute from Sinhalese 
lands and ports. Sri Parakrama Bahu had at length obtained 
the provocation for putting in execution a design which he had 
long meditated. He was incensed at the affront, and deter- 
mined , to quote his own words, “there should no longer be two 
kings in Ceylon.”? He entrusted the royal army for the 
conquest of Jafina to his general, Sapumal Kumara, with this 
grim message to be conveyed to the lord of Jaffna: “ Tell him,” 
jested the king, “ since it ill becomes that Ceylon should have 
two emperors, I have sent my general to relieve you of that 





| Mahévanea (Wijesinha), pp. 272, 280. 
? Perakumbasiriia, v.46; Paraci Sondéea, v. 34. 
* Réjdvaliya, p. 68. ; 
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new title, and as you could not rest and were not content with 
what you had, to give you somewhat more rest.”"! The conquest 
of Jaffna, though lightly undertaken, was not easily achieved. 
The power which scarce half a century ago had owned the 
allegiance of the greater portion of the Island, and was still 
mistress of the seas, would not yield her independence without 
astruggle. Arya Chakkravarti's outposts offered a stubborn 
resistance to the invader, and the Sinhalese general, after 
having raided several villages belonging to the kingdom of 
Jaina and taken many prisoners of war, had to retire without 
being able to penetrate to the northern capital.*? The presen- 
tation of the Tamil captives from Jaffna at court concealed 
from the people the failure of the nrain object of the expedition, 
and gave to the war in the popular imagination the character 
of another triumph of the Sinhalese arms. However, Sri 
Parakrama Bahu was not content with the results of the 
campaign. Soon his army was again in motion under the 
same general to conquer the north. Sapumal Kumara 
captured the chain of border fortresses which had been erected 
by the king of Jaffna as a security against any attack on the 
capital.4 When intelligence reached him that the Sinhalese 
commander had burst his defences and was marching on tho 
city, he despatched three of his most distinguished chieftains 
to oppose his progress. First went forth Kontakdéra Demalis, 
then advanced Panigavarum, who was followed by Valamuni- 
varussa. In a short space, they were one after another all 
cut down by Sapumal Kumdrayaé. The anxious monarch, at 
length, it is stated, despatched a brave chieftain called 
Varakdra,* who had taken an oath to hew the Sinhalese leader 
in pieces, to resist the enemy's advance. As he forced his 
passage through the enemy's ranks Varakara was stabbed by 
the Sinhalese ere he made his way to Sapumal Kumaraya. 
Mounted on a black charger Sapumal Kumdéraya entered Jaffna 

© Valeniyn. ' Réjavaliya, pp. 68, 69. 

® The route taken by Sapumeal Kumdrayé's army may be followed 
in the Kovul Sandésa, ‘The old road lay from Ké¢pé through Kelagiya, 
Wattale, Negombo, Chilaw, Mannar, Chévékachchéri (Javaks K6y46). 
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in triumph, unconscious of any danger. However, he had 
misjudged the wily character of his foe, and nearly paid with 
his life the penalty of his rashness. Arya Chakkravarti had 
placed an ambush of a choice body of his troops called the 
Doluvara to strike down the prince’s horse.’ From the 
histories it would appear that he almost fell into the snare. The 
conqueror of Jafina was a champion of exceeding great size, 
of prodigious strength, of a fine majestic presence, and a clever 
horseman.* Ho extricated himself from the press as much by 
his skill in striking down the foe-who crowded round him as 
by his fine horsemanship. ‘‘ He curvetted his steed with spirit 
and grace,” runs the chronicle, “ struck the foe in the very 
centre and mace the streets of Jafina run red with blood.’2 
Arya Chakkravarti fled the realm.? His queen and children 
were taken captives to Kétté to deck the triumph of the 
conqueror.’ In a stanza of the Selalihini Sandésa is reflected 
the prevalent popular feeling of the time, the note of eager 
expectation, and the confident hope of victory with which the 
people awaited his return. 
"Lo! Sapumal Kuméraya returns from Jafina ta’en, 

Leader midst a mighty host that follows in his train, 

Above the snowy chara spread with many a gem bedight, 

Himself on steed of sable hue. recalls the Sun god's light. 


! Réjdwaliya, loc. cit, 
* De Couto, Journ., R.A.S, (C. B.), vol. XX., p. 60, 
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In fierce blaze of majesty that king (i.¢., Sapumal Rumirayaé) 
always (shone) like the sun, and the fame of his might reached 
even the eighteen States of India. Heedless, unmindful of affairs, Arya 
Chakkravarti, having brought great misery on himself, leaving his 
country fled across the ocoan,— Kovu/! Sandésa, Colombo Museum ME., 
H. 16, p. 51 (reverse), 

* Macready’s translation, Selalihing Sandéaa, v. 38. 
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With the spoils of war Sapumal Kumara presented himself 
before Parakrama at court. Honours and distinctions were 
showered on him, and he was again despatched as a royal 
commissioner to settle affairs in the newly acquired country. 
We catch a glimpee of the prince in some verses in the Korwl 
Sandéga, which was addressed to him at the period by the 
incumbent priest of Tilaka Pirivena at Dondra, congratulating 
the conqueror of Jafina on his victory and invoking a blessing 
on him and his army :— 
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Joyiully convey this message to the thrice-auspicious great 
royal prince Sapumal, who driving afar off king Arya Chakkra- 
varti, having consolidated Jaffna, now flourishes. 


Jafina at the time of the conquest was a populous city with 
wide streets, storied houses, fine gardens, palaces, and Hindu 
temples. Various races, such as the Tamils and Mallalas, 
composed its army, which included the brave regiment of the 
Doluvara,® the special guard of the king of Jafina. This army 
which was not disbanded, we find easily reconciled to the 
changed situation, and along with the Sinhalese troops garrison- 
ing the city under the orders of Sapumal Kumdéraya :-— 
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Sapumal Kumdray4 remained as ruler of Jafina for some 
time, actively engaged in settling the country and exer- 
cising the royal prerogative of administering justice in open 








1 Korul Sandésa, Colombo Museum MS., pp. 48-50. Among the 
shrines* mentioned are temples dedicated to Rima and the god-king 
* (7) Sk. dridka, strong, hardy, and vara, noble. 
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durbar.* Shortly after he was succeeded by a nephew of the 
last king, Arya Chakravarti, called Arya Chakravarti Addum 
Perumal, who was placed on the throne with the obligation of 
vassalage to the Sinhalese crown.? Sapumal Kumdaraya thence 
appears to have gone as viceroy to the ancient capital of 
Yapahu, the seat of the provincial government of the Hat 
(Seven) Kéralé, which he continued to rule till summoned to 
the imperial throne.? (Of the events that followed the death of 
Sri Pardkrama Bahu and of the origin and youth of the princes 
Sapumal Kumarayé, Jayavira Kuda Kumaray4, and Jayavira 
the king’s grandson, who were all afterwards destined to play 
80 important a part in the history of the Island, the old Portn. 
guese historian De Couto alone of the annalists has preserved 
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' Although it would appear from the Réjévaliya (Gunasdkara's 
translation), pp. 69, 70, and Korul Sandesa, that Sapumal Kumdérayi 
continued as ruler of Jafina after the subjugation of the peninsula till 
he left it at the head of an invading force to march on Kétté, the facts 
would seem to be otherwise. Valontyn and the Yalpana-Vaipava 
Malai (Brito), pp. Iexv.-lxxvi., the former derived from Sighalese 
sources, ond the latter, a Tamil historical record, both agree that Jaffna 
was reatored to a nephew of Arya Chakkravarti. Valentyn alone gives 
the name Arietattoe Adduru Prauwmal, clearly Heorruption, The error 
in the Rdjdealiya appears to have arisen from the similarity’ of the 
names Yapapatuns (Jaffna) and Yapahu (in Hat Kérale), and their 


confusion by ignorant copyiste, The Kwrunégala Vistaraya, an old 
topographical record, compiled about the lath or 16th century, 
incidentally mentions the fact that Sapumal Kumérayé ruled as 
viceroy at Yépohu after leaving Jaffna, and thus gives the clue to the 
mystery. , 

* The events following the death of Sri Pardkrama Béhu more 
properly belong to the reign of Jayavira Pardkrama Béhu. De Couto 
considerably modifies the relation in the Sinhalese Rdjdvaliva and throws 
o different complexion on the conduct of the conqueror of Jafinga, 
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tous the memory. “ This king had no son, but had a daughter 
who was married.to Cholcea Raya of the race of the ancient 
kings, by whom he had a son, whom his grandfather swore in 
as heir to the throne. In the time of this king there arrived 
at the city of Cota (Kétté) from the opposite coast a panical* 
of the caste of those kings, a man of great activity and sagacity, 
whom the king welcomed, and married him to a woman of rank, 
by whom he had two sons and a daughter ; these lads were 
brought up in companionship with the prince (1-¢., Jayavira*), 
with whom there was also a first cousin of these lads, the son 
of a sister of his mother’s. These three lads grew up, and 
came to have such power in the kingdom, that the king noticed 
in them a change of disposition, from which he feared that 
on his death they would murder his grandzon.* And dissem- 
bling in regard to this, he resolved to separate them, which he 
did, commanding the two brothers to go and subject for him 
the king of Jaffnapatad, which had rebelled against: him, 
conferring on the elder ono, who was called Québa Permal 
(Champaka Perumal), the title of king of that dominion with 
the obligation of vassalage. This man, who was a very great 
horseman, and of the greatest size and strength of any of that 
time, in a few days made himself master of that dominion.” * 

Before closing the record of this reign one important act 
of civil administration deserves to be noted. When he had 
consolidated the country Sri Parikrama Bahu appears to have 
placed on a proper basis the taxation of the country. There 
is no information available from which we can ascertain the 
basis on which the adjustment proceeded. However, it Is 
probable that the reform was of far-reaching effect, though 
the priestly chronicler would have us believe that it was 











1 Ordinarily Panical or Panikar. is indentical with the class of 
‘é foncing-masters ™ or ‘astrologers” (vide Hobson-Jobson). Tam inclined 
to think that Panical here is the proper name Pannikan, common in the 
neighbouring const. Besides, Panical is described as being & member 
of the royal caste, which he would not be if he belonged to the class of 
‘* fencing-maaters " or panicals. 

? Son of Ulakudaya Dévi and the grandson and heir-apparent of Bri 
Pardkrama Bahu VI. 

2 An apprehension which subsequent ovente justified. 

« De Couto, Journ., R.A.8. (C.B.), vol. XX., pp. 68 and 69. 
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effected solely for the benefit of the church. The only 
information on the subject is the following statement re- 
corded in the Rdjaratndkara. “Throughout the whole of 
Lanké he set apart and made over to the Tooth-relic lord 
land dues and port dues.” 

After having his grandson,during his own lifetime ,sworn in 
as ruler, Mahalu Parakrama Bahu, the “ aged” king,? aa his 
subjects loved to call him, passed away in the 55th year of 
his reign and in the 52nd after his coronation (1466-1467). 
Summoned to the helm of a disorganized State while yet a 
boy, he displayed a capacity and a genius in statecraft far 
beyond his years, and only matched by the greatest of his 
predecessors. Confronted with the danger of foreign invasion 
ere he was securely seated on the throne, he displayed the 
ready resource of a great commander by rapid concentration 
and sudden attack in beating back the invaders, as later he 
displayed a wary strategy and dogged patience in his campaign 
against the Vannis.‘ His wise and far-reaching statesmanship 
was seen in his temporizing policy with the Chinese, in the 
adjustment of the taxation of the country, and in diverting 
the activities of his ambitious foster son, Sapumal Kumaraya, 
from intriguing against the succession of his grandson into the 
profitable channel of reducing Jaffna.’ He combined qualities 
seldom united, of skilful generalship and rare administrative 
power, with scholarship and love of culture. Along with the 
lofty courage, religious devotion, and ability to rule, which 
distinguished the race of Aséka,* he had inherited their exqui- 
site sense of taste, their love of magnificence, and passion 
for noble buildings.» He found a State distracted by civil 





+ Printed edition, p. 46. 

* Mahalu™ also means “elder,” Perhaps the king was so styled in 
later years to distinguish him from his grandson Jayavira Parikrama 
Béhu, whose administration probably commenced during the lifetime 
of his grandsire, 

* According to the chronicles he was sixteen years of age at the date 


_ of his accession (1411-1412): hence the king waa born cirea 1295, and 


died in his 72nd year. 
* Gird Sandiésa, v. 128, 
* Couto, Journ., R.A.8. (C.B.), vol. XX., p. 69. 
* Valentyn, Gird Sandisa, v. 138. 
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dissension, shorn of her former possessions, a prey to foreign 
adventurers, yielding tribute to an alien nation ; he left a united 
realm, comprising the whole Island, respected by his neigh- 
bours abroad as the most formidable power in the East,' havmg 
all her former territories restored, with new conquests added 
of cities over sea which acknowledged his over-lordship. His 
mild and beneficent sway and his victories deeply attached 
him to his subjects, who, as we read in contemporary verse, 
compared him to his namesake the Great Pardkrama*; and as 
the shadows of his long reign lengthened, his grateful people 
called to mind the old prophecy, which foretold the dawn of a 
bright era under a great and righteous emperor who would 
rule the world with clemency and justice ; and they loved to 
behold mirrored in their beloved sovereign the mghteous lord 
who would bear sway “ when twice five thousand years have 
rolled away.” 


“© tell me, traveller, from whence you wend your way ? — 

From Samanala, Brahman, have I arrived this day. 

What news from god Sumana, who holds thereo’er chief sway 7 

When thousand twain, and hundreds five, of yeara have 
passed away, 

The world to rule, a king shall come, so folk who dwell 
there say ! 

King Perakum, then citizen, that is, whom all obey.” * 

The fabric of Government that he had reared with such 
patience and toil withstood the incessant attacks made on it 
by civil discord and foreign aggression for nearly the space 











1 Gird Sandésa, v. 128. 2 Gird Sandé en, v. 129. 
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Tell (me) O! traveller ! where do you come from 1—O! Brahman, 
(I am returning) from having gone to Samanala. What news is there 
in that country, O! Brahman, from the chief god Sumana? When 
two thousand five hundred years shall have elapsed, they say there 
will come aking, the chief of the world, Then it can besqid, O1 citizen, 
that is the king Perakum of this day.—Prrakumb<dsirita, v. 112. 
(Skeen's Adam's Peak, p. 39.) 
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of a century before it ultimately crumbled to pieces under 
the impact of disintegrating forces ; still, whatever of native 
institutions, manners, and dignities that have survived to this 
day in the maritime lowlands may be traced to his age. The 
peace and tranquillity and the greatness of his reign were such 
that in the dark days of Portuguese tyranny and religious 
persecution men looked back to his time as to a golden age, 
and awaited a national deliverer in a successor of his line 
who would continue his victorious tradition, build anew the 
walls of his capital, and revive the glory and the ancient faith 
of the Sinhalese monarchy.. 


APPENDIX A. 


It is strange that there should be so much misconception about 
the identity of Sri Parikrama Bahu VI.’s parents, considering 
that there is direct contemporary evidence on the point, 

The Kudumirisa sannasa of this king refer to a grant by the 
“late king my father,” which proves that Sri Pardkrama Bahu VI. 
was the son, not of a mere prince, but of a reigning sovereign 
(C.A.8. Jour., VIL., 25-82), 

The Pepiliyana inseription records the erection of a shrine in 
memory of the Queen-mother Sun¢tra Maha Deévi of the Girivansa 
(C.A.8. Jour., X., 34). 

The Perakumba Sirita, after describing the founder of the royal 
house, Prince Sumitra “ of Asdka's lineage,” created Jaya Maha 
Léna, and the achievements of the other great monarchs of this 
line, explicitly mentions the parents of the king. I subjoin a 
literal translation by Mr. W. P. Ranesinghe., He adds. that 
“it is probable that Lemeni Jayamahala was crowned Vijaya 
Bahu,” and suggests that ‘there must have been many Jaya- 
mahalénas from the time of Devenipétissa to that of Pardékrama 
Béhu VI." 

** In the unblemished line of such illustrious sovereigns of power 
and great sway was the son of Vijaya Bahu of the Sevulu race 
and grandson of King Pardkrama, a prince who was an embryo 
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Buddha, born of the great Queen Sunétra, who was like a golden 
vine entwining the wish-conferring tree like Lemeni Jayama- 
hala.”"—y, 27. 

Sri Rahula in the Kdvyasé:hara describes in glowing stanzas the 
lineage of the king and the names of his parents. Here too, the 
dynasty is traced to “* Prince Sumit of the Solir dynasty, who was 
maternal uncle of Mahinda, son of Dharma Aséka, 287 ».c.” 
(Part XIV., vv. 61, 62.) 

Prince Sumit was invested by Dévanampiya Tissa with the rank 
of Jayamahalena, ‘* Chief Secretary for War,” amid great pomp, 
and given the hand of Princess Sumana of Magadha, a novices who 
resided at the temple of Sanghamitta (Part IV., v. 66). 
' To them and their descendants was assigned the custody of 
the Bd-tree (Part XIX., vv. 67, 68 ; Bddhivansa). 

The following verses (Kavyasékhara, 69-71 in Part XIV,) 
support the other authorities regarding the parentage of the king: 
‘In this the thirty-fourth year of the reign of King Parikrama 
Bahu, the celebrated Kavyasékhara was composed and terminated 
in language elegant. He was an ocean of gem-like virtues, a diadem 
on the heads of all kings, grandson of Jayamahaléna, who was an 
ornament to the Lambakarna race. He came from the good 
lineage of the illustrious Vijaya Bahu of the Sevulu race and of 
the puissant Porikrama the Great and of Agrabodhi and 
Vijaya Bahu.” Mr. W. P. Ranesinghe, to whoni [ am indebted 
for the translation, says that according to these linea, “ the 
descent of Sri Parékrama Bahu from all the above kings, including 
Vijaya Bahu, is clear, and confirms the statement in the 
Perakumbd Sirita and the Rdjdvaliya.” 

Valentyn states that the monarch was “‘ of the unsullied race 
of the Emperor Socea (Aséka) Raji and of the family of Ittaha- 
sammata (Mahisammata), and of Simit (Sumit) Raja, a nephew 
of the Emperor Praccaram (Parikrama) Vijé (Vijaya) Raja, and a 
son of the Emperor Savlu Vija (Sevulu Vijaya) Bahu Raja, and 
of the Empress Simittra Déwa (Sunétra Dévi)." 

The Rdjdvaliya, although the pages referring to the Chinese 
invasions have been tampered with, says that Vijaya Bahu was the 
father of Pardkrama Bahu, and that his mother was Sunétra Dévi. 

“ Here it must be observed that it was in the year 1958 of the 
illustrious Buddhist era, on Thursday, the seventh day of the 
bright half of the month Wesak, and the asterism Phusa, that King 
Vijaya Bahu was taken captive. Whereupon his Queen, Sunétra 
Devi, left the city and went to Visidagama, taking her son with 
her." —p. 67. 

| E. W. Penera. 
b 2 
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APPENDIX § &. 


The following translation of Valentyn's account of this period 
is by Mr. Donald Ferguson, and appeared in the Ceylon Observer, 
September, L897 :— 

“ The King Boewwanaca (BAweaneka) Bohu Roja, learning that his 
dominions were now entirely freed from all enemies, returned once 
more with a quiet heart to his kingdom of Degampala. But the 
Cingaleese swore that they would never acknowledge such a 

oward as their king; but there was then a prince, reared in the 
Pagode of Vida Gamma,' who, on account of his illustrious origin, 
might be compared to the sun, as he was of the princely blood, 
and of the unsullied race of the Emperor Socea (Asédka) Raja, 
and of the family of [ttahasammatta* Raja, and of Simit Raja, 
a nephew of the Emperor Praccaram Viga (Pardékrama Vijaya) 
Raja, and a son of the Emperor Savluviga (Sevulu Vijaya) Bahu 
Raja, and of the Empress Simittra Dewa.* 

“This prince was set upon the throne of the Emperor of Cotta, 
with the name of Rucaule* Praccaram Bahu Raja, on the Sth day 
(new moon) of the month of May, upon a Thursday,’ by the 
Gane or Priest Atahasuwamie,* also of the royal house, residing 
ina Pagode. | 

**He married a princess of the royal house from the village of 
Quirivella,’ who waa of the family of Othurudda? Comara. 

“Thereupon having been crowned (which period is described as 
having been 1,958 years after the death of Budun, or 1,415 years 
after the birth of Christ"), he remained 3 years at Reygamme 
(Rayigama), then removed to Cotta, there built a fine city, entirely 
of solid blue stone, and a beautiful palace of the same stone ; 
but with a sort of new fangled galleries, and with a number of 
new templea of devils, and of the idols that he worshipped. 
Here he dwelt in company with a priest (Sri Rahula), whom 
he esteemed very highly, preserved here the relics of Budun; 
and built a special house or monastery for his priests. He also 
took as his adopted sons two princes of imperial blood, Sappoe 
(Sapumal) Comara and Coeda (Kuda) Comara,” to whom 
showed very great favour. 

‘Some time after that the empress gave birth to a daughter, 
to whom was given the name of Ulacocdajanam Dews," which 
Dewa betokens a goddess in their language.'* 

“Not long afterwards the emperor was very unexpected] y 
attacked by a large army that had been sent by the King of 
Canara to Ceylon with a numerous fleet; but the prince having 


he 
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speedily gathered together some troops, defeated that mighty 
army, which act gave him a very formidable name throughout the 
whole East, and caused him to be greatly beloved by his people. 

“Shortly afterwards he sent a vessel with cinnamon to the 
opposite coast of Malabar, which came to land in the Bay of 
Driampatam ; but it was attacked in a hostile manner by the 
ruler there, Rajam Malavaragam (Malava Raéyar), and all that 
was in it was carried off, besides that he took all the men captives. 

‘“‘ The emperor hearing of this caused the country of this ruler to 
be immediately ravaged by his troops with fire and sword. Thence 
they proceeded to another territory, named Soliratta, captured 
the town of Mahacoelan Cottaja, further destroying seven of its 
dependent villages, after which victory they returned rejoicing." 

** Whilst all was now quiet in the emperor's dominions in Ceylon, 
there was in the highlands a prince, named Jottia Siti or Jothia 
Stoenam Raja," who, having been accustomed to pay tribute 
annually to the emperor, now informed him that he did not intend 
to do so in future, He thereupon caused his people out of the five 
districts over which he ruled to be assembled, and resolved to 
sever himself from the emperor, and to assume authority as a 
prince on his own account; therefore, in order to induce his followers 
the more firmly to adhere to him, he partitioned out to various 
nobles many villages and lands, and conferred upon them great 
titles of honour (on which the Cingaleese are much set). 

“The emperor having heard of this sent a great army against 
him, slew many thousands of his people, took prisoners many of 
the nearest blood relations of this rebellious prince (and when 
he had driven the prince himself out of Candi), established one of 
his adopted sons, Ampoeloewagala Comara,"* a vassal who paid 
him tribute annually as King of Candy." 

‘Some years afterwards eighteen other Village chiefs of the 
Vannias submitted to the emperor, by which his kingdom was 
further greatly increased. 

“ The King of Jafinapatnam, fearing that the emperor would be 
further revenged upon him in one way or another, took all 
needful precautions against this, but meanwhile also had himself 
proclaimed as Emperor of Ceylon, which the Emperor of Cotta 
had no sooner learnt, than he resolved on the spot to make himself 
master of Jaifnapatnam, and sent an army under Sappoe (Sapu- 
mal) Comara thither, and let the king know through that general 
that since it was improper that Ceylonshould have two emperors, 
he had sent that general to relieve him of that new title, and as he 
could not rest, and was not content with what he had, to give. 
him somewhat more rest, 
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** This general in the first place seized many of the king’s terri- 
tories ; but when the latter heard that he had begun to draw near 
to the city of Jafinapatnam, he sent one of his courtiers, Conta 
Cara Demalis, and then a second and third, named Panigevorum 
and Valamunivorussa," to stop him ; but they were all three in a 
short time slain by Sappoe Comara, who now made it evident that 
he intended, with his blue horse with the green mane," to invest 
the city. 

‘“ The anxious king, seeing him arrive, sent Varacara,'* a bold 
knight, against him, who had undertaken to haw him in pieces, 
but he was stabbed by his men ere he came near him. Meanwhile 
the Prince Sappoe Comara got into the city, conquered it and all 
the king’s realm, took many of his nobles prisoners, and brought 
them in a body, since the king himself had fled, to the emperor, 
who appointed one of his nephews, by name Ariattetoe Addum 
Prawemal," King of Jaffnapatnam.™ 

“ After that this emperor reigned in great peace for the space 
of fifty-five years, spending most of the end of his lifetime in the 
service of the gods.”’ 

Notes. 

* Vidigama, (See Upham's Rajavali, pp. 266-267, and Ball's 
Kégalla Report, pp. 5, 42, 93, for details regarding the romantic 
story of the youth of Parékrama Bahu VL.)—D, F. 

"Read “ Mahdésammata,” for the meaning of which see 
Macready's Selalihini Sandésa, p. UX. (t) @/. the inscriptions of 
Parikrama Bahu VI. in Bell’s Kégalla Report, p. 95; C.B.R.A.S8. 
JL, VIT., p. 199; X., p. 100,— Dp, F. 

* Pardkrama Bahu VI. was the son of Vijaya Bahu VI. and 
his Queen Sunétra Dévi (** Sowlu ™ Sevulu = Sakalakala). 
[Sevulu = Sdékya, and has nothing to do with Sakalakala; wide 
Appendix A.—E. W. P.] I cannot identify the Pardkrama 
Vijaya who is here said to have been the uncle of Parikrama 
Bahu VI.—D. F. 

‘ This represents the Sinhalese rivikula = of tho Solar race, 
C}j. Selalihini Sandésa, vv.18,06; and P. B.'s inscriptions, (7. §.— 
DF. 

* The Rajavali has “* The seventh day."— PD. F. 

* A blunder for “ Mahaswdmi.""—D. F. 

* Kiravella. (See Bell's Kégalla Report, pp- 5, 83.)—D. F, 

* For Anuruddha. 

* On this see Bell's Kégalla Report, p. 81.—D. F. 

“ Sapumal Kuméraya and Kuda Kuméraya, the sons (1) of 
Parakraina Bahu VI. (See Bell's Kégalla Report, pp. 5, 42, 83.) 
—D. F. 
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“ Ulakudayé Dévi, regarding whom see Bell's Kégalla 
Report, pp. 5, 83.—D. F. 

" In this connection, however, dévi means princess.—D. F. 

™ Gj. Upham’s Rajavali, pp. 269, 270. 

4" Jottia” or “Jothia” evidently = yddaya, warrior ; but 
who this warrior king was I cannot say. Upham's Rajavali 
(p. 270) calls him “Sojana Sewo Rajah.”—D. F. [He was 
Jotiya Situ Raja, vide Gunasékara’s Rdjdealiya, p. 69, and Pera- 
kumbd Sirita, 258.—E. W. P.] 

= Ambulugala or Kudé Kumiraya, the younger of the two 
Princes mentioned above.—D. F. 

“ Cf. Upham's Rajavali, p. 270.—D. F. 

“ Ido not find the names of these men given elsewhere.—D. F. 

“ Mr. Bell, in his Kégalla Report (p. 83), quotes a stanza 
from the Sejalihini Sandésa, and gives the following translation 
in Verse :— 

“ Lo! Sapumal Kumdéraya returns from Jaffna ta'ém, 
Leader, midst a mighty host that follows in his train, 
Above the snowy chatra spread with many a gem bedight, 
Himself, on steed ofsable hue, recails the Sun God's light.” 
_ The original has nil-turanga, which literally means a blue steed ; 
but black is doubtlessintended. Whence the “ green mane" was 

“ I find no mention elsewhere of this man.—D. F. 

* I cannot identify this individual. C/. C.B.R.A.8. JI,. XL, 
p. 414 note.—DpD. F. 

" Of. Yalpana-Vaipava-Malai, pp. lxxv.—lxxvi.—D. F. 

E. W. Perera. 
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APPENDIX C. 


The following is the route taken by the carner-bird in the 
Sealiiim Sandésa from Kottéeto Kelaniya. I have adopted Mr. W. 
P. Ranesinghe's identification of places, which he has been kind 
enough to furnish me with, in this most typical of the sandésas 
The identity which I have noted in the text of Gurubebila with 
modern Hanwella,on the authority of a High Priest of Kelaniya, 
though based on tradition, appears to be unfounded, in view of 
Mr. Ranesinghe’s explanation of how Gurubebila came to be 
corrupted into Wanagurugodella :— 

(1) Kopte. 

(2) Kontagantota (ferry on the Diyavannawa). 

(3) Anganpitiya (not mentioned in sandéaa). 
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(4) Isura Kévila = chapel or church built on the site of the 
déwdia from its materials, 

(5) Kaikawala=(Tam. koi, hand, and kdwal, guard) the sentry - 
post where the watch was kept by guards armed with bows, spears, 
and swords = (1) Kaduwela. 

(6) Ganéhéna (not mentioned in sandésa), 

(7) Valambalama = Velitalawa — Talangama. 

(8) [Valpola]. 

(9) Sumutana = Himbutina. 

(10) Gurubevila = Vana-guru-godella ; godella has the same 
‘ignification as bévilla, contracted into bevila, a “ mound.” 

(11) Diyaheba (not mentioned in sandésa). 

(12) Guruluketa = Burrulla-keta = Burulketa. 

(13) Velandagoda = Belagama. 

(14) Veraldana. . 

(15) Kitsirimevan Kelaniya = (Megoda) Kelaniya on hither 
bank. 

(16) Maskeliya, on hither bank of the river, where the “ fish” 
(mas = matsya) “* gambol ” (kelanava). 





E. W. Perera. 


ial 


APPENDIX DPD. 
From the “ Ming-shih,”’ or History of the Ming Dynasty, and 
* Hgi-yang-ch’ao-Kung-tien-lu,” or Records of ‘Tribute Miss ions 
from the West, we learn that the famous eunuch Chengho carried 
Chinese arms as far as Ceylon during the reign of Zunlo (1403 to 
1425).—Report of the U. 8. National Museum, under direction 
of Smithsonian Institute. for year ending June 30, 1888, p. 428, 
EE. W. Pesena. 


————y 


APPENDIX E. 


Mr. Perera says that “the Selalihini Sandésa describes the route 
between Kétté and Kelaniya. The distance being short, the 
bird is made to take a circuitous course, by way of Gurubebila 
(Hanwella) on to Kelaniya, to enable the poet to describe the 
intervening country." This is not correct. The bird would 
appear to have taken the then usual route, and the places described 
in the work all lie between Kotté and Kelaniya. Gurubeula men- 
tioned in the sandésa is the village now known as Vanagurugodella, 
situated about midway between Ké6tté and Kelaniya, and not 
Gurobebila in Hanwella, In the Haysa Sandésa, the awan 
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conveying a message from Kétté to Kéragala in Sind Koralé has 
taken the same route as far as Kelaniya, and in that work the 
situation of Gurubeula is clearly defined. The bird is told that 
from Gurubeula he could see the village Gotatuwa on his left 
and Welandagoda on his right, and the great Vihdré (Kitsirimé) 
before him. The temple Kitsirimé is on the left bank of the river 
facing Kelaniya, and the villages of Gotatuwa and Welandagoda 
are on either side of Vanagurugodella. 

(2) Mr. Perera quotes a stanza from Perakumbd Sirita in 
support of his theory that Sri Pardkrama BaAhu was the son of 
Vira Vijaya Bahu. This stanza has been entirely misunderstood 
and incorrectly translated. The meaning of the stanza is clear, 
i.¢., that Pardkrama Bahu was the son of Lemeni Jayamahala, 
whose father was Vijaya Bahu and grandfather Pardkrama Bahu. 
Pardékrama Bahu herein referred to was Pardkrama Bahu the 
Great of Polonnaruwa, as may be seen from the Adryasékhara of 
Sri Rébula, and not Sri Pardkrama's mother's father, as stated 
by Mr. Perera, It can be shown from other contemporary 
writers that Sri Parékrama Bahu was the son of Jayamahala. 

(3) It is stated that ‘‘ the king's wish is reflected in the 
poetical message contained in Sri Rahula’s Selalihini Sandesa, 
invoking the lily-coloured god Vishnu at Dondra for the blessing 
of a son for the Princess Ulakuda Dévi."" This is incomprehen- 
sible, The message was clearly sent to the god Vibhisana at Kela- 
niya,and there is no mention in the work either of Dondraor of the 
lily-coloured god Vishnu. 

(4) Mr. Perera goes on to say that “ Pardkrama Bahu struck 
off the head of the usurper Alakésvara at the bidding of Vidigama 
Maha Sami." I can think of no authority for this statement. 
The Rajdvaliya, the only work which speaks of this event, does 


not support it. 
SmionN DE SILVA. 


APPENDIX $F. 

I must protest against the shar cast—unconsciously no doubt— 
. Upon a name held in high honour in the history of the Buddhist 

church. Jt is unfair to connect Vidigama Maha Sami with the 
iscamation of Alakésvara, on what must be considered very 
slight and doubtful evidence. 

I cannot agree with the identification of Gurubeula mentioned 
in the Selalihini Sandésa with Gurubebila near Hanwella. The 
place mentioned in the poem is on the direct road from KGtté to 
Kelaniya, and is at the present time known as Vanagurugodella. 
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The translation of the verse quoted from the Perakumbd Sirita 
(p- 7) is not accurate. It should read: “ A royal personage—a 
future Boddha—was born to the Queen Sunétra Mahé Dévi—the 
golden vine that entwined the celestial tree, the lord Jaya Maha 
Lena, grandson of King Parikrama Béhu, who was the son of 
King Savulu Vijaya Bahu ...... zy 

Lastly, I cannot support the attempt to make Alakésvara a 
foreign usurper. It is contended that Girivansa, to which he 
belonged, was a Dravidian family in India, But according to the 
Nikaya Saygrahawa (p. 24) the full name of this family was 
gat dada Amaragiri ia another name for Dévanagala (in 

the Kégalla District). The original settlement of the Alakésvara 
family was apparently Dévanagala; and though the original 
founder may have come from India, the family had long been in 
the Island, and the great Alakésvara ought not to be regarded as 
& Dravidian usurper. 
DD. B, JAYATILAKA. 


APPENDIX G. 


First, with regard to the death of Alakésvara. I do not think 
that that great statesman was murdered at all; least of all by 
— igama, the chief hierarch of the Buddhist church. The 
co, ding personality of Alakésvara had been absent from the 
field of .f Ceylon politics for many years before Parékrama Bahu VI. 
came to the throne. The presumption, therefore, is that he had 
been long dead at that time, and that the story of his usurpation 
and of his tragic death which followed in consequence is all a 
picturesque fable invented in later times. 

Secondly, I do not think that King Pardkrama Bahu VI. was 
the son of Sri Vira Vijaya Bahu V1., although that has always been 
the accepted opinion, and is so still. The authority quoted from 
Perakumba Sirita—far from supporting the accepted opinion— 
seems to go far to destroy it. It says that King Pardkrama Bahu 
was the son of Jaya Mahdi Lena (Secretary for War), a nobleman 
of the Lemeni branch of the royal race. Now, Jaya Mahdi Lena 
and Sri Vira Vijaya Bahu are clearly not identical. For the one , 
was merely a royal scion, while the other was a king; and the one 
belonged to the Lemeni branch of the royal stock, while the other 
belonged to the ‘* Mehenawara Vansa,” the branch sprung from 
the priestess. I think, therefore, that the paternity of Pardkrama 
Bahu VI., aa given by the writer, according to the received opinion, 
must be considerably revised. 






W. F. Gus awanpDaxa. 


+ 
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APPENDIX H. 


It is unfortunate that Mudaliyaér Simon de Silva took no part 
in the discussion at the Meeting. His Memorandum (Appendix 
E) subsequently sent in is on much the same lines as Mr. D. B. 
Jayatilaka’s criticiams. I shall first shortly deal with the two 
pr points (1) and (3) contained in the Mudalivar's Memoran- 

(1) As explained at the Meeting, I had no decided opinion in 
regard to the identification of Gurubebila, and was prepared to 
accept any reazonable explanation from those who had greater 
local knowledge. For further information on the question, vide 
Appendix C. 

(3) Vishnu for Vibhisana was an oversight, since corrected. 

(2) The Mudaliyér challenges what he calls my “ theory that 
Sri Pardékrama Bahu was the son of Vira Vijaya Bahu,” on the 
assumption that I have “ entirely misunderstood and incorrectly 
translated "' the stanza from the Perakumbd Sirita. No reason 
is given why grammatically or otherwise the words cannot be 
rendered in the sense taken by Mr. W. P. Ranesinghe, who has 
favoured me with a translation. His rendering (wide = aa 
A) makes it convey the meaning that Parékrama Bahu V- 
the son of Vijaya Bahu of the Sevulu race and grandson of King 
Parikrama.” It will scarcely be contended that this careful 
scholar, too, “‘ entirely misunderstood and incorrectly translat 
the stanza. It is the only way it can be rendered consistently 
with the other contemporary authorities, which bear out that 
Sri Parfkrama Babu VI. was the son of Sevulu Vijaya Bahu. 

Further, it is stated in the Mudaliyér's Memorandum, that 

“Parikrama Bahu herein referred to was Parakrama Bahu the 
Great of Polonnaruwa."" This cannot be, as Parakrama Bahu the 
Great (1164-1197) was not the “ grandfather" of Sri Parakrama 
Bahu VI. (1412-1467). According to the Kévyas¢khara, which is 
cited in support of this view, it was a “Jaya Mahé Lena” who 
was “grandfather " of Sri Parakrama Bahu VI. (vide Appendix 
A) Even if “grandfather” be taken in the extended sense 
of “ancestor,” the Mudaliyér will not be supported by the 
wathority to which he appeals, for the “grandfather or 
“ ancestor mentioned in the Kdryastkhara is Jaya Maha Lena 
and not Parikrama Bahu the Great. That Jaya Mahé in that 
stanza refers to the “ ancestor,”’ the founder of the house, there 
is very little doubt. De Couto states that Sri Parakrama Bahu's 
mother’s father was King Parikrame Bahu, which is consistent 
with the statement in the Perakwald Sirita, The Mudaliyar 
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should have cited “ the other contemporary writer from whom 
“it can be shown that Sri Parékrama Bahu was the son of Jaya 
Mahala.” That monarch's own sannas declare that his father 
was “king,” and the Rdjdvaliya and Valentyn bear out that he 
was Vijaya Bahu VI. (vide Appendix A). 

(4) In saying that he “can think of no authority " for my 
statement that “‘ Pardkarama Bahu struck off the head of the 
usurper Alakésvara at the bidding of Vidigama Maha Sami,” the 
Mudaliyér has forgotten to quote the two previous words of the 
sentence, “ Legend says.""* The Rajdvaliya, which he declares 
“does not support it,” states : “In this manner the prince lived 
in obscurity until he had attained the age of 16 years, when the 
elder Visidigama summoned the leading men, and having consulted 
together, sent for the prince; and, without the knowledge of 
Alakésvara, brought him out to the people under the asterism 
Phusa, on Thursday, the 7th day of the bright fortnight of the 
month Wesak. Having caused Alakésvara to be put to death, he 
raised the prince to the throne under the name of Sri Parakrama 
Bahu.’ The legend merely supplies the detail who was the 
agent the priest employed to kill the usurper. 

The identification of Gurubebila with Hanwella would appear 
to have as much warrant aa ite identification with Vanaguro- 
godella. But I expressed no decided view, and will yield to 
special local knowledge. 

The question of the origin of Alakésvara has no immediate 
bearing on the subject, and was fully dealt with by me in a 
previous Paper. The contemporary authorities quoted there 
show conclusively that he belonged to a Dravidian family from 
Conjeveram, whose settlement was at Rayigam. The proposition 
that the family name is Amaragirivasa cannot be maintained, as 
the word merely means that Alakésvara resided at Amaragiri. 

; E. W. Perera. 
| 5, Simon de Silva, Mudaliydr, submitted a Memorandum 
dissenting from some of Mr. Perera's statementae,t ‘ 

6. Mr. D. B. Jayatilaka said that the Paper was very interest- 
ing and threw a flood of light upon on exceedingly obscure period 
of Ceylon history. He drew the attention of the Meeting to a few 
points in regard to which he could not agree with the writer. t 


7. .W.F, Gunawardana, Mudaliydr, disagreed with two points 
in the Paper.§ . 





i 











* The “ legend,"—if such exists, is so manifestly unworthy of 
crodence that it should best be not countenanced.—B,. Ed. Sec. 


7 See Appendix E. } See Appendix F, § See Appendix G. 
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8. Mr. Harward, referring to the Paper and ita subject in a 
general way, drew attention to the interest attaching to the study 
of the Chinese invasions of Ceylon, the tribute paid by Ceylon, and 
the circumstances in which that tribute was terminated. They 
had not had the Chinese point of view developed, except in tha 
very brief extracts from the Chinese chronicles given in the first 
volume of Sir Emerson Tennent's ‘* History of Ceylon.” 

9. Mr. Perera, in reply, said that the chief bone of contention 
seemed to be that he should have charged a hierarch of the Buddhist 
ehurch with murder. That was no reflection on the faith. It 
had happened before that a monk had killed a man, and it might 
happen again. A cowl did not always make a monk.* 

10. ‘The Chairman, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Perera, 
said it was Papers of that kind which really illustrated the value of 
a Society such as that to which they belonged ; because it brought 
into the hight of day obscure alleys in the history of the country 
in which they were all living, and called forth discussions such as 
those to which they had listened that evening. Far be it from 
him to attempt to adjudicate upon the various points raised, 
Whether the king, whose history they had just listened to, was 
himself or was not himself was a point upon which none of 
them, he felt sure, at a moment's notice would like to pronounce, 
after the authoritative declaration that he was not himself which 
they had received from Mudaliy4r Gunawardana. He felt sure 
that later they would receive from the same quarter a justification 
of that belief, if only in the form of a Note that might be appended 
to some issue of the Journal. 

The vote of thanks was carried cordially, 
axe Mr. J. Harward read the Annual Report of the Council 
OF Luue: 





ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1909. 


_ The Council of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
have the honour to submit their Report for 1909. 


MEETINGS AND Parers. 


Five General Meetings of this Society have been held during the 
year, at which the following Papers were read and discussed :— 
(1) “ Letters from Rajasinha IL. to the Dutch,” by Mr. 
Donald F 


. Ferguson. 

(2) “Jnana Vasishtam,”’ by the Hon. Mr. P. Arundchalam, 
M.A., C.C.8. 

(3) “ Soy ae Delft,” by the Hon. Mr. J. P. Lewis, M.A., 

(4) “ The Dutch Embassy to Kandy in 1731-32," by Mr, P. E. 
Pieris, M.A., LL.M., C.C.8. 








* Mr. Perera subsequently repli 


to certain other criticiams in a 
Memorandum. See Appendi : 


i.—B., Ed. See. 


- 
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LECTURES DELIVERED. 
(1) “ History of Indian Art," with lantern illustrations, by 
A. K. Coomdraswamy, D.Sc. | 
(2) “The Antiquity of Stone Architecture in India and 
Ceylon.” with lantern illustrations, by Mr. D. M. de Z. 

A Paper entitled “The Kandyan Navandanné,”” by Mr. H. W. 
Codrington, B.A,, C.C.S., was accepted for publication without 
being read at a Meeting. 

MEMBERS. 

During the past year forty-five new Members were elected, viz., 
A. 8. de Silva; E. 8. Dassenaike, B.A., LL.B.: H: L. de Mal, 
Proctor, 8.C.; W. A. Samarasingha, D. Devapuraratna, Proutor, 
5.C.; F. Gomesz, B.A.: A. H. G meaz, F.B.A., F.N.F.A. ; 
K. J. Saunders, B.A.; J. L. Pieris, Gate Mudaliyar: A. O. 
Jayawardana ; J. W. de Silva, Proctor, §.C.; W. Wijeyesekera ; 
R. Sagarajasingam ; C. F. W. Halliley; A. W. Seymour, C.C.8. : 
G. A. F. Senaratna; Dr. D. Schokman, F.R.C.5.E.; C. E. de 
Vos, Barrister-at-Law; T. Reid, B.A., C.C.8.: F. H. Chambers, 
B.A., C.C.8.; T. A. Hodson, M.A., €.C.8.: H. Skinner; W. T. 
Southorn ; T. E. Karunatilaka; Hon. Mr. C. T. D. Vigors, C.C.8. ; 
J. D. Brown, B.A.,C.C.8.;G. F. Plant, B.A.,C.C.8.: B. Horaburgh , 
M.A., C.C.8, :°T. A, Carey, B.A.,C.C.8. : Dr. ¥. Goonaratna, L.M. & 
S.; 5. Obeyesekere, Barrister-at-Law : C.A. Galpin; F. Jayatilaka, 
Proctor, §.C.; E.G. Brooke: J. M. Senaviratna;: T. Maclachlan : 
5S. J. Williamez; Rev. L. A. Joseph, M.A., B.D.: De. T. B. 
Kobbekaduwe, M.R.C.S, & L.R.C.P.; Ven. M. Sri Nanisséra-; 
5. O, Canagaratnum; C. C. J. Senaviratna, Proctor, §.C.: H. 
Perera, Gate Muhandiram ; Rev. J. P. de Pinto and Rev. Father 


Lire-MeEmMBeERs. 
Messrs. P. E. Pieris, M.A., C.C.S., and D. M. de Z. Wickrama- 
aingha have become Life-Members. 


RESIGNED. 
Five Members have resigned, viz., Messrs. A. Anson, 0. W. 
Heinman, J. Mathieson, T. Southwell, Mr. Justice A. Wood 
Renton, and Mr. E. 8. W. Sendthi Raja. 


DeaTus. 

The Council record with regret the death of the following 
Members :—Messra. C. M. Fernando, M.A., LL.M. : G. W. Jaya- 
wardana, J.P.; J. P. Perera, Proctor; A. M. Perera - J. de &. 
Rajepaksa, J.P., Mudaliyar ; and M. Suppramaniyan. 

The Council passed the following vote of condolence on the 
death of Mr. C. M. Fernando :— 

Resolved—** That the Council of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society wishes to express its sympathy and condolence 
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with the family of the late Mr. C. M. Fernando, M.A., LL.M., 
and to express its sense of the loss which the Society has sus- 
tained by his death :— 

“ By the death of Mr. C. M. Fernando, M.A., LL.M., Senior 
Crown Counsel, Ceylon, this Society has lost one of its most 
valued Members. He joined the Society in 1889, and was a 
Member of the Council from 1896, and was the senior Member. 
He was a regular attendant at Meetings, and to the part which 
he took in tte discussions and to his contributions, the I 
of Meetings and the Journals of this Society owe much of their 
interest and value.” 

To the Journals of this Society Mr. Fernando contributed the — 





(1) “ The Music of Ceylon,” No. 45, 1894. 
(2) “The Inauguration of the King in Ancient Ceylon," 
No. 47, 1896. 
(3) “ A Note on the Palwography of Ceylon,” No. 55, 1904, 
(4) “Two Old Sinhalese Swords,” No. 56, 1905. 
The Society has now on its roll 316 Members; of thease, 33 are 
Life Members, 10 Honorary Members. 


DEFAULTERS. 
The following. names have been removed from the list of 
Members for non-paymen subst 


5 : Andree, 
G. W. Bibile, A. Chinnish, W. Jeyawickransa, Pandit Gopi Nath, 
G. C. Lee, J. M. Weerasuriya. 





PUBLICATIONS, 
"Two Numbers of the Journal, Vol. XX., No. 60, and Vol. XXI., 
No. 61, were published during the year. 

No. 60 consists of the valuable “ History of Ceylon from the 
earliest times to 1600 a.p. as related by Jofio de Barros and 
Diogo de Couto,” specially translated and edited for the Society 
by Mr. Donald Ferguson, and forms Volume XX. of the Society's 
Journal. 

No. 61 contains, in addition to the Proceedings of the Council 
and General Meetings, the following Papers :— 

(1) “ The ye of the Tamil Veldlas,"’ translated by Mr. 
¥. J. Tambipillai. aa 

(2) °“° Amongst the last Veddads,"’ by Moszkowski. 

(3) ** Notes on recent work among the Veddds,” by Dr. C. G. 





(4) ha 7 | rit - 

Century : a Sketch,” by Mr. P. E. Pieris, M.A., C.C.8. 

(5) “ Sump tuary Laws and Social Etiquette of the Kandyans, a! 
by Mr. T. B. Paranatella. 

(6) “ Kandyan Music,"’ by Mr. 8. D. Mahawalatenna. 

(7) “ The lesser known Hills of the Batticaloa District and 
Lower Uva," by Mr.}F. Lewis, F.L.8. 


’ 
g. 
te 
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List or MEMBeEnrs., 

A list of Members, giving the names of all the past and present 
Office-Bearers from the beginning of the Socety in 1845, corrected 
up to August 31, 1909 (compiled by the Society’s Clerk and 
Librarian, Mr, F. D. Jayasinha), was published during the year 
and issued to Members. 

THe LiBrary. 

The additions to the Library, including parts of periodicals, 
numbered 404. 

The Library is indebted for donations to the following :— 

The Government of India: the Archmological Survey of India : 
the Linguistic Survey of India ; the Secretary of State for India 
in Council; Dr, A. Caroll; Cuerpo de Ingenieros de Menas del 
Peru; the Postmaster-General, Colombo ; Mesars. H. D. Watson ; 
Mr. L. 8, 5. O'Malley, I.C.8.; F. Otto Schrader, Ph.D. : BR. V. 
Russell, L.C.5.; C. Brown ; F. Max Nabe; Professor T. W. Rhys 
Davids, Ph.D. ; Dr. A. K. Coomdraswimy; the Hon. the Colonial 
Secretary, Ceylon; L. de La Vallée Poussin: Baron Cana de 
Vaux; C. R. Lanman; G. A. Grierson, C.LE., Ph.D. ; T. South- 
well; J. A. T. Schwory ; H. R. Nevill, LC.S.; G. H. Girtz; R. 
D. Salsburz ; W. W. Atwood ; the Director of Public Instruction, 
Ceylon; Sir R. C. Temple, C.I.E.; G. L. Corbett: R. H. §. 
Huchinson; the Archwological Survey of Ceylon: W. F. 
Gunawardana, Mudaliyér; Major K. D. Erskine, LA.; G. L, 
Raymond, L.H.D., &c.; M. A. Stein; M. M. Din; the Siam 
Society ; the Archmological Survey of Burma. 

For valuable exchanges received during the year the Society 
is indebted to the following :— 

The Musée Guimet, Paris ; the Societ¢ Zoologique, Paria; the 
State Archives, Netherlands: California Academy of Sciences : 
the Royal Society of Victoria ; the Royal University of Upaala ; 
the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia: the Smithsonian 
Institute; the Anthropological Society of Bombay ; United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington; the United 
States Geological Survey, New York; the United States Bureau 
of Education, Washington ; the Anthropologische Cesellschaft 

Loenigeractyerstrasse, Berlin: Bataviaasch Genootechap van 
Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Batavia; the Secretary Deutache 
Morglandische Geeselschaff-Halle, Germany; the American 
Oriental Society ; La Societé Imperiale des Naturales de Moscow, 
Russia ; the Asiatic Society of Japan ; the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland ; the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; 
John Hopkins University, Baltimore, United States of America ; 
the Anthropological Institute, London: the Geological and 
Natural History Survey of Canada ; the Royal Colonial Institute, 








London; the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society : 
Koninklijk Institunt voor de Taal-Land en Volken Kunde van 
Nederlandsch Indie, Holland: the Director-General of Archm- 
ology, India; K. K. Naturtistorischen, Hopmuseumns, Austria : 
L'Ecole Francaise, d'Extreme-Orient, Hanoi, &c. 


4 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 1909, 
The Council has secured from the Archeological Commissioner 


a brief summary of the operations of the Archeological Survey 
during 1909. 





‘A much-needed increase to the Archsological vote, under the 
sub-heads of ‘‘ Labour” and “ Preservation of Ancient Monu- 
ments," sanctioned from 1909, has permitted of field operations 
being conducted with redoubled vigour. No previous year in the 
life of the Archeological Survey has witnessed equal progress, 
especially at Polonnaruwa and Sigiriya. 


L—ANURADHAPURA. 
I,—Clearing. 

With the sum of Rs. 5,000 now made yearly available to the 
Archsological Commissioner for freeing ruined areas of scrub 
and rank weeds, all the larger spaces dotted with ruins were kept — 
clear at Anurddhapura. | 

In addition, was started the systematical clearing of the jungle 
which has for centuries enveloped the numerous caves and ruined 
sites at Mihintalé, known to exist. but barely accessible, on and 
around the clustered hills. 3 

It is hoped to follow up this sweep of the undergrowth by 

‘suming excavation of the Mihintalé ruins, commenced as long 
ago as 1893, but since deferred owing to more pressing claims at 
Anuridhapura and elsewhere, 


V essagiriya,—The ruins of the ancient Monastery at Vessagiriya 
close to the main road from Anurédhapura to Kuronégala. The 
most northerly rock (A), and the ruins situated to the east of the 
apoond rock (EB), were oe with between 1906-1908. ‘i 

During the i year (1909), after some heavy cutting, t 
sites on rock B (two eral dagabas and a vihdré), its caves, and 
all ruims adjoining it to the west, have been unearthed. 

A quincunx group, probably a viharé and four piriven off ita 
angles, with several appurtenant buildings, stand between the 
middle rock (B) and the southernmost rock (C). 

To round off excavations at Vessagiriya the exploiting of these 
and of the ground immediately round the foot of rock C alone 
remains. 

Il.—PoLoxwarcuwa. 


With the exception of a few special sites (mainly those apper 
ning to the lan iacis ‘Danetar, Ranke Vehbera and * Kiri 
Vehera ") the decade since 1900 (when the Archwological Survoy 


E 36-10 
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first broke ground at Polonnaruwa) has witnessed the excavation 
of all the chief structures of “ Pulastipura,” from the mistermed 
“ Demala Mahé Séya™ on the north as far south as the “ Potgul 
Vehera " Monastery, a stretch of four miles. 


I.—Clearing. 

The parking of the city was continued by Moor axemen. With 
a larger gang of Sinhalese at work, the whole of the contineg wabian 
the walls of the Citadel and City were freed of underwood, 
here and there as © Sow picbureeue silvan champs within which 
no ruins seem to exist above ; 

Outside the City, northward, all the rains surrounding the two 
large Dagabas, the ‘‘ Gal-Vihéré,” and the ‘* Una-gala Vehera * 
hillock, were also re-cleared. 

To the west, across Tépdévews tank, the heavy jungle gripping 
a group of ruins me Sitala Maéligawa,” &c.), which stand quite 
isolated from the main ruins situated to north and east of the 
bund, was cot down and burnt. 


a 


?,— Excavations, 


“ Demala-Maha-Séya.” 

rd sy ae poner er fr Seine” Vier he cae ts 
“ Jétawanérama”™” and “ Tha 2 
<Lisetdas acpmana ae ee ry 

Exteriorly, the brick and stucco ornamentation of its moulded 
basement and wall face, though carried out on very similar lines, 
departs from the simplicity of “* Thapardma, " and is more lavish 
even than that of “Jétawandérima.” This plethora of _ 
mouldings and ornament palls on the eye from overcrow 
details and want of proportion. 

The south and east walls stand in fair preservation, but the 
back (west) wall and much of the north have fallen, whilst the 
vaulted roof of vestibule and shrine has wholly collapsed. 

In 1885—86 the vestibule was unearthed, under the direction of 
Mr. 8. M. Burrows, and disclosed remains of interesting frescoes 
(Buddhist legends, &c.) on ita inner walls. 

Unfortunately no steps were taken to protect these paintings, 
and in the fifteen years interval before the Archmological Server 
commenced work at Polonnaruwa, they had faded 
recognition. 

The first task of the past season's excavation was the removal of 
the débris which literally choked the entresol. leading on from the 
veatibule, as well as the shrine itself, up to the top of the walls, 
which are 25 feet high in places. 

The difficulty of dealing with this immense mass of caked brick 
and mortar talus, which filled the passage and shrine, rendered the 
work both slow and dangerous, in view of the crumbling state of 
the later built inner walls.* Vey Se whole cpa ee 


ee 





Moe noe y wee Tisietedl ic the make She Sa aera 
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or what remains of the colossal statue of Buddha (hiti-pilima) 
which stands erect against the back wall. This Immense firure, 
formed of brick heavily plastered, is headless and had lost its 

The frescoes are fullof interest. They depict legendary episodes 
from the life of Gautama Buddha. The rain piece on the south 
wall shows the “ Tathdgata,” stiffly posed in a boat with two 
rowers, Who are admirably represented. Though not so well 
preserved as the paintings in the “‘ pockets ” at Sigiri-gala, those 
found on the walls of “ Demala Mah4 Séya " yield nothing to the 
latter in variety and spirited execution. Many of the figures are 

The extreme flimsiness of the screen walls (clay conglomerate 
packing, plaster coated) on which the frescoes are painted threatens 
their rapid disintegration, if not entire destruction. Every effort 
has, therefore, been made to preserve them for at least some 
time, in order to secure, before it is too late, copies in oil as far as 
the worn paintings can be reproduced. : 

Aj 6 stick roof, thatched with cadjans, has been thrown 
across the shrine to shelter it from the north-east monsoon rains. 

The Buddha has also been specially protected by temporarily 
trussing the figure in a stick “ crate’ with ramba grass. But the 
image is tottering to its fall, and may not survive long. 

Cireular Ruin, 

About a hundred yards south of ““ Demala Maha Séya "" is a 
brick ruin, with remains of circular wall, The excavation of this 
structure (presumed to be a “ Wata-dé-gé"” hitherto) has yielded 
no satisfactory identification at present, 

It has proved to be pillarless, and the walls did not apparently 

3 ‘ine a digaba, as at the well-known “ Wata-déi-ge” near 
“ Thapérama” Vihiré, The diameter within the wall is about 


Vikdré, 

Between the “ Pabulu Vehera ™ (Daégaba) and the littl Hindi 
temple of granite sacred to Siva (Dévilé No. 2) a mound with 
crude masses of brickwork was next tried. 

Excavation has shown it to be an oblong Vihaéré, with vestibule 
once stoutly columned, and a shrine heavily walled in brick and 
mortar s0 os to bear up a vaulted roof. One or two broken 
images were exhumed here. Tho floor is laid in lime concrete 
coloured in a pattern of blue and red framing. - 


“ Pabulu Vehera.” 
This is the present-day name of the third in size of the completed 


Dégabas of Polonnaruwa. It lies some distance south of the 





* The leg was roughly renewed to save, if possible, further dismem- 
berment, or not improbably total fall, of the figure 
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There are manifest indications of the deliber 
its superstructure (Kola and Anbaias bekaoay iniGhe alii of brick 
débris, mortar bound, now burying the base of the Dagaba, 

So far only a vibéré, hugging ita south-west face, has been 
excavated, simultaneously with the above-mentioned vihéré near 
the Siva Dévalé. In ite inner sanctuary were found a huge lime- 
stone Aifi-pilima of the Buddha, fallen headlong, and another 


Monastery near the North Gate of the City. 


Close outside the Northern iets through the ancient City 

mar sae This Mo te Sra ripest or 
uare. onastery was excava nore’ ' 
ok viimrked aicncbuses axe a vihiné ands digube, Y 

The vihdré was of the familiar Polonnaruwa plan, with three 
images (of which the pedestals are in sifu) ranged side by side 
towards the back. Some of the figures were uncovered on the 
floor—all broken. 

The digaba differs from any yet examined at Polonnaruwa, 
It stood on a brick-faced ma/wwa, or platform, 57 ft. four-equare, 
raised 7 ft. 6 in. from ground level, and was reached by a steep 
flight of granite steps. The stairs are footed by a moonstone and 
a pair of Ndga dwérapdlas. The revetment of the maluwa is 
faced in front by a most effective dado of twenty full-faced lions, 
between pilasters, sharply moulded in brick tiles. The digaba 
proper had at base a diameter of about 30 ft. ; but it has been so 
mercilessly wrecked that its true outlines are difficult to recast. 

Treasure seekers had penetrated into the bell of the) 
by a diagonal shaft, and gutted its garbha, or “ relic ciasebar? ct 
which is partially exposed as they left it. This chamber really 
comprised three cellas, superimposed one above the other, each 
iienburing 3 fh. square nearly, and each containing wall niches 
for clay saucer lamps. The floor of the uppermost cella was 
rapier by a stone yontra-gala of 25 partitions; the second by 

slab on which rose a emall octagonal pillar, the “ Jndra- 
ki :” the third, and lowest, by a second yonira receptacle, but 
of brick and in 9 divisions. | 

Of the original deposita in these cellas, the only antiques 
ignored by the vandals were seven tiny bronze cobras found in two 
partitions of the bottom yanfra receptacle. 


City Wall, 
The City wall to the west has been laid bare, inside and out, 
where the main road from Minnériya twice cute through it. 


Not far weet of where an ancient Aerowra (aluice) of Tépé- 
vewa tank pierces the bund, occur four isolated ruins. 
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Furthest north are the remains of a pair of Hindd fanes. 

The larger of the two showed the familiar plan of a dévalé 
containing three yep a front hall, vestibule, and the inner- 
' most chamber. bottom of the walls alone survives. The 
argha slab (its lingam is missing), unearthed in the middle of the 
adytum, fixes the cult as that of Siva. 

The other ruin is no more than a small chamber, walled by well- 
dressed granite slabs, with a pilla (spout) projecting. It once 
formed the sanctuary of some fdévil, of which nothing more 
exists at this day. 


South of these Hinddi shrines a jungle-covered mound about 
20 ft. in height was opened late in the season. ‘This finally gave 
proof of having once served as a digaba. The hatares kofuwa 
(square tee) has wholly disappeared, but a large portion of the 
tapering kota, or pinnacle, with 23 of ita concentric rings intact, 
was unearthed on the slope of the mound where it must have 
fallon when the digaba was destroyed centuries ago. 

The digaba was apparently somewhat over 50 ft. in diameter, 
and touched tangentially at the cardinal points a square stereobate. 
Faint outlines of an outer ma/uwe about $0 it. square are traceable. 

It is not surprising to find that this digaba, like the smaller 
one near the North Gate of the City, had not esesped rifling by 
Southern Indian aliens. 

A breach had been made into the top of the bell to a depth of 
nearly 12 ft., uncovering two cellas. In the first a series of stone 
pillar-slabs (including the ‘‘ Indra-kila "’) were found fallen into the 
relic chamber, owing to the breach. This topmost cella had been 
quite denuded of all its contents save a single coin of Sahasa Malla 
(1200-1202 a.p.) 

Following the breach lower down, about half of a brick yanfra 
receptacle was unearthed, with 16 (of the full 25) partitions 
unbroken. The rest had evidently been destroyed and their 
contents appropriated. 

From the surviving divisions an extraordinarily varied set of 

Ken Out. 

To ascertain the sectional construction of the digaba, it was 
decided to sink a shaft below these breached relic chambers 
down to ground level. A further series of most interesting archa- 
ological articles came to light at different depths. 

Below the broken yanira receptaclo—doubtless the bottom of - 
the second cella—a third cella, in size a cube of 3 ft., was struck. 
This contained the most important “ find” of all—a squared 
nedestal of limestone (1 ft. 8 in. by 9} in.), with seven horizontal 
ribs (probably to represent Mount Maha Méru) and splayed at top 
xyramidically. This pedestal (of which three sides respectively 
still show traces of red, yellow, and white colouring—with 
blue, red, yellow, and white on the fourth side and top) stood 
on three small detached supports as tripod. It was crowned 
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by a beautifully modelled karaiduwa of beaten gold, 3 in. high, 
shaped like a diminutive digaba. The karaiid duwa contained 
seventeen small gems of no intrinsic value. 

Underneath this third chamber lay a nine-holed yanira receptacle 
of brick, each partition of which produced a of cobras, . 
a mother and four young, in bronze, or 45 ndgas in all. 

Below this again were found more valueless gems mingled with 
sand and lime mortar. Finally, a copper plate (once probably 
inscribed but now so corroded as to yield no trace of writing), 4 
coin or two, and a chank resting on a tripod." 


Maligawa. 

The last of the three sites attacked within Topavewa tank was a 
widespread mound covered with tall forest trees. It is situated 
within sight of the Promontory lying south-east. 

The lower portion of the mound is rubble-banked with relapana, 
or rubble pitching, as breakwater protection against the wavelets 
of the tank which once lapped it. 

When the trees had been cut and débriv removed from the sum- 
mit of the mound an extensive single structure steadily developed 
its ground plan, as its walls and cross walls were gradually 
unearthed 


Further, it became more and more evident that the structure 
was purely secular—without doubt a mdligdwa or residence of 
some chieftain, if not of royalty. 

No stone was used in the construction of this palace, or mansion, 
and 5-4 Anapahed little brick. Walls, floor, steps, all are of 
clay and lime concrete, thickly encased in, or overlaid with, lime 
plaster. The walls still stand from 3 to 5 ft, in height, showing 
most clearly the internal arrangement of corridors and rooms. 

Access could be gained to the building only by a staircase in the 
middle ofthe north face, rising to a bay portico and landings, 
from which three gangways diverged and completely encircled the 
structure. At the back (south) there is another bay, from which 
tore descended, not directly but westward, on to the rubble-faced 
platform. 

Entering the building from the front, the first chamber is a 
spacious hall, nearly 39 by 32 ft. in dimensions, the front portion 
of which was once supported on 24 wooden pillara, There was 
passage directly through this hall to an elongated room of the 
same breadth, but only 6 ft. Gin. indepth. This again leads into 
a verandah, 9 ft. 4 in. wide at the back, by barely 6 ft. 5 in. along 
the flanks of the hall and narrow room which it also skirts. The 
hall admitted into this verandah through cramped side openings. 
The verandah at the east was bare, and from it stairs originally 
mounted to upper storeys, which must have been entirely of 
wooden construction. 

The corresponding verandah on the west contained a lavatory, 
cut off by a cross wall, but accessible from the back verandah, 


aa! [= SS a 


* “All these ** finds "' will be deposited in the Colombo Museum. 
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The walls of chambers and verandah still show openings where 
windows were placed at intervals. Vertical holes in the walls 
point to some eighty stout posts being engaged in them (to add 
strength), in addition to the twonty-four pillars in the hall which 
were free standing. 

‘The floor is laid with a thick coating of lime plaster, no doubt 
formerly coloured in a red and blue carpet design, for on the walls 
are still to be seen portions of a dado—a brilliant red framing. 
The whole structure—chambers, verandah, and three gangways— 
covered an area of &4 feet square. 

The only “finds” made were a small (illéfaya, or chunam box, 
still contaming lime ors six centuries old, a coin of Sahasa 
Malla, and a skull which crumbled to the touch. 


3.—Restoration. 
“ Thipdréma"™ Viharé.—The work of filling in the many and 
eracks in the walls and roofs of the shrine and vestibule, 
and the rebuilding, where necessary, of the doubtful inset arch 
at the doorway into the shrine, was completed by the end of the 
Last year, therefore, it was safe to turn attention to the square 
duplicated tower. 
e soffit of the vaulted roof of the shrine was firet pointed to 
e cleaning of the tower, prior to dealing with its cracks, 
disclosed that it had formerly been gutted from the top, in the 
expectation of finding treasure, and the breach subsequently | 
refilled with loose débris, Allis now set right; the tower has been 
rendered quite impervious to rain, and the countless abrasions 
and pittings in its wall and roof roughly mended to save further 
rapid weathering. 
Tia aes Sy ie ti, Samad relaid in cement concrete in 

Last season the “ weepholes” through the parapet (which 
of old merely allowed rain water to run down and wear away the 
wall face of the building) were corbelled out as bracket spouting, 
so as to ensure the drainage being thrown clear of the basement 

Wata-dd-gé.—The pavement of the inner and upper maluwa 
surrounding the central dagabe (within the brick wall) was taken 
up and laid with @ re in ing alope. 

With no roof to shelter the d4gaba and its cireuls ov 
that the concentric rings of tall granite columns n0 longer stand, 
the space became virtually converted during wet weather into a 
shallow tank with no egress for the water. 

A conduit has now been cut, through both ita granite plintha 
(outer and inner) and the brick wall, in the middle of each 
quadrant, to pass off water from inside to the exterior mafuwa, 
whence existing gargoyles discharge it on to the ground. The 
pavement surrounding the digaba will in future, therefore, be 






\ 
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The annual clearing of scrub within the enceinte of * Sigiri 
Nuwera ” was carried out. 


2.— Restoration. 

In 1908, the western half of the “ Lion-staircase house” at 
the foot of the ladders leading to the summit of the Rock was 
refaced strongly in stepped masonry, cement-pointed, as a 
protection against further wash from rain water falling over 
the Rock. 

Last season the east side of the structure was similarly renewed. 

Attention was then given to the South Approach Ms the 
“gallery.” The upper flights of steps on this Approach were 
excavated in 1895, and subsequently restored partially by adding 
continuous retaining and half walls on the off side. 

But of the lower tiers, which had been long ago washed down 
the slope of the hill, nothing remained ; and, to render the South 





three staircases and landings were partially construeted, almost 
iting the upper flights of steps with the broad terrace below 

from which the original staircase ascent Was made. 
Simultaneously, a broad stairway of rubble stone, set in mortar, 

was erected from the tank bund, at the foot of the hill, as far as 


along intervening terraces. It will then be possible to reach the 
“gallery” and gain the top of Sigiri-gala by a succession of 
staircases the whole way from the driving road at the foot of the 
ascent to the hill. 
Siva Déwilé No. 2. 

The vestibule of this chaste Hindi shrine, which threatened to 
fall unless promptly rebuilt, was wholly dismantled, and has been 
well reset, 

The shrine walls have opened out in places, and with the dome 
heed more attention than had been anticipated. These will be 
S860 to next season. 


IV.—Epigraphical Work. 


Part IV. of the “ Epigraphia Zeylanica " appeared early in 
1900. Mr. Wie ir is believed to have Part V. in’ 

Eye-copying and securing ink “ squeezes " of the lithic records 
of the Island was steadily continued last year. The inscriptions 
of the North-Western Province are now being gradually collected. 


of Ceylon inscriptions are, after being photographed, to be stored 
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at the Colombo Museum for the benefit of the students of the 
palmography and ancient language of the Island as deducible 
from its cave rock, slab, and pillar records. 





CoUNCIL 


Under Rule 16 Messrs. C. Drieberg and R. G. Anthonisz had to 
retire by seniority, and the Hon. Mr. 5. C. Obeyesekere and the 
Hon. Mr. Justice A. Wood Renton by least attendance, but two 
of these gentlemen being eligible for re-election, Messrs. R. G. 
Anthonisz and C. Drieberg were re-elected, and the vacancies in 
the Council were filled by the appointment of Messrs. E. B. 

The vacancy caused by the death of Mr. J. Parsons was filled 
by the appointment of Mr. D. B. Jayatilaka, and that caused by 
the death of Mr. C. M. Fernando was filled by the appomtment 
of the Hon. Mr. H. L. Crawford, C.M.G. 


PRESIDENTSHIP. 


The vacancy caused by the resignation of the Hon. Mr. John 
Ferguzon, C.M.G., was filled by the appointment of Sir Hugh 
Clifford, K.C.M.G., who was Vice-Patron of the Society the 
previous year. ‘ 


Annexed (see page 58) is a balance sheet, showing the expendi- 
ture and receipts for 1909. 


12. Dr. NEL proposed the adoption of the Report which, he 
said, was very gratifying. It showed an increase in the number 
of Members, and it was interesting to note that a good number of 
Civil Servants were joining the Society. The Society is now a6 
flourishing as it was 25 years ago. 

13. Mr. Rones seconded and, as a former Treasurer, congratu- 
lated the Society on its substantial balance. 

14. The Cuarmwaw thought the Report was, on the whole, 
satisfactory, not only in the direction indicated by Dr. Nell, but 
also from the point of view of the finances of the Society, which 
at any rate at the present moment, were thoroughly sound. 

The Report was then adopted. 

Orrice-BEARERS. 

15. The Caamaan pointed out that he would be away from 
the Island from the end of the ensuing month till next year, and 
stated that in these circumstances he thought it altogether 
undesirable that he should be re-elected President. 

16. Mr. Hanwarp said that at a Meeting of the Council it had 
been unanimously decided to ask Sir Hugh Clifford to retain his 
position as President. Other Presidents absent from the Island 
on furlough had retained the position and resumed the duties on 
returning, and he thought he was not going too far in saying that 
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at no period within his memory had the Society been more 
prosperous than during the short Presidentship of Sir Hugh 
Clifford. He thought he was expressing the wishes of all in hoping 
that the Chairman would reconsider his decision. 

17. The Caamwawn said he was very sensible of the honour 
they had done him, but his own strong opinion in the matter was 
that the President of the Society should be present in the Colony, 
and should be an active force both on the Council and at the 
Meetings of the Society. It seemed to him that to elect any 
person President a few weeks before his departure from the Colony, 
when during the remainder of the current year he could not, 
humanly speaking, be in it, was not to do quite full justice to 
the Society and not to fill the Presidential chair in a way that 
was likely to serve the Society's best mteresta. 

18. Being further urged the Chairman said he did not wish to 
press his objection, and the office-bearers were then, on the 
motion of Mr. E. W. Jayewardene, seconded by Dr. ©. A. 
Hewawitarena, elected aa follows :— 


President.—The Hon. Sir Hugh Clifford, K.C.M.G. 

Vice-Presidents.—The Hon. Messrs. J. P. Lewis and P. 
Arundchalam, Dr, A. Willey and Mr. Philipp Fretidenberg. | 

Council.—Mudaliydra A. M. Gunasékera, Simon de Silve, and 
R. C. Kailasapillai, the Hon. Mr. H. L. Crawford, and Messrs. C- 
Drieberg, R. G. Anthonisz, E. B. Denham, M. K. Bamber, D. B. 
Jayatilaka, P. E. Pieris, E. W. Perera, and J. Still. 

Honorary Treasurer.—Mr. Gerard A, Joseph. 


Honorary Seeretaries.—Messrs. H. C. P. Bell, J. Harward, ated 
Gerard A. Joseph. 


19. Mr. Roxzs inquired the date of Mr. Lewis's departure. 

The Cuarmmaw said that it was the same as his own, but 
he gathered that the Council put forward his name 45 4 Vice- 
President out of compliment to so learned, distinguished, anal 
useful a Member. 








es 


Vore or THaANES. 
20. Mr, Perera proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, who had been not only an ornament but an active 
force for the good of the Society. 
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Colombo Museum, June 9, 1910, 


Present : 

The Hon. Mr. P. Arunichalam, M.A., C.C.S8., Vice-President, 
Mr. R. G. Anthonisz. | Mr. R. C. Kailésapillai, Muda- 
Hon. Mr. H. L. Crawford, | __ liyar. 

C.M.G. | Mr. E. W. Perera, Barrister- 


Mr. C. Drieberg, B.A., F.H.A.S. at-Law. 
Mr. A. M. Gunasékera, Muda-| Mr. P. E. Pieris, M.A., LL.M., 
Mr. D. B. Jayatilaka, B.A. 

Mr. G. A. Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 


TT 


Business. 

1. Read and confirmed Minutes of last Council Me 
on March 16, 1910, 

2. The CaaraemMan, before proceeding with the business of the 


Meeting, addressed the Meeting in regard to the death of King 
Edward VII. | 





ing held 


falls to me as Vice-President to submit for your acceptance a 
resolution, which T would ask you to pass in solemn silence. 

The loss we deplore is of no ordinary sovereign. In the 
discharge of the duties of his exalted station, His late Majesty 
won the respect, love, and devotion of all his subjects. They 
knew np ie welfare : his highest aim, and that for it he 
worked with unceasing toil. Up to his last breath he remained 
steadfast and true to that ideal of service which shone so long 
on his crest as Prince of Wales: Ich dien. His memory will be 
enshrined in the hearts of a grateful people. Well would it be for 
us if we strove, each in his sphere, to keep that ideal before us. 
It waa the privilege of this Society to be linked to his gracious 
. ality as Patron of our parent Society. His Majesty's lively 

terest In art, science, and literature was well known, and 
was manifested in the active encouragement and support of 
numerous institutions throughout the Empire for their advance- 
ment. Above all, the British Academy, which he founded, will 
be an enduring testimony to his patronage of literature. By his 
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successful efforts in the promotion of international harmony and 
goodwill he laid the whole world under his debt, and was univer- 
sally hailed as the Great Peacemaker ; and what nobler title can 
there be to the remembrance of posterity * 

To that Gracious Lady, the widowed Queen, in her affliction, 
our thoughts have daily turned ever since the sad news was flashed 
to us by the wires, and we pray that God in His goodness may 
give her strength to bear her sorrow. King Edward and Queen 
Alexandra have always seemed very near to us in Ceylon. His 
Majesty honoured the Island with a visit extending over many 
days in 1875, and captivated the hearts ofall. The links then 
formed were renewed and strengthened when Their Majesties sent 
their two beloved sons, still in their teens, among us in the year 
1882, and later their present Majesties in 1901. Our Island was 
thus specially favoured among the King’s dominions. 

His late Majesty's interest and attachment to Ceylon was 
shared by all the Royal Family. This was brought home to 
me in a striking manner in the winter of 1904, when Mrs. 
Arundichalam and I were in England, and Her Majesty Queen 
Alexandra was graciously pleased to honour us with a private 
audience at Buckingham Palace. Impressed as we were—and 
who is not t—by the Queen's marvellous beauty and gracious 
manner, we were scarcely leas impressed by the interest manifested 
in this Island and its people and the concern for their welfare— 
an interest so deep that Her Majesty expressed her disappointment 
that it had not been possible for her to accompany the King to 
Ceylon in 1875, but Her Majesty still hoped to pay the Island a 
visit. The happiness of welcoming Her Gracious Majesty among 
us can now be scarcely hoped for. But should that good fortune 
be granted to us, no need to say that the Queen Mother is assured 
of a universal welcome of the most loyal affection and devotion. 
It is impossible for any formal words to express our grief at the 
close of so great and beneficent a career as that of His late Majesty 
and our sympathy with the widowed Queen. But such as it is, 
I ask you to pass this resolution and to authorize the Honorary 
Secretary to forward it to His Excellency the Governor for 
submission to His Majesty the King and the Queen Mother. 

The following vote of condolence was passed in solemn silence, 

Resolved ,—‘ To place on record the grief of this Society and 
its sense of the profound loss. sustammed by the British Empire, 
and by the world of art, science, and literature, by the death of 
His Majesty King Edward VIL., Patron of the Parent Society, and 
to submit the same with our humble condolence to His Majesty 
King George V., the Queen Mother, and the Royal Family.” 


3. Resolved,—That the following Members be recon 


for election :— | | | 
(1) C. A. Davis: recommended by We pee haga 
(2) C. V. Brayne, C.C.S.; recom- (J. A. Daniel. 
mended by -G. A. Joseph. 
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(3) c M. Sacer ye C.0.8.: (7. A. Daniel. 





recommend G. A. Joseph. 
4) T. AL Abdul Raheem : recom- { J. A. Daniel. 
. mended by 1G. A. Joseph. 
(5) J. O'R. Murty, €.C.8.: recom- | J. A. Daniel. 
mended by G. A. Joseph. 
(6) R. B, Strickland, M.A.: recom- {| A. Willey. 
mended by 1G, A. Joseph. 
(7) D. A. W. Bandaranayaka, D. B. Ja 
preeton 80. rosommtada | DB. Jayna 





(8) J. A. Varey, Irrigation Engi- ( J. W. Robertson. 
heer: recommended by iG, A. Joseph. 
a eph. 
(9) J. E. Rode : recommended by recede: 
4. Laid on the table a Paper entitled “'The Earliest Dutch 
Visits to Ceylon,’ by Mr. Donald F 


Ferguson. 
Resolved ,—That ‘the Paper be referred to Messrs. F. H. de Vos 
and R. G. Anthonsiz, 


5. Laid on the table a Pa entitled * ’ Translation of Kidvya- 
. Chapter I.” by Mr. A. O. Jayawardana. 

“Resolved, —That the Paper be be referred to Mesars. P. E. Pieris 

and A. Mendis Gunasékera, Mudaliyar. 


6. Laid on the table a letter from Mr. JJ. Still regarding his 
“ Notes on Katuwana Fort.”’ 

Resolved,—That the Notes he referred to Mr. P. E. Pieris, in 
terms of Council's Resolution at the last ‘Meeting, and then, with 
the remarks of Mesars, Harward and Pieris, be sent to Mr, Still. 

7 Laid on the table 4 letter from Mrs. A. K. Coomi: Lewy 
regarding the translation of Profesanr ae Maldive Paper, 

Resolyed,—That the matter do stand Sah 

8. Laid on the table Circular No. 79 oat March 19, con 
the opinions of Messrs. P. E. Pieris and J. Still on the Papor entitled 
“ Mulgiri-gala,”" by Mr. Donald Fe 


Resolved .—That the Paper do lie over till the cost of repro- 
ducing the Plates be ascertained. 


9%. In view of Dr. A. Willey’s (Vice-President) departure from 
Ceylon— 

Resolved,—To express the Society's appreciation of the 
valuable services rendered to it by Dr. A. Willey, M.A., D.Sc., 
F.R.8., a5 Vice-President, and to the cause of Science in Ceylon 
a8 Director of the Colombo Museum, and its deep re 
severance of his connection with Ceylon, and to recommend to 

ciety that he be elected an Honorary Member for life under 








10. Resolved, -—That a General Meeting be held earl Jul 
Bearer the date and the business be left in the hartecs i 
| t. 





Plate I. 





HIER LEYT BEGRAVEN 
JUFF™ MARIA MAGDALENA 
VAN DER HEYDEN HUYSVROUWE 
VAN DEN E.HEER GAREL BOLNER 
COMMANDEUR DER STAD EN LAN 
DEN VAN GALE MATURES 
OVERLEEDEN DEN J? /JANUARIO 
A’ /697 
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FOURTH SUPPLEMENTARY PAPER ON 
THE MONUMENTAL REMAINS OF THE DUTCH EAST 
INDIA COMPANY IN CEYLON.* 


By F. H. pe Vos, 


Barrister-at-Law, and Member of the Society of Dutch Literature, 
dv. of Leyden. 


Recent excavations on the site of the “ Groote Kerk,” 
Church street, Galle, have resulted in the discovery of two 
Dutch tombstones, sketches of which, kindly made for me by 
Mr. D. W. Goonawardena, of the Police Court of Galle, are 
submitted with thia Paper. These tombstones have been laid 
down on the floor of the Dutch Reformed Church, Galle. 

1. 
See Plate I. 

Translation.—Here lies buried Juff. Maria Magdalena van 
der Heyden, wife of the Hon. Carel Bolner,t Commandenr of 
the City and Lands of Galle and Matara. Died on January 12, 
1697. : 

Remarks.—Carel Bolner was"a native of Dantzic. He was 
an Aasistent, 1670 (Colombo), Koopman and Pakhwismeester, 
1686 (Colombo), Koopman and Administrateur, 1638 (Colombo), 
Commandeur, 1693-1704 (Galle), Governor of Malacca, May 
10, 1704-1707. Maria Magdalena van der Heyden, born in 
Hoorn, was his second wife, he having married her in Colombo 
on February 1, 1682. He married thirdly, in Colombo, on 
March 5, 1702, Susanna van Schayck,$ baptized in Colombo 
May 5, 1661, daughter of Andries van Schayck of Utrecht 
and Abigail Ketelaer of Ter Goes. She died in Malacca on 








= 





* Journal, vol. XV., No.f49, p..213; vol. XVII, No. 52, p- le: 
vol. XVIIL, No. 54, p. 51; vol. XVIII, No. 54, p. soz. 

+ Journal, vol. XV., No. 49, p. 267. 

+t 60 Navoracher 238, 54 Navoracher 175. 

§ Ceylon Observer, May 9, 1906. Journal, Straits Branch, Royal 
Asintic Society, No. 34, July, 1900, p. 20. 
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4 
February 4, 1707. Before her marriage with Carel Bolner, 
Susanna van Schayck had contracted two other marriages: 
(1) with Hendrik Schook, Koopman, and (2) with the Rev. 
Hermanus Specht of Utrecht. 


FE 
See Plate II. 
Translahon.—Gravestone covering the dead body of Juff. 
Pieternella de Ridder, widow of the late Captain-Lieutenant 
Cornelis Verdonk. Died September 14, 1698, aged 24 years 
and 8 months. 
Arms.—The arms are those of the Verdonk family. Riet- 
stap* gives the following blazon :— 
VeEposKk.—Bruzelles. (An. 6 juillet, 1737: chevaliers du St. 
Empire 28 déc. 1737.) Ec. aux 1 et 4 d'azur anu lion d’arg 
arm. et lamp. de gu. aux 2 et 3 d’azur A trois gerbes d’or, liges 
a Cq. cour. C le lion iss. 
The second and third quarterings are the arms ot some 
family allied by marriage to the family of Verdonk. 
Remarks.—Cornelis Verdonk was perhaps the son of David 
Verdonk and Angeneta Roberts Alma.t There was a Dirk 
-Verdonk, an Assastent, Colombo, 1677. 
$.—St. Stephen’s Church, Fort Frederick, Trincomalee. 
HIER ONDER LEGT BEGRAVEN 
REBECCA SCHODT 
IN HAAR LEVEN HUYSVROUW VAN 
DEN OPPERCOOPMAN EN OPPERHOOFD 
DER CEYLONSE OOSTE DISTRICTEN 
MARTIN REIN 
GEBOOREN TE COLOMBO DEN 22 
DECEMBER ANNO 1690 EN 
OVERLEDEN DEN 6ex JANY 1760 
OUD 69 poas 5 MAANDEN = 15 DAGEN, 


* Armorial Général." 


+ Journal, Straits Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. N, 34, 
19), p. 12. AR nici 


Plate If. 





GRAVESTEEN DECKENDE 
Met pooDE LICHAEM 
VAN lUFF? PIETERNELLA 
DE RIDDER WED: WYLE 
DEN CAPITAIN LUYTE 
NANT CORNELLS VERDONK 
OVERLEDENDEN Ja: SEP 
TEMBER ANNO 769@ OUD 
2a JAAREN EN @ MAANDEN 
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Translation.—Hereunder lies buried Rebecca Schodt, during 
her life the wife of the Opperkoopman and Chief of the Eastern 
Districts of Ceylon, Martin Rein. Born in Colombo on 
December 22, 1690, and died on January 6, 1760, aged 69 
years 5 months and 15 days. 

Remarks.—Rebecea Schodt was perhaps the daughter of 
Claas Schodt of Hamburg, Dissave of Colombo, and Sara de 
Meestre of Colombo, whom he married in Colombo, July 21, 
1680. 

Martin Rein was Dissave of Matara, 1737-1739. He was a 
native of Hesse Cassel, and arrived in Ceylon in the year 1731, 
in the ship ‘‘ Noordwoordigsveen.” 


4.—Mannar. 


HIER RUSTEN IN DEN HEERE 
OP 23 FEB. 1740 
MEJUFR. JOHANNA COORN 
VROUW VAN DEN HEER 
JOHAN 
VAN DER SPAR EN OP 
28 MEY 1775 HAAR ED. 
KLYNZOON DEN JONGEN 
HEER JOHANNES CHRIST- 
IANUS VAN DER SPAR 
Translation.—Here rest in the Lord, on February 23, 1740, 
Johanna Coor, wife of Johan van der Spar, and on May 28, 
1775, her grandson, Johannes Christianus van der Spar. 
Remarks.—This tombstone was discovered in two pieces in 
Mannar by Mr. J. P. Lewis, C.C.S., one forming the front 
doorstep to the Parsonage of the Roman Catholic Church 
of St. Mary, and the other the back doorstep of the Parsonage 
of the Roman Catholic Church of St. Sebastian. The stone is 
now in the Fort Church, the Bishop of Jaffna having kindly 
handed over the two portions to the Government Agent. 
Johan van der Spar and Johanna Coorn were the parents 
of Mattheus van de Spar, the Administrateur of Galle, born 
in Jaffna, May 19, 1730, died in Galle, November 24, 1806. 
F 36-10 
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Mattheus was first married to Dorothea Cornelia van Dam. 
They were the parents of Johannes Christiaan van der Spar, 
baptized in Galle, January 15, 1758, died in Mannar, May 28, 
1775. Mattheus van der Spar was Opperhoofd of Mannar in 
1775. His grandfather, Johannes van der Spar, was also 
Opperhoofd of Mannar when he died in 1719. — 





5.—Duteh Cemetery, Galle. 
HIER ONDER LEGT BEGRAVEN HET LYK 
VAN WILLEM CAREL DE SILVA, IN LEVEN 
BAAS TIMMERMAN 
GEBOREN DEN § JAN. 1775 EN OVERLEDEN 
DEN 2 JANUARY 1820, 5 MORGEN OM 4UUR, 
OUD 44 JAAREN 11 MAANDEN EN 24 DAGEN 
ZALIG ZYN DE DOODEN 
DIE IN DEN HEERE STERVEN 
Translation.—Hereunder lies buried the body of Willem 
Carel de Silva, during his life master carpenter. Born on 
January 8, 1775, and died on January 2, 1820, at 4 o'clock in 
the morning, aged 44 years 11 months and 24 days, 
Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord. 





6. 
. Asilver memorial plate purchased by the Museum :— 
TER. 


GEDAGTENIS: VAN DEN 
EERSAMEN 
NICOLAAS HUYSELAAR, 
IN ZYN LEVEN BAAS DER 
SMITS, EN KUYPERS; 
GEBOOREN TE STYNBACH, 
DEN 13 APRIL, 1714, OVERLEEDEN 
TE KOLOMBO, 
DEN 19 APRIL, 1774 
OUD 60 JAAREN 
EN 6 DAAGEN, 
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Translation.—To the memory of the worthy Nicolaas 
Huyselaar, during his life Baas of the smiths and coopers, 
Born in Steinbach on April 13, 1714. Died in Colombo on 
April 19, 1774. Aged 60 years and 6 days. 

Remarks.—Nicolaas Huyselaar arrived in Ceylon in the 
ship “ Horsen ” in 1742 as a ship's corporal. He was married 
to Anna Catharina Grim, born in Colombo 1726, the daughter 
of Hendrik Grim of Weenen and Anna de Almeida. 





7.—Gold Medal with Chain. 


GEGEEVEN 
DOOR DEN HEER RAAD ORDINAIR 
EN GOUVERNEUR VAN CEILON 
WILLEM JACOB VAN DE GRAAFF 
AAN 


JOHANNES DE SARAM WLIJEYESEKERE ABERATNE 
TWEEDE MAHA MODELIAAR VAN °5 GOUVERNEURS 
PORTA OM HEM EN ZYNE NAZAATEN NA HEM TE 
DIENEN TOT EEN TEEKEN YAN EERE EN ERKEN- 
TENIS VAN ZYNE IN ALLE GELE-GENTHEEDEN 
TEGENS DE EDELE NEDERLANDSCHE KOMPAGNIE 
BEWESENE TROUW IN VOORSCHREEVE ZYN POST 
EN OM HEM TER EERE TE STREREKEN EN TOT 
EENE BELOONING VOOR DEN YVER EN WELMEE- 

FNHELD DOOR HEM GETOOND TER BEVORDER- 
ING VAN DE KANNEEL KULTURE ZOO IN ZYN 
GEHOUDE DIRECTIE OVER HET ZUIVEREN EN 
GRONDS TE DEMETIGODDE DAT IN DE WANDELING 
GENAAMT WORD “'S GOUVERNEURS TUIN” ALS 
IN HET SCHOONMAAKEN EN MET KANNEEL EEP- 
LANTEN VAN GRONDEN OP ZYN EIGE KOSTEN 
 WAARVAN VERSCHEIDE ZEER GOEDE STUKKEN 
DOOR HEM AAN DE KOMPAGNIE VOOR NIETS ZYN 
AFGESTAAN DIE ZEDERT AAN DE KANNEEL- 
SCHILLERS ZYN AFGEGEVEN EN VAN WELKE 

F2 
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YVER TOT ’S KOMPAGNIES DIENST HY EEN NIE- 
UWE BLYK GEGEVEN MET OP ZIG TE 
NEEMEN DE ZORG OVER DE AANPLANTINGEN 
VAN KANNEEL KOFFI EN PEPER IN DE 
VIDAANIEN VAN KALANIE EN AMBATLE 
KOLOMBO DEN 23 AUGUSTUS 
1792. 


Translation.—Given by the Raad-Ordinair and Governor of 
Ceylon, Willem Jacob van de Graaff, to Johannes de Saram 
Wijeyesekere Aberatne, Second Maha Mudaliyar of the Gover- 
nor’s Gate, to serve as a token of honour to him and his 
posterity after him and as an acknowledgment of the constant 
fidelity shown by him in his aforesaid office to the Honourable 
Dutch Company, and to conduce to his honour and as a 
reward for the zeal and interest shown by him in the advance- 
ment of cinnamon cultivation, not only in his superintend- 
ence of the clearing and planting of an extensive piece of 
land in Demetegodde, commonly called “The Governor's 
Garden,” as also in the clearing and planting with cinnamon 
at his own expense of lands, of which many very good lots 
were given for nothing to the Company, and which were since 
given to the cinnamon peelers, and he having given a fresh 
proof of his zeal in the Company’s service by undertaking 
the duty of planting with cinnamon, coffee, and pepper the 
vidane-districte of Kalanie and Ambatle. 

Colombo, August 23, 1792. 

Remarks.—On the reverse two seals, (1) charged with a hon 
rampant carrying in his left paw a sheaf and in his dexter a 
drawn sword, with the motto “ Eendracht maakt macht” 
round the border; (2) charged with a three-masted ship in full 
sail with the words “‘ Vereenigde Nederlandsche Oost-Indische 
Compagnie ” round the border. 

This medal is the property of Mr. J. Louis Perera, Proctor, 

Kollupitiya, the great-grandson of the donee. 

Johannes de Saram Wijeyesekere Abeyratne was the son of 
Domingo de Saram Wijeyesekere Abeyratne, Guard Mudaliyar, 
and Dona Catharina Tillekeratne. He married on January 
30, 1774, Francina Perera Samaranaike, and had a daughter, 
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Anganeta de Saram, who married John Paul Perera Goone- 
wardene, Second Atapattu Mudaliyar. Their son John Louis 
Perera married Caroline, the daughter of the Kuruwe 
Mudaliyar, 8. L. Perera. The possessor of the medal is a child 
of the last-named spouses. 


——— ee 


8. 

Remarks on Plate No. 44 :-—* 

Jacob Verboom was a native of Rotterdam, and was married 
to Maria Berenberg of Batavia. He married secondly, in 
Batavia, October 3, 1720, Elisabeth Henrietta Mondiger,t 
who died in Batavia, August 22, 1730, after having married in 
Batavia on June 16, 1729, Adriaan de la Barre of Gorcum, 
the widower of Helena Vrythove. 





* Journal, B.A.S. (C-B.), vol. XVIII., No. 54, p. 74 
+ Journal, R.A.8. (C.B.), vol. AVI, No. 62, p. 40. 
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GENERAL MEETING, 
Colombo Museum, August 3, 1910, 
Present: 
The Hon, Mr. P. Arunachalam, M.A., C.C.8., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. . 
The Hon. Sir J. T. Hutchinson, Kt., M.A., Vice-Patrun. 
E. Burgesa. | Mr. C. peur pA temon J.P. 


PRR 


pe 


4 
- 


Dr. D. Sckukeensn: F.B.C.8.E, 
Mr. C. C. J. Senaviratna. 

Mr. W. T. Southorn, B.A., C.C.5, 
Rev. 5. Sumangala. 

| Mr. F. A. Tiseverasingha. 


© 





| ree 


Mr. G. A, Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 
Visitors : eight ladies and seventeon gentlemen. 


—————e 


1. Read and confirmed Minutes of last General Mecting held 
on March 16, 1910. 


2, The following Resolution which had been passed at a 
Meeting of the Council of the Society was notified to the General 
Meeting :—“ To place on record the grief of this Society and its 
sense of the profound loss sustained by the Empire and by the 
world of Art, Science, and Literature Be the death of His Majesty 
King Edward VII., Patron of the parent Society, and to submit 
the same with our humble condolence to His Majesty King 
George V., the Queen-Mother, and the Royal Family." 


3. A further Resolution passed by the Council was also 


notified :—“ ‘To express the Society's appreciation of the valuable 
services renderad by Mr. A. Willey, M.A., D.Sc., F.B.8., to it aa 
Vice-President, and to the cause of Science in Ceylon as Director of 
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the Colombo Museum, and its great regret at the severance of his 
connection with Ceylon. It is recommended to the Society that 
Dr. Willey be elected an Honorary Member for life under Rule 7.” 

The recommendations of the Council were adopted by the 
Meeting. 

4. The CHarmManx moved—“ That this Society desires to 
record its profound regret at the death of Mr. Donald W. Ferguson, 
and its appreciation of the very valuable services rendered by 
him to the Society and to historical research in Ceylon, and to 
express its deop sympathy with his family.” 

In doing so Mr. Arundchalam said: “It is my sad duty to 
announce to the Society the death of ons of its most valued 
members—Mr. Donald Ferguson. He belonged to a family which 
has for almost a century been identified with Ceylon, and has laid 
the Island under many obligations. He began-life as a journalist 
on the staff of his father’s paper, the Ceylon Observer, and rose to 
be one of ite editors. ‘ 

Following the tradition of his cousin, Mr. John F 1, who 
was till recently our President, and of a great journalistic figure 
in the past, Mr. John Capper, of the Ceylon Times, who was for 
many years our indefatigable Secretary, Mr. Donald Ferguson did 
not confine himself to journalism, but entered with zest into 
literary work, of which our Society reaped a good harvest. 

Compelled by ill-health to leave Ceylon, he settled down in 
Croydon and devoted himself with undiminished ardour to his 
favourite literary pursuits, chiefly the history and antiquities of 
Ceylon. The quantity and quality of his work, which would have 
been great for a person in vigorous health, were truly surprising 
when one remembers the conditions under which that work was 
produced. 

He was a man of varied and profound research, master of many 
languages, ancient and modern—perhaps the greatest linguist on 
the roll of our Members. There was scarcely a branch of Ceylon 
history or antiquities in which his opinion was not listened to with 
attention and respect. 

But the field which he made specially hisown was the Portuguese 
and Dutch period of Ceylon history, and especialiy the Portuguese 
period. No Member has made more numerous or more valuable 
contributions to our journal. I hold in my hand a long list of 
those contiibutions. The most important of them was the 
translation which he undertook for our Society of “‘ Barros and de 
Couto’s History of Ceylon,” and completed with exhaustive notes, 
receiving the well-merited thanks of the Society. 

He laboured for us and thought of us to the end. Not long ago 
he presented this Society with a precious MS. copy of “ Ribeiro’s 
Coylon," which had been used by Abbe le Grand in making his 
translation. A Paper which was recently received from him on 
the “* Earliest Dutch Visits to Coylon™ will shortly appear in our 
Journal. When his doctors had given up hopes of his recovery, 
he wrote a pathetic note, expressing his regret that he would not 
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He was indeed a rare type of scholar. His life should be an 
oxample and a stimulus tous all, and his memory will be cherished 
with gratitude by this Society. I am sure I am echoing the 
unanimous views of the Society in desiring to place on record our 
appreciation of his services, the sense of our loss, and our sym- 
pathy with his bereaved family. 

Before submitting the formal motion, I venture to express the 
hope that his valuable collection of books and MSS. will not be 
dispersed, and that it may please the Coylon Government to acquire 
it for the Island. 

5. The motion was seconded by Dr. A. Nell, supported by 
Mr. P. E. Morgappah, and carried. 


6. The SECRETARY next announced that the following gentle- 

men had been elected to Membership in the Society since the last 

:—Mesars,.C. A. Davis; C. V. Brayne, B.A.. C.C.8.: C. M. 

mn, C.C.8.; T, A. Abdul Raheem; J. O'Kane Murty 

Cos, R. B. Strickland, M.A. ; D. A. Wickramasinghe; J J. A. 
Vareey; and J. E. Rode. 


7. Mr. Josern read the following Papor by Mr. John Still :-— 
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TANTRI-MALAI = 
Some Archzological Observations and Deductions, 
By Jouw Srrmz.* 





TANTEI-MALAI is the name now given to a wilderness of 
rocks situated about two miles west of the Malwatu-oya and 
about twenty miles due north-west of Anuridhapura. For 
many centurics the place has been abandoned, and although 
it was at one time an important monastery, with perhaps 
an adjacent town, at the present day its very name is lost 

Despite its gituation in quite uninhabited country, and on 
the edge of one of the largest stretches of wild forest in the 
northern half of the Island, Tantri-malai has been frequently 
visited. A notice of it appears in Mr. Parker's recent book, 
“Ancient Ceylon” (pp. 244-5), and a fuller account in the 
Archwological Commissioner's Annual Report for 1896.7 

Mr. Bell, on his visit in October, 1896, encountered the 
stormy rainy weather which usually ushers in the north-east 
monsoon in that part of the country ; and of the other visitors, 
most, if not all, made but short stay at the rock. It, 
therefore, happens that I am able to record a certain amount 
that is new, for I spent a week there, living in a cave and 
devoting my whole time to exploration of the rocks. 

The rocks of Tantri-malai differ from those tumbled 
labyrinths the ancient Sinhalese most usually chose for their 
early monasteries. They are less a collection of boulders than 
a huge series of frozen waves of stone, separated one from 
another by narrow gullies full of jungle and tangle and thorns. 
Owing to this formation there are fewer caves than usual, 
and in consequence fewer inscriptions ; for the earliest inscrip- 
tions were generally cut on the brows of caves. 

Broadly speaking the rocks divide into two groups, with a 
sinuous stretch of grass land between them, which at its 

* Mr. Still eerved as Assistant to the Archseological Comm 
from January J, 1902, to December 31, 1907.—B., Ed. Sec. 

+ A footnote to page 7 of this Report gives a list of other accounts of 
_ ‘Tantri-malai in diaries of Civil Servants. See Appendix B.—B., Bd. Sec. 
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lower—southern—end widens out into a little tank formed by 
an embankment thrown from rock to rock. At the time of 
my visit (December, 1909) this intervening grass land was a 
rather swampy meadow, the favourite haunt of wild buffaloes. 
But in the days when the monastery flourished it too must 
have been submerged by the waters of the tank. With the 
large area of non-absorbent rock to collect and transmit the 
rain, it is probable that a very considerable population might 
have subsisted by means of this reservoir ; always supposing, 
of course, that no water was drawn off for irrigation purposes, — 
and of this there is no indication in the way of either éluice or 
channel. In this dry land, and remote from the river, water 
conservance was of the first importance, and I am inclined to 
attribute an early date to this little reservoir. 

But the history of Tantri-malai goes back far beyond the 
tank—at least I think so—and it seems to me that in its 
various remains we can read of four different ages of occupa- 
tion, ending in tragic abandonment. It may be that in this 
I have tried to see too much in the stones and their record ; 
but the evidence, such as it is, forms the subject of this 
Paper, and those who cannot accept the conclusions may 
perhaps form others from the observations, 


1.—Earliest Period. 


In the south-eastern quarter of the area of rocks there 
stands a boulder, which by its overhanging sides forms a shelter 
convenient alike to man and beast. At the present day it is 
obviously the den of beasts, and in it are bones which show 
it has been used by leopards. 

But in prehistoric times it must have been the refuge of 
human beings, for in it I found chipped fragments of chert 
and a piece of crystal. These were not in any sense imple- 
ments, but they may have been the waste chips thrown 
away while implements were being made. For they are of 
material quite foreign to their surroundings, such as could 
hardly have come to be where they were by accident. Of 
their age, I am quite incompetent to form even an estimate ; 
but to their newness I can put a limit—the limit is 2,000 
_ years ago. The cave where they were found has a drip-ledge . 
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cut along its face ; but it bears no inscription. However, from 
other inscriptions which will be given later, it is clear that a 
monastery existed in the Tantri-malai caves about 100 years 
before Christ, and it is permissible to believe that this cave 
was occupied at much the same date. 

The floor of the cave in monastic times was rudely paved 
with uncut pieces of flat stone, and some ten inches of earth 
intervened between this and the bed-rock floor. It was on 
the rock floor that these chips were found. They may be 
later than I think, but the earth above them and below the 
pavement held nothing, not even fragments of brick or 
pottery ; so I think they must be very early. If they had 
been found all about the cave and at a more modern level 
they might be taken to be fire-strikers of early Sinhalese " 
date ; but there were no other fragments of similar stone, and 
these were alone nearly a foot below the old paved floor. 
The only other objects found at this lowest level were two 
pieces of what is apparently a fresh-water shell. These 
results are slender; but there are several other caves which 
might yield more if carefully excavated, especially those at 
Andiyé-gala, about three miles south of Tantri-malai. 


When the fine eagerness of early Buddhist zeal led monks 
and nuns to seek out restful solitudes throughout Ceylon, 
they very often chose for themselves homes among the rocks. 
Apart from the history literature affords, all that we know 
of the early monasteries has been gathered from caves, 
buildings, and inscriptions on rocks. Throughout the Island, 
and especially in the northern plain, there are scores of such 
monasteries. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that in the 
North-Central Province and the Wanni nearly every con- 
siderable rock outcrop shows some trace of early occupation. 
Probably it was the water holes they contain which led people 
to occupy them, for a great many of these rocks contain 
deep narrow pools which hold a supply of drinking water 
throughout the dry weather—in many cases the only available — 
drinking water for several miles. This water and the shelter 
of their caves formed their attraction. 
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At Tantri-malai, as in so many other places, the first settle- 
ment of which we have any definite record was a Buddhist 
monastery founded in the early centuries B.c. Tosupport this 
view there are three inscriptions,* two of the second or first 
century B.c., and one perhaps a hundred years more modern. 
None of these have been published before, but the first was 
copied by Mr. Bell in 1896. It consists of eleven letters cut 


CUIKUPURE ALY 


fo ra ta pi da ha ii 


in the rock just above one of the best of the natural pe : 
and reads “ Ba rata pi daha ti satera ha.” As stated above, 
the letters are of early form, and may be as old as the second 
century B.c. “ Haratapida"™ may be a name; in which case 
the record would read “(that which] belongs to Baratapida 
and the monk Tissa"; or “ Barala" may be a name, and 
pida perhaps derived from pudanavd, to offer. 

The next record, of about the same date, is cut in the rock 
by the side of a long cave about 60 yards to the east of the 
last inscription. It is low down at the east end of the cave. 


ARAPeLOR 


IGUKLUR+LA 


ya 
It reads “ A tia ji ri ya vite pinay 6% PO ot ka NO yes Ha," 


yo maf uipa tka 








* Seo Appendix B,—B., Ed. Sec. 
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and possibly a few more letters now obliterated. The earlier 
part of it is beyond me; but from the latter half it is plain 
that the cave was once the abode of a lady named Naga, who 
had devoted hereelf to religion. 

The last inscription of approximately this period is cut in 
the rock above a small natural cistern about 150 yards north- 
north-east of Upasiké Naga'‘s cave. 


Ord wyividde 


Judging by the shapes of the sa, ma, and ha, this belongs 
to about the time of Christ. It reads “ Ba ta su ma na ha 
ta la cha da,” and appears to be complete. Bala Sumana 
may be taken equally to mean “ Brother Sumana,” or to be 
a single name ; but what his telachada may have been I am 
not able to explain ; fala could possibly be read falé, which 
means the blade of any sharp instrument, and the record may 
be simply that Bata Sumana cut his name. 

Beside these three definite date-fixing records, there are 
several other remnants of the early monastery. 

Probably the first monk or devotee who settled there lived 
in the fine natural cave, afterwards the cell of Upasika Ni 
but as the community grew, further accommodation had to be 
provided, and perhaps the cave where the chert flakes were 
found, and two others near to it, were then occupied. All 
three have drip ledges cut above their brows, but none bear 
inscriptions. 

I attribute to the same period a number of small stone 

uildings which occur almost at random on quite a number 
of the rocks. These are in most instances close to some 
natural cistern, which leads me to believe that they existed 
before the construction of the tank. There are about twelve 
of these buildings in all, each built of rough stone fragments 
which show no wedge marks and which seem to have been 
naturally fractured. I call them buildings, but as a fact 
they are no more than little rectangular platforms with no 
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steps or entrances of any kind. Their sides are formed of 
large rough stones laid in straight rows, and within the space 
thus formed they are filled up with stone rubble. Some 
contain brick débris, others do not, but possibly it may have 
all been washed away. The four sides of these platforms face 
approximately the four cardinal points, though in all cases 
their north is 20 or 30 degrees west of the north, as my 
compass gives it. They must have been the sites of buildings 
of some sort, but it is hard to imagine their exact nature: 
they can hardly have contained much brickwork, for almost 
all traces of brick have disappeared: they probably were 
not tiled, for I did not find even a single fragment of tile. 
It is therefore fairly certain that they were built of wood. 
Their length from north to south, as a rule, slightly 
exceeds their width from east to west, and in all cases they 
were small. I measured several, with the results given below: 
16 ft. by 13 ft.; 18 ft. by 15 ft.; 18 ft. by 17 ft.; 15, ft. by 
15 ft. From their ruined state measurements must be only 
approximations. 

Of the earliest monastery, we have, therefore, the following 
traces :—One large natural cave, spacious enough to shelter 
thirty people at least, with an inscription of the first or second 
century B.c.; an adjacent natural cistern, with an inscription of 
the same period ; another natural cistern, with a rather later 
inscription; and a number of small rudely built stone 
platforms, once the sites of buildings in which the stones 
were collected, not quarried, for they bear no wedge marks: 
also three lean-to caves beneath boulders in which are no 
inscriptions, but which have cut drip-ledges. 


3.—First Post Christian Monastery. 


Of the next period, the most important item is the dagaba 
which stands on the apex of the largest and highest rock. 
From its bricks Mr. Parker (“ Ancient Ceylon,” page 244) 
supposed this dagaba to belong to the second century or early 
first century B.c. If he is correct, then the dagaba must be 
added to the description already given of the first monastery ; 
but, for several reasons, ] am inclined to disassociate the 
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digaba from the early buildings I have described. Firstly, 
the stonework round about the digaba all shows wedge marks, 
i.e., it was quarried stone, but that of all the little buildings 
was not quarried; secondly, the three inscriptions are all 
remote from the dagaba and in the other group of rocks ; 
thirdly, the bricks in and around the dagaba, although chipped 
and broken, still retain their form, while those in the buildings 
on the rocks are so destroyed and washed that their débris is 
almost indistinguishable, and it was not possible from any 
fragment I observed even to tell that it had had straight sides 
or angles. 

For these reasons I am inclined to believe that the 
dagaba is of later date than the other buildings described, and 
I would prefer to place it with the few buildings on the 
rock below it on the eastern side. Here there are not only 
wedged stone pillars, in which the oval wedge marks correspond 
both in size and in their intervals with those in the wedged 
stones around the digaba, but there are also abundance of 
brick fragments which still to some degree retain their form. 
Still further to connect these buildings with the dagaba, there 
is the fact of their position, grouped upon either side of the 
steps which lead to the dégaba and to nowhere else. 

Now, the first described buildings were in nearly every case 
placed just beside a rock cistern, sometimes one on either 
side of it. These other buildings, larger, less ruined, 
containing quarried stone, are not near any such water hole, 
but are close to the tank. It appears therefore that the tank 
was by this time the source of water supply. So from a tiny 
settlement we can trace the monastery’s growth until there 
were stone-pillared buildings, a digaba,.* and a tank. 

It is interesting to note that from the summit of the digaba 
rock several of the great digabas of Anuridhapura can be 
plainly seen ona clear morning, without the aid of a glass: 
Jétawandrama and Abhayagiri stand out canny It is 





* At this ruined diate I found a iekrk tintvnata desioa of two lotua 
flowers, Almost similar bricks were found at Aluthalmilléwa, near 
Padawiya tank, by the Archeological Survey in 1871 at o digaba, with ~ 
an inscription of king Wasabha, who reigned in the later half of the first 
century A.D. See Annual Report, Archeological Survey, 1591, p. 10, 
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very hard to believe that the names of stch great landmarks 
could get mixed, and that their identity can have been ever 
forgotten, as Mr. Parkersupposes. The Mahé Séya Dagaba on 
Mihintalé kanda, full four and twenty miles away, is also plain 
to see. 


4.—Last Monastery on Taniri-malai. 

The last and greatest monastery of Tantri-malai ended in 
a tragedy. As we have not succeeded in discovering the 
ancient name of this place, we cannot trace its history, but 
tragedy, catastrophe, and sudden flight, or death, are plain 
to see in its archwology. 

Upon the rock which the dagaba crowns there is an image 
of Buddha, and below it another. | 

The former is a sedent figure carved from the rock in 
high relief, seated upon a throne, with lions carved on the 
panels. The figure faces to the north and looks towards the 
digaba. From almost its very feet there started a grand 
flight of broad low steps cut in the face of the rock, and 
designed to lead to the digaba; but they were never used. 
Their edges are as sharp as when the mason left them ; eight 
steps are finished, and half of the ninth. Then came calamity. 

On either side of the great sedent image, § ft. high upon 
his throne, the artist had designed four panels, each to 
contain a smaller sedent image some 3 ft. high. All of the 
eight panels, four on either side, are traced in the stone, 
but not one is finished. One has been roughly blocked out, 
another has been carved almost to the semblance of a man, 
others are hardly commenced, as they were on that evil day . 
the craftsman left them. 

To the north of the digaba, at the foot of the rock, an 
enormous image of Buddha was carved in the side of the 
hill. As he lies he is 40 feet long, but he was never finished. 
The work was very nearly done, but not quite. 

To the south-west of the digaba, in the forest, is a stock 
of wedged pillars and coping stones. They lie where they were 
quarried, but they were never taken to their places, One long 


stone has a beaded edge cut with great care, but it was never 
used. 


% ' <P 3 : ‘ - 4 ‘bi Py el 
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It is as plain as any written history could be. It is an 
instance of the true value of archeology as a stimulus to the 
imagination. In what is now a solemn jungle there must have 

. been a tragedy. Tantri-malai lies right in the track from 
Mannér to Anurddhapura; and it was at Manndr that the 
Tamil invaders used to land, and to Anuridhapura that they 
used to march. 

It remains to find out the date of these great images. Mr. 
Parker places them, and indeed the whole of Tantri-malai, 
in the second or first century B.c., or at the latest in the first 
century a.D. Mr. Bell, Archwological Commissioner, attributes 
them to the time of Pardkrama Bahu the Great, in the 
twelfth century a.p. Fortune placed in my way the means 
of deciding this wide difference of opinion; for I found an 
inscription which seems to settle the point. 

On a rock adjacent to that on which the digaba and great 
images are, there are three buildings which by their more 
modern style and infinitely superior preservation palpably 
belong to a period quite distinct from that of the other ruins. 

One is a square building on a rock, having a circumambient 
verandah of broad dressed slabs of stone ; another is a chamber 
hewn from the rock and walled up in front with cut and dressed 
stone ; and the third is a little box-like structure on the 
summit of the rock in which the cave is hewn. Its stonework 
resembles that in the cave below, and is neat work adorned 
by slight pilasters in relief. Mr. Bell in his Report appro- 
priately calls it a ‘‘campanile,” adding its traditional name, 
Pot-gula, or “‘ library.” 

- These three buildings are quite obviously of the same date 
? and style. From the evidences of sudden cessation of work, 
never afterwards resumed, and especially from the half-cut 

steps. it may be confidently assumed that no important stone 
- work was undertaken at Tantri-malai subsequent to the 
dispersal of the masons. The images cannot therefore be of 
earlier date than the three buildings just described, for these 
exhibit much skill in stone work, and the hewing out of a 
rock chamber with a cubical content of 1,170 ft. (22 ft. 7 m. 
by § ft. by 6 ft. 54 in.) indicates that both time and labour 
were available, We can therefore roughly date the images 
@ 36-10 
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from the campanile, &c. The images may be as old, but can 
be no older. 

Now on the stones of the campanile letters are to be found 
lightly traced by the point of a chisel. There is only one 
any given stone, and in all I discovered nine of them cut, 
evidently to help the builder in placing the stones correctly. 


| oe 
ex) UO] 


SINGLE LETTERS ON STONES OF THE ‘‘ POT-OULA.” 

From their form the letters can be at once, and with 
certainty, ascribed to the latter half of the eleventh or to the 
twelfth century a.p. So that Mr. Bell's estimate* js entirely 
supported by first-rate evidence. And it may be assumed 
that these huge images, which in their style and colossal 
proportions so nearly resemble those at the ‘‘ Gal-viddré” in 
Polonnaruwa, were commenced by Parékrama Bahu I, or 
at least in his reign. And perhaps in the raid of Kalinga 
Magha, which followed soon after, they were abandoned, and 
_Tantri-malai left to grow up in forest and to become a home 

of buffaloes and bears. 

It is satisfactory to have archeological evidence regarding 
the date of these great stone figures; but even without it T 
think it would have been obvious that they could not belong 
to the simple times of carly Buddhism. The idea of huge 
images was not entertained until several centuries after 
Christ. They in their way are fine, but it is not the way of the 
simple monks who lived in the early cave monasteries. 

Before leaving this side of the archmology of Tantri-malai 
it may be added that I found nothing to support Mr, Parker's 


*« They manifestly belong to much the same ag ae 
13 : om the ne period of lithic 
aculp tured art as the Give fxamples at Pr 4 
4. 5., 1892, *y ples at Polonnaruwn —Annual Report, 
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theory that ‘‘ (’pétissa Nuwara™ may have been near or at 
Tantri-malai.* Upaétisea, the capital before the rise of Anuridha- 
pura, must have been a large town, and I think that had it been 
here, we should certainly find some systematic water supply 
in use from the earliest times, instead of finding, as we do, 
that the first monastery was dependent upon the water-holes. 


So far I have dwelt only upon the history of Tantri-malai — 
as revealed by its archeology ; but there is another question 
which may be found interesting. 

In three caves at Tantri-malai, in a cave at Billéwa, 
and in a cave at Andiyé-gala, two places a couple of miles 
apart and some three miles respectively south and south-west 
of Tantri-malai, I found rude drawings or paintings on the 
walls and roof. In each case the cave in which the pictures 
are is one which has a drip-ledge cut and has certainly been 
used as part of a monastery; but the drawings are of a moat 
primitive style, and certainly do not belong to the period of 
monastic occupation. The cave at Billéwa hasan inscription 
cut in characters which may belong to the third or fourth 
century A.D.; the Andiyé-gala cave has an inscription of the 
same or @ little earlier date ; while, as we have seen, Tantri- 
malai was occupied up to the end of the twelfth century a.p. 
The drawings are therefore comparatively modern. 

The neighbourhood is almost entirely uninhabited, but 
the nearest villages on both the north and the south are 
occupied by Wanniyais. These people are called ‘‘ Verdar™ by 
their Tamil neighbours on the north and “* Veddé” by the 
Sinhalese to south of them, the word in either case meaning 
the same. They admit that they are Veddas of the Dunna 
gat warigé, the “ clan of the bow,” but they call themselves 
Vil Wanniyar. For they are bi-lingual, and speak both Tamil 
and Sinhalese impartially. They claim community of race 
with the Tamankaduwa Veddas, but say that their clan is 
& separate one.f Curiously enough they claim descent from 
se ssh de ae the ene royal stock of the Sighalese: 


* Ancient Ceylon,” page 245. 
+ The Veddé of Tamankaduwa are of the Tala-warigé clan.—B,, 
Ed. See. 


a2 
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They are nice, simple, honest people of the forest, rather 
shy at first, but willing when acquainted to tell one all their 
lore. It appears probable that the pictures in the caves are 
the work of their ancestors. However, the present people 
deny all knowledge of this, and say that no one draws like 
that now. 

I have copied to scale and in their correct colours all the 






sa pictures I found ; but beyond this and a few remarks as to 


their appearance, I do not feel competent to discuss them.* 
In the majority of cases the subject appears to be the human 

form; some hold bows in their hands, and one holds in his 

two hands what may be regarded either as a bow and an 


arrow or a sword and shield; others appear to be animals 


and birds, and a fine spotted leopard is among the best, 
though his head is unfortunately missing ; other subjects 
are mere diagrams, and among these too are obviously bows 
and arrows, and one apparently the sun. All belong to the 
same school of art, though I should not expect to find them 
the work of a single person, owing to the various methods 
used toexpress the head. Several are almost spirited sketches, 
and obviously portray motion. A feature which distinguishes 
them from most scribblings of the same sort is their chastity 
and sexlessness. The colour principally used is ash gray, 
but in two instances black is found, and in three a dull red. 
All alike seem to have been painted with the artist's finger as 
a brush, and all are on the bare rock, not on plaster. 

My hope in copying them was less that they would prove 
of great interest m themselves, than that they might aid in 
linking up this northern tribe of Veddds or Wanniydés with 
the others of their race. | 

I conclude with a few measurements taken with the idea 
of testing Mr. Parker's brick theory, and some comments 
thereon. 

* Appendix A, 

+ The Archwological Commissioner discovered and photographed 
Vedda ** ash pictures" at Arangoda-gala and Konattegoda-gala near 
the Miadura-oya, during his circuit of 1897 through Tamankaduwa 
(Annual Report, A. §., 1597, p. 15). Similar drawings have since been 
found in Bintenna by Prof. C. J. Seligmann (Journ,,C. A.8., Vol. XXL, 
No. 61, 1908, p. 77).—B., Ed. See. 
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Mr. Parker says of Tantri-malai :—‘‘The bricks of the 
dagaba are 3:23 in. thick and 9-04 in. wide, Bt. (breadth x 
thickness) being 29-2, and the length either 18 in., making 
the contents 525 cubic inches, or, if it was six times the 
thickness, 19-38 in., which would make the contents 565 cubic 
inches. In either case the size points to a time late in the 
second century, or early in the first century B.c.”* 

At the daigaba I measured the ten most pertect bricks I 
could secure, with the result tabulated below. Where I have 
put “& + it means that the brick was broken, i.e., 10 x 3 
x 8 & -+ means that the last measurement has an uncertain 
quantity greater than eight :— 





23 in. x 7} in. x 94 in. $1 in. x Sfin. x 10in. & + 
3} in. x 8} in. x 10} in. & +) 22 in. x10} in. x 12} in. 
1}? in. x 9} in. X Tin.& +) 2j in. x Shin. x 10 in. 
3 in. x 7} in. X OF in. 2} in. X Din. X Din. & + 
3} in. x Tf} m. x Il im. 3 in. x $4 in. x 10) in. 


>. Bt. = 24-22, and average thickness 2°55. 





Further ‘on, Mr. Parker writes: “Colossal, sitting, and 
reposing statues of Buddha cut out of the solid rock, at which 
the bricks are of pre-Christian date or the first century 
A.D., &c. 

At the sedent Buddha a well-preserved wall enables one to 
measure a large number of bricks easily. Eight widths were 
9 in., 9 in,, 9 in., 9 in.,94in., 10} in., 1] in., 114 im., averaging 
9-81 in. ; eight lengths were 5} in., 54 in., 6 im., 6 in., 6 in., 
64 in., 64 in., 64 in., averaging 6-06 in. 

The average thickness of 30 bricks was 2} in. Bt. thus 
is 15-15, and average cubic contents 148-62. On referring to 
Mr. Parker's Table of Measured Brickst | find that their size 
would render these bricks liable to be meluded in those 
of 800-1350 a.p. 

_ ‘There is no brickwork near the recumbent Buddha which 
yields such sure results, and I only succeeded in finding two 
fragments worth measuring: these were mi cateht yd 24 in. 





Andloat Ceylon,” pp. 244, 245. ' es cit, p. 673, 
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by 83 in. by (7) and 2} in. by 9 in. by (?). It is possible that 
they were brought in recent times from the digaba to serve as 
stands for joss sticks, and in any case their evidence is not 
enough to go upon. 

I have given these measurements at somewhat tedious 
length, because they are part of my foundations for a disbelief. 
They are not the whole of the foundations, for [ have measured 
bricks before, and generally only to find that their variation 
rendered them insecure evidence upon which to found theories, 

With all respect to an accomplished archeologist, I venture 
to predict that Mr. Parker's “ Table of Measured Bricks "— 
what is ordinarily called Mr. Parker's ‘ brick theory "—will 
never supply a really reliable criterion of the antiquity of ruina, 
The measurements given above show how two independent 
people could obtain quite different results from the same 
material, and I believe that in many other places we should 
find as great a divergence. Beyond the fact that old bricks 
are large and newer bricks smaller, I do not believe the 


‘ancient Sinhalese had so standardized their brick-making 


that any measurements based upon the assumption of such a 
standard are reliable in giving a date even approximately ; 
though as secondary and corroborative evidence such measure- 
ments may be valuable, 

One other observation in the neighbourhood of Tantri-malai 
bears upon the same brick theory, though in itself it is 
epigraphical in nature. 

On page 211 of “Ancient Ceylon” Mr. Parker, in giving 
a list of the data from which his brick theory was, built up, 
says: © The list of structures of various periods will probably 
be accepted as belonging to the dates here assigned.” But 
to one of these | am unable to agree, No. 8 is given as an 
imscription in a cave at Milléwa-gala Vihdré near Tantri- 
malai, “in letters of the first or second century a.p.”” which 
Mr. Parker ascribes to Ila-Naga or one of the earlier Nagas 
of the second century. The same inscription was copied by 
Mr. Bell in 1896, and by me in 1909: all three readings are 
the same, and there is no question of identity. The name in 
the inscription is Na ka ra ja. The writing is identical with 
that used in Maha Séna’s inscriptions of the end of the third 
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and beginning of the fourth century 4.p., and in these he ts 
variously called Senanaka and Naka. So, if my view of this 
can be accepted, we get third-fourth for first-second century. 
In other caves at Billéwa* there are inscriptions of various 
dates. They can only be judged by the form of the script; 
but two appear to belong to a period at least as early 
as the first century B.c. So wehave inone place lithic records 
covering a period of about 400 years. If I am correct in this 
it must greatly detract from the value of the bricks as data. 
We have no means of judging to which part of this 400 
years they belong, save by their own intrinsic characteristics ; 
but as they are given as data this would be mere moving in 
a circle, 

It is with reluctance that I disbelieve a theory so well 
calculated to solve many of Ceylon’s archeological puzzles ; 
but I am convinced that brick measurements as criteria of 
dates must be accepted with the greatest caution. 


APPENDIX A. 


em 


PaIstiInes FOUND Ix CATES. 


Plate L—A: Group consisting of the sun and three figures, 
two human and the third doubtful, from the roof of a small cave 
at Tantri-malai. B: Group of animals or birds and two human 
figures, apparently of an adult and a child, from a large cave ab 
Tantri-malai 

Plate I.—Group from the same cave. The central figure is a 
leopard with red and black spots; the figure standing behind it is 

* Mr. Bell (Archi. Report, 1896) calls it Billiwa, and.so itaounded to 
me; Mr. Parker calls it Milljwa; but we all mean the came place. 

+ Mr. Still's view is supported by the Archeological Commissioner. 
After many years’ examination of brick ruins of all ages, mostly in the 
North-Central Province, Mr. Bell has had reluctantly to abandon ‘the 
brick theory,” except to the very limited degree of the broad generali- 
zation, arrived at by Mr. Still independently, that ‘* old bricks are large 
and newer bricks smaller." All bricks of 18 in. in length and upwards 
indubitably belong, with oxtremely rare exceptions, to an early poriod,— 
B., Ed. Sec, 
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> 4 : 
& man wearing red armlets. The right hand figure appears to be 

“a5 Ldthas tailing by some eniasl jacere otra ite oe 
figure at the bottom is painted in red. 

ar, = Plate ITL—A: Bow and arrow, from a large cave at Tantri- 

=f malai. B: Talagoya ('), from a large cave at Tantri-malai Cand 

: | D: Human figures, from a large cave at Tantri-malai. E: Human 





it, figure and the moon, from a large cave at Tantri-malai. F: 
- Apparently two human figures in a house, from a large cave at 
tts Tantri-malai. 

Plate [V.—Figures from the same cave. Two human, the rest 
Plate V.—Curious diagrams from a cave adjoining the last. 
One might represent a human being standing in the mouth of a 


az Plate VI.—In the same cave. Further diagrams: Two armed 
fs figures carrying bows; large bow and arrow. This is the clan 
- mark of the loval Wanni people, and is branded upon their cattle, 

Plate VII.—A; A man with bow and arrow, from Lncliy , 
B; Sun, from Andiyd-gala, C: Talagoya (1), from ndiyé-gala. 
D: iota i in @ house, from Billéwa. E: Human 
figure, from Bil 

Plate VIII.—Group of figures from Billéwa. Sambhur on the 
right ; in the centre a peacock, with something above it; human 
figure low down on the left. The other diagram is unintelligible, 


JonyN STi. 





APPENDIX B. 
Ixscntrptions at TANTEI-MALAL. 

Wore all due defercnoe I find myself unable to accept Mr. Still's 

reading of the three inscriptions, quoted in his Paper. 
Inscription (1). 

“ Ba ra ta pi da ha ti 2a te ra Aa.” 

Mr. Still says :—“ Baratapida may be a name; in which case 
the record would read ‘(that which) belongs to Baratapida and the 
monk Tisa’ ; or Barata may be a name, and pida perhaps derived 
from pudanaed, to offer." 

This is hardly correct, Evidently the difference between the 
ig a ae soft d a did not occur to ot Eel, or ha 
would not have derived pida (88) from pudanard (gemf-),* 
Pida is from “ pinda,” a lump, and pudanavd from puj, to 


My rendering of the inscription is: “ belongs to the monk 
Tisea of (the family of) Baratapida.” oe 


os * Yet chada j ‘Tneeed on(3)isheld tobe chade. ¢ abate, Ale 
iat. ud corchenis ie not usknone elens inecriptiona Ea ee 7 
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Cave l'arstTines, 


ith actual size. 
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Cave PAmtixas, 


Ith actual size. 
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Cave PAINTINGS, 
ith actual size. 

















Cave PaintTinas, 


ith actual size, 
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Cave Pasties, 


ith actual size. 
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Inscription (2). hs 
; « A tia ji ri ya ba ti yo ma ta w pa ai ka na ga ya,” a" 

With regard to this inseription Mr, Still says :—" The earlier part 
of it is beyond me, but from the latter half it is plain that the cave 
was once the abodeof a lady named Naga, who had devoted herself 

‘to religion.” 

This interpretation cannot be maintained, as the term “ wpdsikd” 
“is not applied to & devotee living in a cave ora forest. Such a 
person is called “ 

‘ I would read the inserintion as: “‘a gift of the Upasika Naga, 
eo the mother of Bati (Bhati), the master of elephants.” 
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Inseription (3), 
_“ Ba ta su ma na ha ta la cha da.” 

Of this, Mr. Still says:—*‘ Bata Sumana may be taken equally to 
mean ‘ Brother Sumana,’ or to be a single name; but what his 
talachada may have been I am not able to explain; fala could 
possibly be read talé, which means the blade of any sharp 
instrument, and the record may be simply that Bata 5umana cut 


his asin”? 

This explanation seems rather far fetched. ‘The inscription, in 
my opinion, simply means : “the shelter of Batasumana.” 
Tala means ‘* place” ae chada (from chad) ** shelter,” ‘* cover,” 
“shade,” &c. 

March &, 1910. Smiox DE SILVA. 





Uaacigeed eA araatie Still’s Paper as full and interesting as 
sible, Mr. H. C. P. Bell, Archwological Commissioner, sor 
wnished copies of entries recorded by successive Government 
officials in their Diaries after visiting Tantri-malai.* 
i Rimipleccentary notes made by Mr. Bell,t with illustrations 
from photographs taken by himself in 1896, and drawings of the 
“ Pot-gula™ and Cave Shrine, are also added."] 







APPENDIX C. 


Accounts or TANTRI-MALAL 
I. 
The rocks, or rather series of bare granite hills, at Tantri-malai 
. arewell worth inspection. The naked granite lies in a black mass 
of undulating hills of solid rock, with plots of shallow grass in the 
. depressions of the undulations, the whole rock mass covering 
: Sy ec amas ena 
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On the highest point of the rock are the remains of a digaba 
with a bé-tree planted in earth brought up from the jungle below ; 
and on opposite sides of the rock on which the digaba stands are 
two enormous rock statues of Buddha. 

One ia in the sittimg posture, nearly 6 ft. high, with two 
women, one on each side, fanning the deity with “ yak tail * fans ; 
on each side of the statue is a woman with one of these fans, 
below that a lion on each side, and below that again a dragon on 
each side. ‘The statue is cut more than 2 ft. into the living 
rock, and the face of the carving bears traces of the cement on 
which the colours of paint were laid on the statues, as at Anu- 

Opposite this statue are a flight of steps cut in the rock, and 
between the statue and steps the remains of temple. 

On the other side of this stone hill is the other statue, in the 
usual “nirwdna ”* attitude, but of enormous proportion. It is 
45 ft. long by nearly 15 ft. deep across the arms and chest, and 
the whole is cut 5 or 6 ft. deep into the solid rock. The nose has 
been broken off and lics beside the statue. It is about 18 in. long, 
and it was with difficulty I could lift it in both hands. The 
tradition amongst the people is that the wild bees incessantly 
make their combs in the nostrils, and that the Veddas in the 
neighbourhood as incessantly eat the honey. 

3 statues are still very perfect. 

On o smaller stone hill near the one described above stands a 
 stnall square stone temple made of rectangular stone, with only 

5 or 6 cubic feet space inside and with a small door facing the east. 

The appearance of the upheaved mass of undulating rock cover- 

ing nearly a square mile is very striking.—Diary, July 15, 1883. 


§& Haverros, 
Assistant Government Agent, 
Manndr 


a 


IT. 

At Tantri-malai there are o series of huge granite rocks." On 
one of the highest there is a trig station. Mihintalé and other 
Anurédhapura hills are plainly visible—also another trig station 
on Mullamalai, and one overlooks low-country all round as far 
aS one eye can reach, except on the south-west, which is higher 

There is here a well-cut and preserved reclining fi of 
Buddha, which I made out to be 38 it. long, cut in the face of the 

nite rock, which seems to have been split for the purpose of 
giving a flat perpendicular surface. : 

On the top of a rock further off is a bé-tree, I think—a ficus at 
any rate—and below it another figure of Buddha in a sitting 
posture cut in the face of the rock. Stone pillars, some standing, 
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others fallen, once supported a roof over the path leading to the 
figure. The sitting figure is cut in a recess hewn out of the rock. 
On either side | of the sage are figures of gods or demi- apeedapernr ts 
him. There are cut figures on either side of the reces 
steps leading up to the bé-tree. 

On another, almost inaccessible, rock at a little distance, i is oO 
square building of cut stone, and in the base of the rock is an 
artificial cave in which a priest has lately been spending a ‘‘ retreat” 
of three months. The cave is now uninhabited except by bata, 
and I wonder how the priest could have stood the stench.—Diary, 
April 20, 1886. 





W. J. 5. Boake, 
Assistant Government Agent, 
Mannar 


ITIL. 


To Tantri-malai and back to Olukkulama, 16 miles. I went to 
this place in order to make a few measurements, as requested by 
& marginal note on my Diary of April 20, and also to make o few 
sketches; but was rather put out of conceit with the pms 
on hearing from Mr. Ievers that a Capt. Hogg had already been 
there and taken photographs, which he had sent to the Governor, 
who had passed them on to the Asiatic Society.* However, I 
am glad I went, and it may be that I have noted some little thing 
which has eacaped previous o 

I have been trying to fix the position of the place on Ferguson's 
map, which is the only one I have with me; but I cannot find any 
place on the map nearer to itthan Olukkujama, which is somewhere 
about the 38th mile on the Mannar road. 

Tt lies in a south-westerly direction from Olukkujama, and one 

passes by Kappachi of the Vaviniya district across the Aruvi-ar | 
roach the Vedda village of Nochchikulama of the North-Central 
Province, and by the base of the Mullamallai rocks. 

At Tantri-malai went firet to the cave below the rock. The cave 
was cleaned out and there were some mats and chatties, but the 
priest was said to have gone to Anuridhapura. The cave I did 
not measure the dimensions of; but the entrance is blocked up 
by a mud wall leaving just room for a man to aqueeze in. Within, 
it is about 10 ft. by 6 ft., and there is standing room. It is cut 
about half way up the rockc, and the distance from the base of the 
cave to the top of the building on the rock is $4 ft. measured over 
the surface of the rock. 

Opposite to the entrance to the cave, which was formerly of 
eut stone and having a porch, there is another rock of much 
greater dimensions, and on the slope of it is constructed # raised 








| ge. R. E., photographed the sedent and prone Buddhas 
Noa. 23, 24, 25), in the seventies. —B., Ed. Sec. 
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platform paved with slabs of rock, some of which measured 
10 ft. 10 in. by 3 ft. 3 in. thick—some of them in situ. The 
platform is about 20 ft. square. 

I then went to the sitting Buddha, which is excavated out of 
the solid rock near the top of the highest rock in the place. The 
sitting portion of the figure is obscured by bricks and stones. I 
oe a sketch from the steps leading to the digaba on the top of 


What the height of this rock is I do not know, but I should 
judge it to be from 150 to 200 ft. to the top from the level out 
of which it rises. 

The dagaba is a small one, and the bé-tree seems to be growing - 
in it. 

_ The full length figure is exactly 40 ft. long, and I regret to say 
that the right arm is broken off. The nose, of which the nostrils 
piled carved, came off some years ago.—Diary, Auguat 23, 

W: J. 8. Boake, 
Assistant Government Agent, 
Munnar. 


I went to Kappachi in the morning, and, after inspecting the 
village and tank, on to Tantri-malai in the Anupédhapure District: 
in high relief out of the solid rock, and a curious little stone house 
on the top of a rock very similar, though on a smaller scale, to 
one at Dondra in the Southern Province.*—Diary, September 23, 





1836. 
G. M. Fow.enr, 
Assistant Government Agent, 
Vaviniya. 
¥. 
Went to inspect the ruins at Tantri-malai. They consist of a 


group of rocks covering a space of about 60 acres as far as I can 
see. Fine grassy glades separate some of the larger rocks. Tho 
place must have been the abode of Buddhist prieste, for ruins of 
pansalas are to be found. 

There is a most picturesque little square block-house on the top 
of a conical rock about 30 ft. high. The little house is built of cut 
stones laid one on top of the other, one stone running the whole 

: . | = i 
* The Dondra ruin, built on high ground, differs. I 2 he 
penetrale, or inner shrine, of a ae Dévilt.—B,, See Bada 
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length of the building. The roof is flat, and is similarly made of 
There is a tradition that ancient manuscripts were kept in this 
“ book house  (S. Pot-7é), and a copy of a portion of the Mahd- 
wansa is said to have been found in it about a hundred years ago. 

At the base of the rock and immediately below the “‘ book house" 
is an oblong chamber, 11} ft. long, cut into the solid rock to a 
depth of 7} ft. It ia not a chamber built up on the slope of a 
rock, as is usually found, but is cut square into solid rock. The 
front must have been closed in by cut stones, part of which still 
remain in position, 

The remains of an old palace [sic] similar to those at Anuridha- 
pura are to be found on the rock on the opposite side to this 
chamber. 

On the slope of another rock is the recumbent figure of Buddha 
carved out of the solid rock, standing out slightly ; and scattered 
about are pillars, &c. There is also an old bé-tree surrounded by 
a very old dry stone wall. 

I had to give up further exploration on account of heavy rain, 

Four holes in rock above chamber to let beams in, pillars, &c., 
showing that there was a room in front of the chamber. The size 
of the book house is, height 5 ft., 5 ft. broad, and 3 ft. long, by 

A Buddhist priest from the Seven Koéralés, Kurunégala District, 
camo and asked for permission to occupy and improve Tantri- 
malai, as pilgrims were in the habit of going there, and that he 
wished to restore the place with the aid of alms and contribution. 

He said he had a book in his village containing a full description 
of Tantri-malai, He described it as an old history of the place. 
It stated that the stone chamber on top of the rock was a ““ book 
house,”” and that it was rifled of its contents during the time of 

Asked the priest to produce the history, and said that I would 
recommend to Government the granting of the rocks to him, 
provided he gave some guarantee that he would restore the 
place.—Diary, December 18, 1889 

C. A. Mumray, 
Government Agent, 


VL 


The Tantri-malai ruins have been described by Mr. Haughton 
in his Diary of July, 1883, but his description of the sitting Buddha 
and surrounding figures is not quite right. 

hp “ guardigas " on each side of the central figure are on a level 
with ita shoulders, and underneath each of them is a maoakera 
(mythical animal composed out of a crocodile, an elephant, 


a 
= 
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and a peacock); underneath each makara is a lion rampant with 
face turned away from the figure. Mr. Haughton puts the 
“ draggons * under the lions. 

The figure is cut in a recess in the face of the rock, and aa the 
face slopes away towards the top the recess is much deeper at the 
bottom than at the top. It is about 5 ft. deep at the bottom and 
aboutafootorsoatthetop. Itis about 9 ft. long by § ft. in height. 
The figures being protected in this way from the weather are in 
an excellent state of preservation—as good as new, in fact. The 
head of Buddha 1s surrounded at the back by a cobra'’s hood.* 

There are pillars in front of the recess, and holes in the rock 
Where the beams of the roof evidently rested, showing that 
originally there was a temple built up against the rock, with the 
face of the rock containing the recess to form its back wall. 

On the right of the recess, i.¢., on the right hand side of the 
figure, are two similar figures of Buddha [sic] about half the 
size, also cut in the rock, but not recessed. One of these ia so 
obliterated by exposure to weather as to be hardly distinguishable 
as a Buddha.t Mr. Haughton does not mention these figures. 
Over the recess are three lines cut in the rock, to carry away the 
rain water [ suppose. 

In the side of the large rock surmounted by the small house 
(described by Mr. Fowler in his Diary of September 23, 1886) 
there is a rectangular chamber cut out of the rock (about 8 ft, 
long by 6 deep and 6 high, as well as I remember). This I found 
occupied by a Buddhist priest and his servant, a deaf and dumb 
man, who have lately established themselves here,— Diary, 
November 22, 1890. 


J. P. Lewis, 
Assistant Government Agent, 
Vaviniya. 


VIL 


Got to Tantri-malai in the evening and had a look round the 

There is very little forest of any value on the country between 
the Arippu road and this, One forest about three miles long on 
each side of Tambiyiwa has satin and palu, but to no great 
extent. The country was exceasively dry until we reached 
Tantri-malai, where it had rained recently and rock holes were full 
of good water, 
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*In reality a plain circular nimbus, similar to that secyenee 
head of the sedent Fuddha in the Cave Shrine at “Gan Vane 
Polonnaruwa.—B., Ed. See. ° 
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_ Mr. Ridout and I visited the ruins, some of which ho measured.* 

They have several times been described. I had never been here 

ee I must confess to disappointment.—Diary, September 
d, 1891. 


' R. W. levers, we 
Government Agent, North-Central 
Province. 


The ruins at Tantri-malai are well worth visiting. ‘Tho sedent 

ee big hana Lape aerate lions below are a beauti- 
lace of Carving, hould be photo hed. The recumbent 

Buddha has been much damaged chocit thes face and right arm. 

The nice little square stone room on top of the rock, said to 
be a “‘ Pot-gula,” is very curious, and in good preservation. I 
have never seen a similar one. It looks modern from a distance. 

I have ordered the bund of the tank to be restored, and then 
there will be water at Tantri-malai, which will be a boon to 
travellers.—Letter, July 24, 1896. 


E. M. Evrpe, 
Government Agent, North-Central 
Province, 


TX. 

AtTantri-malai.t North-east monsoon breaks: heavy rain overy 
afternoon. Engaged during the fine mornings in excavating the 
lower part and sinidsana of the sedent Buddha (of-pilimaya), 
clearing the colossal prone image (s¢efa pifimaya), both rock carved. 
Took measurements, notes, and phot hs. 

Tantri-malai ia an enormous reach of flattish rock, stretching 
far and wide. Near the edge of a gal-wala ia a single line inscrip- 
tion—the only record yet discovered here. The stone-carved 
images recall, and may be contemporary with, the “ Gal Vihiré ” 
at Polonnaruwa. 

The main points of interest are :-— 

(i.) ** Pot-gula”™ (so-called), and Cave beneath. 

(ii.) Sedent image on ornamented daanaya with mabara torana 
(iii.) Dagaba. | | 

iv.) Recumbent image of Buddha, hewn from tho rock. 
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* Mr. Ridout’s drawing of the “ Pot-gula™ is reproduced on Plate 

Notioes of Tantri-malai oceur in the Official Diaries of Messrs. 
5. ton (1883); W. J. &, Boake (1886); G. W. Fowler (1886); 
C. A. Murray (1889); J. P. Lewis (1890); KR. W. levers (1591). 
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conjeal rock about 30 ft. high. The little house is built of cut 
stones laid one on top of the other. The roof ia flat, and is 
similarly made of cut stone. Cornices of carved stone project 
on the outeide edge.” It has one entrance. | 
There is @ tradition that ancient manuscripts were kept in the 
_ house, hence ita name ** Pot-gula.” 
Below the “ Pot-gula” (6 ft. 2in. by 5 ft. 4in, high)* is an oblong 
chamber cut into the solid rock (measuring 12 ft. 6 in. by 7 ft. 
Gin. by 6 ft. in height)* with remains of dreased stones, which 
closed in the front. This might have been the true ‘ Library,” 
the campanile on the crest of the rock being intended for some 
s other purpose. Owing to its confined inner space (3 ft. 2 in. by 
oe 4 4 ft. 10 in.)* it could admit. only one person seated. | 
if Opposite the ** Pot-gula" on a larger rock is the square basement 
of some building formed of large dressed slabs. 
= te (ii.) Sedent Buddha. — 

>" The image with ita moulded siphdsana (throne with dado of 
nf, lions) is cut in high “sunk relief " from the steep side of the rock 
pie undulation. The figure is 8 ft. in height; ita dsana 3 ft. 3 in. high 
oy by 9 ft. in length, and 5 ft. Gin. indepth.* At the back is con- 
fe venti ly represented part of a well conceived makara torana, with 
as Fampant lion supporters, facing outwards on cither side; and, 
> above, a couple of chamara bearers. 
os The execution of the whole falls short of the finish and magni- 
tude of the not dissimilar of-pilimaya at the “ Gal Viharé,”’ 


Polonnaruwa. 
} (iti.) Ddgaba. 


On the highest point of the Tantri-malai rocks is a small dagaba 
dwarfed by its surroundings. 


(iv.) HKeeumbent Buddha, 

ce i yond the digaba (which stands between it and the sedent 

. ae : 14) is carved a colossal full length figure. The image 

measures 38 ft. from head to feet.* It has sealed badly from 

__—s Xposure to the elements. The right arm and nose are broken ; 
and altogether the figure is in a sorry condition as compared wil 

the seta pifima of Polonnaruwa, which is exceptionally perfect. 
__ No rock record is known fixing the name and age of the Tantri- 

__—‘malai ruins, but they manifestly belong to much the same period 
_ Of lithic sculptured art as the fine examples at Polonnaruwa.— 
 DMary, September 30 to October §.+ 

4 H. ©. P. Bett, 


~<~ ~ 








- os E = 
_  ® For revised measurements see Appendix D.—B., Ed. Sec. 
T Archsological Survey, Annual Report, 1896, pp. 7, 5. 
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APPENDIX D. 
ApprTiIonaL AncH=0LociIcaL NorTes, 
TANTRI-MALAI, 
1.—* Pot-gula."” * 


Tats box-like campanile—probably a “ meditation cell "— 
constructed, sides and roof, of cight courses of clean-hewn granite 
slabs, stands on the summit of a bowl-shaped upheaval of the 


Tantri-malai rock outcrop. 

Its stemes are dry laid and plain dressed, except at the four 
corners, which are cantoned by simple narrow pilasters with 
bracket heads. 

The vertical walls are crowned by a heavy (1 ft. 6 in.) pro- © 
jecting cornice of double cyma and rectangular moulding, finished 
by a straight blocking course (5 ft. 9 in. square). Roof slabs 


horizontally trabeated. Within, the walls slide into the flat root 
by a chamfer and fillet. - 
Measurements :—Plan, dimensions 6 ft. 2 in. square (outaide), 
4 ft. 2 in. (inside) ; height, 5 ft. 2 in. to 5 it. 8 in. (outside) according 
to level of rock base, 3 ft. 7 in. to 4 ft. (inside) ; entrance, 2 ft. 4 in. 


wide. 
2.—Cave Shrine.t 

Cut into the bottom of the rounded rock, upon which the 
“ Pot-gula " was erected. 

Measurements :—Inside, 12 ft. 10 in. broad by 8 ft. 6 in. deep 
at present floor level (silted up), but 6 ft. 10 im. at horizontal roof ;- 
height, 6 ft. 2 in. at entrance, 6 ft, 10 in, within. 

A gal-isanaya, or stone seat, at the back of the cave, barely 
visible above the accumulation of bats’ deposit which has 
gradually buried it. rt 

The entrance (3 ft. 9 in. in width), on the north, is at the 
middle of the front wall of cut stone (1 ft. 6 im. thick), which 
stretched 7 ft. to either side of the doorway. This wall is now 
only 4 ft, in height. bai 

Above the brow of the cave, below a katéré, or drip line, are cut 
four mortices, which once took the ends of roof beams. 

Outside the wall a singlo complete pillar (with semi-octagonal 
shaft) and one or two stumps show that a vestibule formerly 


the cave. 
3.—Sedent Buddha.{ 


The Archeological Commissioner, in October, 1896, found the 
amall brick-walled shrine in front of the sculptured image and its 
accessories choked with débris, which hid everything up to the 
Buddha's waist. The shrine itself was freed of brick and earth ; 
but time and weather did not then permit of thorough excavation 
of the walls outside and along the base of the rock to left and right, 
or of other desirable digging at Tantri-malai. 


* See Plates Aand ©, { See Plates Band C. { See Plates D and E, 
am 36-10 
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The ot-pilimaya, or seated image, its dsanaya, and “ supporters 
are all ate from the rock matrix in a sharp-sided recess (11 ft. 
Sin. high by 9 ft. 3 in. broad, with a depth of 6 ft. at the bottom, 
and only 2 ft.-10 in. at top) cut into a northern shelving face of 
the rock plateau at one of its steeper, but not very deep, 
undulations. | 

As the top edge of the dsanaya touches the rock's sloping surface, 
only its front is shown, no space having been left on either hand to 
carry the carving round so as to exhibit its sides. In breadth 
0 ft. 3 in., it rises 3 ft. 3 in. above the rock floor. 

The lines of the moulding are the familiar ogee plinth, block 
between fillets, and cyma coping. The central dado (1 ft. deep) 
is divided into five panels by four pilasters having spreading base 
and capital. Conventional lions of the homely “ china-dog with 
frilled-mane" type, seated cat-like fronting (#ejant guardant), 
occupy the three middle panels, and a profile lion, turned outward 
(passant guardant), each of those at the end. 

The Buddha, sculptured in three quarter round, is seated well 
back (2 ft.) on his throne. The figure is represented in the 
posture almost universally adopted in Ceylon—the diydna miidra, 
or attitude of meditation—crossed-legged (the right foot and ankle 
above the left, soles upwards), and hands with open palms laid on 
the lap similarly. The robe (sarigala siyura) droopa from the left 
shoulder, hiding the left arm, but exposing the right breast 

An oval face, thick fleshy lips, pendent ears (no longer weighted 
with the rings of royalty), and sleepy half-closed eyes give to 
the countenance a sleek expressionless look. 

A strespota, or “ glory,” crowns the usinishika (skull . 
tuberance) above the stiff hair curls of the head, which is baakod 
by a plain raised circular bhdmandala or halo. 

The intention was doubtless to cut behind the figure a ftorana 
of uprights and cross bars like that at the Cave Shrine of “ Gal 
Viharé," Pojonnaruwa; but, beyond the completion of the pair of 
makara heads (with trunks coiled) which would have terminated 
the ends of the uppermost transons, none of the carving of the arch 
was executed. 

At the “Gal Mea the sedent Buddha is not only flanked (aa 
at Tantri-malai) by a pair of rampant lions, but “supported " on 
either side by an attendant bearing a chdmara, or fly whisk, with 
two gods (Brahma and Vishnu) of the Hindt Trimurti above the 
forana and sésata overhead, Here exigences of space forced the 
sculptors to compress the four anthro morphic figures into two, 
supplanting the dériyé by the chouri Fotiers (coiffured in turbans 
instead of mubuta head gear) and to forego the chaira altogether, 

Measurements :—Buddha, height (exclusive of the sirespota 


8 in.) from ushnishika to thighs, 7 ft. 6 in.; from knees to ein at 


back, 3 ft. 9 in.; across shoulders, 4 ft. 4 in.: waist, 2 ft. 1 im; 
elbow to elbow, 4 ft. 9 in.; across knees, 7 ft. 7 in.: head, 8 ft. 8 in. 
by 1 ft. 6 in. ; ears, 1 ft. 4 in. long; hand, 2 ft. 1 in; foot, 2 ft 2 in, 

The rampant sinhayd (3 ft. 9 in. high) of the Indian ydli, or 
horned variety, are rem sented in profile, addoraed, facing to 
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right and left, and half bearing on their own the makara heads. 
They stand 9 in. above the dsanaya. 

Each chdmara kdraya (2 ft. 11 in. in height) is heavily, but 
differently, adorned with a variety of ornaments ; both wear the 

Some 6 it. on either side of the recess containing the Buddha 
are incised—more or less shallowly—four oblong panels from 4 
to 4 ft. in size. The three outer panels on the right are merely 
outlined ; as are the two towards the left end. But in the first 
and second panels respectively the carving of a figure in relief 
has been begun, though it is barely “‘ boasted out.” The first 
panel on the left alone holds a figure, roughly finished, seated 
cross-legged, with hands in lap like the Buddha, but differentiated 
by its mukuga, or tall-peaked head dress. 

Perhaps the intention was to delineate eight Bodhisatrayo. 

From the one, central, entrance to the shrine of the Buddha (no 
longer roofed) there is gradual ascent by acouple of steps succeeded 
by two flights of nine, separated by short landings—all of easy 
going, with low risers and very broad tread. These staira, 3 ft. 6 in. 
in breadth, are cut crisply in the galpota, or rock outerop, and 
lead up towards the digaba situated on its summit. Socketsat the 
half-way landing betoken a former pillared and roofed portico. 


4.—Recumbent Buddha.* 

The gigantic sefa pilimaya is sculptured at_a brow of the 
plateau below the d4gaba, also facing north. It represents the 
Mahdparinibbina of Gautama Buddha, and was manifestly 
intended to be a close replica of the colossal recumbent image of 
the a+ Gal Vihaéré,”” Pol 5 : | 

The carving of the head, forearm, and boleter which underlies 
them, was never quite finished. Further, the head and left bent 
forearm have been deliberately damaged, and the features of the 
face are now indistinguishable. 

The whole length of the recess in which the figure lies is 40 ft. 
§ in.: but the image itself, finished with a sirespota,t would not 
measure more than 38 ft. 4 in., or simply from the wthnishike 
to the soles of the feet only 36 ft. atv | 

The figure is shown in the orthodox pose. ‘Tt lies on its right 
side, with head supported upon the right hand, both resting on 4 
bolster. The left arm and hand, with extended fingers, lie flat 

the side, whilst the feet are atiffly placed one upon the other. 
All but the right breast and hand is covered by the upper robe ; 
the under robe (andana sivura) is just seen exposed at the ankles. 

Measurements :—Head, 5 ft. 2 in. across; ear, 3 ft. 10 in. by 10 
in.: height, left shoulder to right forearm, 10 ft. 10 in.; height at 
thigh, 7 ft. 3 in.; left arm, 13 ft. 4in.; hand, 5 ft. 3 in. by 1 ft. 6 in.; 
foot, 2 ft. § in. broad. 
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* Bee Plate F. 
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That monarch’s inscription and the testimony of the Mahdiwansa 
prove that the images of the “‘ Gal Viharé”’ at Pojonnaruwa were 
undoubtedly executed by Parikrama Bahu the Great (A.D. 
1164-1197). 

The rock-sculptured figures at Tantri-malai were also almost 
certainly carved, if not by the same ruler, at least by Nigsanka 
Malla (a.p. 1198-1207), his only worthy successor prior to the 
subjugation of the Island by the Southern Indian invaders under 
Magha, which followed within a few years. 

That sudden inroad, and the chaos that ensned, probably pre- 
vented the completion of the images, &c., and brought about the 
final abandonment of 'Tantri-malai as a Buddhist monastery. 


H. C P.. BELL, 
Archeological Commissioner. 





&. The Ven. the Archdeacon, Mesars. B, Horsburgh, P. E. 
Morgappah, and Rev. Suriyagoda Sumangala took part in the 
discussion which followed the reading of the Paper. 

o Mr. B. Horsnvuror said :—Having had the advantage of a 
visit to Tantri-malai in the company of Mr. Still, I can testify to 
the fidelity and carefulness of his description of that moat 
interesting place; and, ao far as my knowledge goes, I would also 
subseribe to the general correctness of the conclusions he has 
drawn from the silent eloquence of the rocks. 

The evidence of some sudden and overwhelming disaster falling 
upon the little community while it was engaged in beautifying the 
settlement by the rock carvings of the two Buddhas and the fight 
of steps to the digaba is most direct and impressive. 

I make no pretensions whatever to archmological knowledge, 
but it seems to me that in the name itself there is some confirm- 
ation of Mr. Still's theory, that the disaster was to a raid of 
Tamil invaders, The name appears to be partly Sinhalese and 


partly Tamil. The “malai" can, I think, only be the Tamil 


word meaning “ hill,” while the “'Tantri™ is distinctly Sinhalese 
in form, and is found in the existing gf name of Tantrigé or 
Tantrigamagé. I know of no Tamil word at all like it, 

About 24 miles E.N.E. of Tantri-malai is a small group of rocky 
fille, much higher than Tantri-malai, which bears the name of 
Malli-malai, an entirely Tamil name. Woe had not time to explore 
this Mulli-malai further than by clim ing to one of its highest 
points, but we saw no signe of general religious occupation, such 
86 are 80 much in evidence at Tantri-malai, 

Tantri-malai was, therefore, the chief settlement, and the 
invaders would probably know its Sinhalase name, whereas they 
had to invent one for Mulli-malai. 

We ae ho sineeeer from the east, crossing the Mal- 
watu-oya to Mulli-malai, and then taking a compass line th rough 
the forest to Tantri-malai, a route probably followed by no other 
white man, and it was interesting, in view of what Mr. Still 
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says regarding the position of Tantri-malai between Manndr and 
Anuraidhapura, to find in traversing a gorge between two spurs 
of Mulli-malai distinct traces of a paved road, which may 
well be a portion of the ancient track. 

Mr. Stills notes on the “ Wanni minissu,"” who are, of course, 
Veddas, are very interesting. I have seen the drawings ho 
describes, but can offer no explanation of thom. They are such 
as might have been made by a hunting party held up in the caves 
for a few days in idleness owing to heavy rain, or-—and the fact 
that their descendants deny all knowledge of tham is significant— 
they may have some religious or ceremonial meaning, because, 
when visiting the nearest village of these people to Tantri-malai, 
wo observed some cattle in the field branded with tha identical 
bow and arrow that is drawn in the caves. Iam, however, quite 
incompetent to say if totemism has anything to do with it. 

10. The Ven. the ArcupEacon proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Still for his interesting Paper. 

Mr. Horssvureg seconded.—Carried. 


ll. The CHamman said he was sorry Mr. Still was not there 
that night, but that he would be very pleased to convey to him 
the vote of thanks which had been proposed. They were much 
obliged to Mr. Horsburgh for his suggestive remarks. 


12. With a vote of thanks to the Chairman, proposed by Sir 
J.T. Hutchinson, the Meeting terminated. 


ah 


GENERAL MEETING. 





Colombo Museum, September 29, 1910. 
Present : 
The Hon. Mr. H. L. Crawford, C.M.G., in the Chair. 
The Hon. Mr. P. Arundchalam, M.A., C.C.8., Vice-President. 


Mr. B. C. Cooray. Mr. F. Lewis, F.L.5. 

Mr. E. 5. Dasanaika, B.A. | Mr. M. A. C. Mohamed. 

Mr. D. Devapuraratna. Mr. A. E. Murrell. 

Mr. C. A, Galpin. Mr. P. E. Morgappah. 

Mr. A. H. Gomes. Rev. M. Sri Ndnissara. 

Mr. T. Gracio. [C.M.| Dr. A. Nell, M. R.C.S8. 

Dr. 8. C. A. Hevawitarana, M.B.., | Mr. R. C. Proctor. 

Mr. E. W. Jayawardene. Mr. J. E. Rode. 

Mr. C. H. Jolliffe, Mr. W. A. Samarasingha. 

Mr. T. E. Karunatilaka. Mr. J. M. Senaviratna. 

Mr. A. Lewia. Mr. A. R. Slater, B.A., C.C.5. 
Mr. G. A. Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 


Visitors :; seven ladies and fifteen gentlemen. 
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Busi 
1. Read and confirmed Minutes of last General Meeting held 
on August 3, 1910. 


2, Announced the election of the following Members since the 
last General Meeting :— 
(1) J.G. Fernando : recommended by { 2 W. P ae 
(2) J. C. Kerkham : recommended by yet A Soonihs 


(3) L. G. O. Woodhouse: recom- | J. Still. 


mended by ('G. A. Joseph. 
(4) E.A. Copleston, Bishop of Colombo: ‘ F. H. de Winton. 
recommended by LC. W. Horsfall. 
(J A. Daniel. 
(5) C. Hartley : recommended by GA. A. Jo Joseph. 
4 
(6) C.T. Symons: recommended by iG. A. Josoph, 
(G. A.J hi. 
(7) E. L. Perera : ineemexnaretes br Acaeer: 
(8) C. D. Amaratunga : ( E. W. Perera. 
' .C. Batuwantudawe, 
(9) W. C. Macready : recommended | J- A. Daniel. 
By ee 
Cs risdebrcic: 
(11) D. P. Koditawakkn : recommended ¢G. A. Tossob, 
by ‘3. P. de Pinto, 


$. The Hon. Mr. P. Arunichalam read the following Paper 
entitled “ Kandyan. Provinces ":— 
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KANDYAN PROVINCES. 


By the Hon. Mr. P. AnuwacnataM, M.A.CANTAB., C.C.8., M.L.C. 
Vice-President, R. A. &. (C. B.). 


L 

THe Ordinance No. 12 of 1840 was an enactment made 
(as stated in the preamble) for the prevention of encroachment 
on Crown lands by persons without any probable claim or 
pretence of title. Section 6, which is the most important 
section of the Ordinance, has been the cause of much litigation 
between Crown and subject, of heated discussion by lawyers 
and politicians, and of frequent judicial interpretation. It 
provides that— 

(1) All forest, waste, unoccupied, or uncultivated lands are 
presumed to be the property of the Crown until the contrary 
is proved ; 

(2) All chenas and lands, which can only be cultivated after 
intervals of several years— 


(a) If situated in the districts formerly comprised in the 
Kandyan Provinces, are deemed to belong to the 
Crown and not to be the property of any person 

' claiming the same against the Crown, except only 
on proof by such person— 

(i.) Of a sannas or grant for the same, together 
with satisfactory evidence as to the limits. 
and boundaries thereof; or 

(ii.) Of such customary taxes, dues, or servicee 
having been rendered withm twenty 
years for the same as have been rendered 
within such period for similar lands being 
the property of private proprietors in the 
same districts ; and 

(b) If situated elsewhere in the Island, are deemed to be 
forest or waste land within the meaning of sub- 
section (1). 
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A distinction is thus created between lands situated in the 
districts formerly comprised in the Kandyan Provinces, and 
lands situated elsewhere. A special mode of proof is prescribed 
in order to rebut the presumption in favour of the Crown in 
the former case. But the expression “ the districts formerly 
comprised in the Kandyan Provinces ” has not been explained 
in the Ordinance. What is the precise meaning of the expres- 
sion is not clear, and has not been authoritatively decided. 
Owing to the lapse of time and the research now Necessary 
among ancient documents, the question is a difficult and 
complicated one. It raises points of historical and political 
well as legal interest as to the constitution of the ancient 
Kandyan Kingdom, the changes introduced therein from 
time to time under British rule, and the territorial limits 
within which the system of law called the Kandyan Law 
prevails. 

II. 

In Robertson's Case, 1886, 8 8. C. C. 36, and in Wijésinha 
v. Wijésinha, 1891, 98.C.C. 199, the Supreme Court referred 
to the Proclamation of February 11, 1815, which was issued 
upon the annexation of the Kandyan Provinces, in illustration 
oftheexpression. In Robertson's Case, Burnside, C.J., said :-— 

“ The Kandyan Provinces, denominated in the Proclamation 
of February 11, 1815, ‘The Four Korales,’ ‘ The Saffragam 
Korale,’ and ‘The Three Korales,’ were by that Proclama- 
tion declared to be integral parts of the British possessions in 
the Island of Ceylon, and from thenceforth were received under 
the sovereignty and protection of His Majesty the King of 
Great Britain ; since which time they have continued to he 
and form a part of, and have been absorbed into, this Colony 
of Ceylon, * * * Moreover, the old divisions which 
defined the original Kandyan Provinces, at the time of the 
cession, and separated them from the other Provinces, have 
long since disappeared, and the Kandyan Provinces, as 
Provinces apart from others, no longer exist, and it would not, 
I takeit, at the present day, be possible to define any particular 
area of this Colony as the Kandyan Provinces. True it is, 
that there may be found throughout the Ordinances, refer- 
ences to the “Kandyan Provinces’ eo nomine, but this is 
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undoubtedly a loose mode of expression, rendered con- 
spicuously so by the interpretation clause of the Marriage 
Ordinance, No. 3 of 1870, which defines ‘ Kandyan Provinces’ 
to mean the * Provinces mentioned in Schedule B,’ and 
Schedule B enumerates only one entire Province, the Central, 
with parts of the Eastern, Western, North-Western, Southern, 
and Northern Provinces—an area widely different from that 
mentioned in the Proclamation. The expression *‘ Kandyan 
Provinces’ has, therefore, no legal significance as defining 
any particular area, distinct and apart from the topographical 
division of the Island into the several Provinces, Northern, 
Southern, Eastern, Western, North-Western, Central, North- 
Central, and very lately, Uva. These together comprise 
the whole territory of the Colony, but the subdivisions, 
whether for administrative, judicial, or revenual purposes, are 
ever changing at the will of the executive or legislative 
authority, and if there were any such thing as a provincial 
domicile, it would necessarily be subject to the ever varying 
changes of provincial boundaries, which to-day might fix the 
domicile in one Province, and to-morrow transfer it to another, 
without any actual change of residence.” 


In the same case Clarence, J., said :-— 


“Tt is impossible to speak precisely as to any territorial 
limits of this application of Kandyan Law, since we are 
entirely without any definition precising any area over which 
it may be supposed to extend"; and Dias, J., said: “ The 
best definition which I can give of the Kandyan Provinces is, 
that it is so much of the Island as is not included in the 
Maritime Provinces. With regard to the exact limits of the 
Kandyan Provinces we have no precise information, and 
probably when the whole Island became a British possession 
it became unnecessary to ascertain and define the exact limits 
of the two Provinces, Kandyan and Maritime. The first, and, 
so far as I know, the only official paper which deals with the 
subject is the Proclamation of February 11, 1815. The 
definition there given is too general, and wholly insufficient to 
fix the identity of the old Kandyan Provinces. In Wijésigha 
v. Wijésipha, Clarence, J., repeated : “Tt isa matter of much 
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difficulty to ascertain within what territorial limits the so- 
called Kandyan Law is to be considered prevailing.” In a 
recent case (Kapuruhami v. Medapola Appuhami, 1910, C. R. 
Kurunegala, 17,990, Wood-Renton, J., referred to Wijdsinha 
v. Wijésinha as a binding authority. i 

The Supreme Court was mistaken in supposing that the 
only official document dealing with the subject was the 
Proclamation of February, 1815, or that it set forth the 
whole of the Kandyan Provinces. That Proclamation, after 
describing the armies of His Majesty the King of Great 
Britam as having occupied and entered into complete pos- 
session of “the Kandyan Provinces, denominated the Four 
Korles, the Suffragam Korle, and the Three Korles,” and that 
the Chiefs and people of those Provinces had fully and 
freely surrendered themselves to His Majesty the King of 
Great Britain, declares the same to be integral parts of the 
British Possessions of the Island of Ceylon, and adds that 
~ Inany other provinces of the Kandyan Kingdom have been 
entered and are partially occupied by the British forces.” 
(Legislative Acts of the Ceylon Government, 1853, vol. L,, 
p. 177.) 

According to Sir John D’Oyly (“A Sketch of the Constitu- 
tion of the Kandyan Kingdom,” 1818*), the Kandyan 
Kingdom consisted of twenty-one grand divisions, of which 
the twelve principal were called dissdvani (counties) and the 
majority of the rest rata (districts). 

The dissévanis were each placed under the order of a Chief 
or Governor called Dissdwa. They were the Four Koralés, 





* Prepared by him when administering that Territory (1815-1824), 
and published (in part) in the “Transactions of the Royal Asintio 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland" (1833), vol. 3, pp. 191 ef #eg., at 
the instance of the Vice-President Sir Alexander Johnstone, who waa 
Chief Justice of Ceylon, 1811-1820: reprinted in the Sessional Papers, 
1891, pp. 107 ef seg. Complete copies exist only in manuscript, r 
is one m the Colombo Museum. The whole of this interesting work 
deserves publication after collation of all existing manuscripts by a 
ar agra editor. Sir John D'Oyly was a very distinguished member 
of the Ceylon Civil Service. After a creditable career at Cambridge, 
where he was 2nd Chancellor's Medallist in Classics and a Senior Optime, 
he entered the Ceylon service in 1802, rose to be Resident and Firat 
Vommlssioner of the Government in the Kandyan Provinces, and was 
created a Baronet in 1821 for his services in conducti ‘the negotiations in 
connection with the Kandyan Convention. He died at Kandy in 1824, 
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the Seven Kéralés, Uva, Matalé, Sabaragamuwa, the Three 
Kéralés, Walapané, Udapalita, Nuwarakaliwiya, Wellassa, 
Bintenna, and Tamankaduwa. The other nine districts were 
respectively under the authority of Chiefs who, except the last 
two, were distinguished by the name of Ratémahatmayds. 
They were Udunuwara, Yatinuwara, Tumpané, Harispattuwa, 
Dumbara, Héwd4heta, Kotmalé, Uda Bulatgama, and Pata 
Bulatgama (p. 17). 


Iii. 

The term Kandyan Provinces, as distinct from Maritime 
Provinces, was used by the British Government to designate 
the Provinces of the Kandyan Kingdom. See, e.g., Order in 
Council of April 12, 1832, published at p. 371 of vol. L. of the 
Legislative Acts of the Ceylon Government, 1853, where the 
terms Maritime Provinces and Kandyan Provinces are con- 

The boundary between the Maritime districts acquired by 
the British at the capitulation of Colombo in 1796, and the 
Dominions of the Sinhalese Monarchy ceded to the King of 
Great Britain by the Convention of 1815, had been clearly 
defined by a Treaty between the Sinhalese Government and 
the Dutch East India Company in the Saka year 1658, 
equivalent to 1766 a.p. 

The material portions of that Treaty* are as follows :— 

‘« Second Article—The illustrious Lord Emperor, and the 
illustrious the principal members of His Majesty's Great 
Council of Ministers ..... . recognize the .,.... States 
General of the United Provinces and the Company of 
Hollanders (in the East) as the rightful and independent over- 
lord (39g, 9=23e) of the several districts of this Island of 
Lanka, which had been held by the Company before the war 
now concluded, to wit, Yapa Pattanama, the districts thereto 
belonging, Hettikula Pattuwa, Mannarama, with the places 


———EEESSSSSSS —————_——— 


* The Treaty in the original Sinhalese appears in vol. 16 of the 
e ic Society, Ceylon (p. 62 ef seg.), with a 
tl, first published in the Orientalist 


1i5, The tranlation given above slightly from 
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appertaining thereto, the country from there, (that is to say) 
Kalpitiya and the places appertaining thereto: Kolamba 
Disava, Galu Korale, Matara Disava, Puliyanduva, Triku- 
namale, with the places appertaining thereto. ......* 

“‘Third Article.—Moreover, all the sea board round the 
Island not held by the Company before the war ...... is to be 
given over to the above-named ...... Company, ...... to 
wit, on the West from Kammala to the furthest limit of the 
Yapa Pattanama Government, on the east from Yapa 
Pattanama to the Walagiya-ganga +: this coast line thus given 
up is a distance of one Sinhalese gawwa, more or less, inland, 
provided (however) that the demarcation (of the boundary) 
may be suitably carried out according to the rivers and 
mountains that fall (into line). 

‘ Fifth Article —On the other hand, the .,.... Company 
recognizes the Supreme Government (of His Majesty) as the 
Sovereign and independent Lord Paramount of the other 
districts of this Island of Lanka.” 

Tn accordance with the above Treaty the boundary of the 
seaboard mentioned in the third article appears to have been 
defined by a surveying compass, and the Compass road then 
opened on the west coast still exists under the name Kompas- 
para from Kammala northwards, marking the line of separa- 
tion between the districts governed by the Roman-Dutch Law 
and those where the Kandyan Law prevails, 


The Proclamation of February 11, 1815, it will be Been, 
mentions by name only a part of the Kandyan Provinces, 
equivalent in the main to the modern districts of Ratnapura 


Jaffnapatam, or Jafina, 


* Yapapattanama = 
Hettikulapattuwa — Chettikulam. 
== Mannar, 
Kolamba Disawa — Colombo. 
Pulivanduwa = Puliyantivu, or Batticaloa. 
Trikunamale = Hr esate 
T This is very probably the Karadi Aru of the Trincomalee District. 


Both names mean the Bear River. 
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and Kér Another Proclamation was issued on March 2, 

1815, after the capture of the Kandyan King, and as a result 
of a Convention held with the chiefs of the Kandyan Pro- 

vinces. This Proclamation declares the dominion of the 
Kandyan Provinces to be vested in the Sovereign of the 
British Empire, and that the administration of civil and 
criminal justice and police over the Kandyan inhabitants of 
the said Province is to be exercised according to established 
forms and by the ordinary authorities, but does not specify 
the names or limits of those Provinces. (Legislative Acts of 
the Ceylon Government, 1853, vol. L, p. 179.) 


The Constitution and administration remained unaltered, 
except that a resident on behalf of the King of Britain was 
placed at the head, viz., Mr. (afterwards Sir) John D'Oyly, 
assisted by Mr. Simon Sawers as First Assistant to the Resident 
and Agent of Government at Badulla, and by Mr. Henry 
Wright as Second Assistant and Agent of Government at 
Kandy. 


Under the Minute of April 28, 1815, the Kandyan Pro- 
vinces were divided into five divisions and placed under the 
administration of a Board consisting of a President, a Judicial 
Commissioner, and a Revenue Commissioner, with the Com- 
manding Officer of the Troops in the interior, This Board, 
with the Adigdrs and principal chiefs, formed the Great 
Court of Justice, from whose sentence there was no appeal, 
except to the Governor. The civil authority was exercised 
as before by the native Dissawas. 

I have not been able to trace this Minute, which I quote 
from Ievers’ Manual, North-Central Province, p.62. Itisnot 
to be found either in the Kandy Kachcheri or in the Colonial 
Secretary's Office. The Acting Government Agent of Kandy, 
Mr. Hellings, has kindly supplied me with a copy ofa warrant or 
commission dated September 30, 1816, establishing the Board 
and prescribing its duties. The warrant .is printed in the 
Appendix. The Board, it will be seen, does not include the 
Commanding Officer of the Troops, but only the Resident 
(John D’Oyly), the Accredited Agent in charge of Judicial 
business (James Gay), and Accredited Agent in charge of 


= 
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Revenue busineas, &c. (Simon Sawers). The Co 
Officer apparently did not join the Board till 1819.* 

The Government Almanacs of 1817 and 1818 (pp. 65-69) 
enumerate the following Kandyan Provinces :— 

Four Kéralés, Seven Kéralés, Uva, Matalé, Sabaragamuwa, 
Three Koralés, Walapan¢é, Udapalita, Nuwarakalawiya, 
Wellassa, Tamankaduwa, Bintenna, Udunuwara, Yati- 
nuwara, Tumpané, Hirispattu, Dumbara, Héwiheta, 
Kotmalé and Upper Bulatgama, Minnéri and pees Bulat- 


gama. 











ing is a list of the members who, as far as can be ascer- 
1 the Board 


— 





1816. 
John D'Oyly, Resident and First Commissioner 
James aay Second Commissioner, and in charge of the Judicial 


“Sewers, Third Commissioner, and in charge of the Revenue 


1819, 
John Hiate £ Resident. 
Lieut.-Co iy, Commanding the Troo 
Edward Tolfrey, Judicial Commissioner, a 
Simon Sawers, Revenue Commissioner, 


1821, 
Sir John D’Oyly, Resident. 


eae H, Tol emp oriorg the Troo 
Simon Sa tii dap ] Commissioner, ES 


Heory Wright, Sievers Commissioner, 


1822. 
Bir John D'Ovly, Resident. 
Licut.-Col, H. Sullivan, Commanding the Troops. 
Simon Sawera, Judicial Commissioner. 
Henry Wright, Revenue Commissioner. 


1824. 


Lieut.-Col. Greenwell, Commanding the Troopa. 
Simon Sawers, Judicial Commissioner. 


Henry Wright, Revenue Commissionor. . 

olice of Resident was abolished in 1824, upon the dea ie *- 

John D'Oyly, ig oS 
1826, 


Lieut.-Col. C. Cother, Commanding the Troo 
Simon Sawers, Judicial Commissioner. ib 
John Downing, Revenue Commissioner. 


_ F 
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On November 21, 1818, a Proclamation was issued (Legis- 
lative Acts, 1853, vol. I., p. 223) after the suppression of the 
Kandyan insurrection, delegating the general executive and 
judicial authority in the Kandyan Provinces to the Board of 
Commissioners, and under their superintendence to Resident 
Agents of Government in the Dissivanis, with the Kandyan 
chiefs under them. Sections 53 to 55 of this Proclamation 
fix the jurisdiction of these officers for Administrative and 
Judicial purposes, and enumerate the divisions in the Kandyan 

(1) Four Koralés 





(2) Matalé 7 i 
(S) "Neca ASE Which were assigned to the 
| re aoe Board of Commissioners, with 
(4) Seve abons lan Agent of Government at 
(5) T games ‘ Attapitiya in the Four 
os Ha raaine Koéralés, and another at 
me : Nalanda in Matalé. 
(3) Dumbara* anda in 
(9) Héwaheta 
(10) Kotmalé 
alt 1827. 
Liout.-Col. C. Cother, Commanding the Troops. 
John Downing, Judicial Commissioner. 
Henry Pennell, Revenue Commissioner. 
1829, 
Lieut.-Col, Martin Lindsay, Commanding the Troops. 
John Downing, Judicial Commissioner. 
Lieut.-Col. Martin Li , Commanding the Troops. 
Henry Wright, Judicial Commissioner. 
George Tuornour, Revenue Commissioner. 
1832. 
Colonel Clifford, Commanding the Troops. 
Others aa above. 


Board — bolished in 1833 and ba gyvooe ead by Government 
howe of Sees wader the Proclamation of October 1, 1833, 

Mr. George Turnour, Revenue Commissioner of the Kandyan Pro- 
vinces, was afterwards Treasurer of the Island from 1841 to 1843, and 
ia now best remembered by hie scholarly translation of the Mahdwapsa 
from the Pali, and by the prize established in his name at the Colombo 
Academy (now College). 

* Minnéri of the previous list was merged in Dumbara, 
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(11) The part of Walapané” 
lying west of the 
Kudé and Umé-oya nee 

(12) Hurulu, TE tiwocen Which were assigned to the 
Maminiy&, and Uln- same Board of Commissioners. 
galla pattus of 
Nuwarakalawiya* 

(13) Uva 

(14) Wellassa 

(15) Bintenna 

(16) Wiyaluwa 

(17) Royal village of Ma- 
dulla 


(18) Seven Kéralés Assigned to the Agent of 
(19) Northern oul western \ Government resident in the 
parts of Nuwara- ; Seven Kordles. 






Assigned to the Agent of 
“Government resident in Uva. 


kalawiya* 
is 3 Assigned to an Agent of 
(20) Sabaragamuwa lGonenaas resident there. 
2 te Oa | | Assigned to an Agent of 
(21) Three Kéralés | Government resident there, 
(22) Tamankaduwa = pemne . un Collesion of 


A Census was taken of the population of the Kandyan 
Provinces in the year 1821. From the records that have 
been preserved in the Colombo Museum, the Registrar- 
General's Office, and the Government Record Office, the 
Kandyan Provinces of which the Census was taken were :-— 

(1) Yatinuwara, consisting of the town and suburbs of 
Kandy and “ villages within the rivers and districts beyond 
the rivers.” 








* The osssignment of jurisdiction in Nuwarakaliwiya by this 
Proclamation having been found “ too indefinite and productive of 
inconvenience,” the Minute of the Governor of September 16, 1819, 
assigned Kiralowa, Matombuwa, Undurawa, Kalagamuwa, Hurulu, 
Mahspotana, and Maminia pattus to the Board of Commissioners and 
under Neen the eta of pete ames in Matale; and Parawaha, 
Kahalla, Negampaha, Kalagam, Eppawala, Ulugalla » and Nuwaragam 


b 
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(2) Udunuwara. 

(3) Udapalata. 

(4) Uda Bulatgama. 
(5) Kotmalé. 

(6) Hérasiyapattu. 
(7) Tumpaneé. 

(8) Dumbara. 

(9) Héwaheta. 

(10) Walapané. 

(11) Uva (upper and middle divisions). 

(12) Uva (lower division). 

(13) Wellassa. 

(14) Bintenna. 

(15) Sabaragamuwa. 

(16) Three Koéralés and Lower Bulatgama. 

(17) Four Kéralés. 

(18) Seven Kéralés (upper and lower divisions). 

(19) Matalé. 

(20) Nuwarakalawiya (western and eastern half). 

/ (21) Tamankaduwa. 

Another Census appears to have been taken in the year 1832, 
and the following Kandyan Provinces, as distinct from Mari- 
time Provinces, are shown in the record of the Census results 
in the Government Almanac of 1834. Apparently the Census 
did not embrace all the Kandyan Provinces, but only— 

(-) Udarata. 

(2) Four Kéralés. 

(3) Three Kéralés. 

(4) Seven Kéralés. 

(5) Matal6. 

(6) Sabaragamuwa. 

(7) Tamankaduwa. 

The Government Almanac of 1832 (pp. 91-92) gives the 
districts of the Kandyan Provinces as follows for the purposes 


‘of jurisdiction under the Proclamation of November 21, 


1818 :— 

mt) Uva and Bintenna. 
(2) Sabaragamuwsa. 
, 36-10 
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(3) Seven Kéralés and north part of Nuwarakaléwiya. 
(4) Three Koralés, 
(5) Tamankaduwa. 
(6) Kandy. 
(7) Four Kéralés, 
(8) Matalé and east part of Nuwarakaliwiya. 
(9) Harasiyapattu and Tumpané. 
(10) Héwaheta south of Maha-oya and Walapané. 
(11) Lower Uva and Wellassa. 


V. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Colebrooke, one of His Majesty's 
Commissioners of Inquiry on the Administration of the 
Government of Ceylon, in his report of December 24, 1831, 
to the Secretary of State, says :— 

“The Kandyan Provinces, which had been first acquired 
by the British Government in 1815, were settled on their 
present footing after the rebellion in 1818, and have been 
separately administered by the Governor, without the assist. 
ance of his Council. These Provinces were placed under 
the immediate superintendence of a Board of Commissioners, 
which Board is now composed of the Commandant of the 
Troops in Kandy and two Civil Servants, having charge 
respectively of the Judicial and Revenue Departments. The 
Kandyan territory is divided into eleven provinces or districts, 
of which five, situated above the hills around Kandy—(1) 
Udaratte, (2) Four Korales, (3) Matale and east part of 
Nuwarakalawa, (4) Harasipattoo and Tumpane, (5) Hewa- 
hette and Walapane—are placed under the immediate superin- 
tendence of the Board of Commissioners, to whom the 
Government Agents resident in those districts directly refer, 
The districts situated more remotely from Kandy, and below 
the hills, are also placed under Government Agents, who 
are intrusted with the same authority which is exercised 
by the Collectors in the Maritime Provinces. In one district 
(Seven Korales), a separate agent for part of the judicial 
affairs has been appointed, but the Government Agents in 
that and all the other districts are charged with the civil and 
judicial duties and with those of police. With the exception of 
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the Government Agencies in the three Provinces of Saffragam, 
Seven Korales, and Tamankaduwe, which are held by Civil 
Servants, these offices have been filled by officers of the 
regiments stationed in the Island. _ 

“The separate administration of the Kandyan Provinces 
is maintained under the Convention which was concluded in 
the name of His Majesty with the Kandyan chiefs in 1515," 
_ and modified in some of its provisions by a Proclamation of the 
Governor,+ issued after the rebellion in 1818, by which the 
authority of the chiefs was curtailed. By the 4th clause of 
the Convention of 1815, the dominion of the Kandyan Pro- 
vinces was vested in His Majesty, subject to the condition of 
maintaining the laws, institutions, and customs of the country; 
and by the Sth clause the religion of Bhood was declared 
inviolable, and its rights, members, and places of worship 
were to be maintained and protected.” (‘* Ramandthan’s 
Reports,” 1520-33, p. 204.) 

Lientenant-Colonel Colebrooke added (ibid, p. 216): “* The 
maintenance of separate and independent establishments in 
the Maritime and the Kandyan Provinces has been impolitic, 
in the check it has opposed to the assimilation which it ts 
on every account desirable to promote between the various 
classes of whom the population is composed. By maintaining 
a separate Government at Kandy the influence of the chiefs has 
been upheld, to the prejudice, in some instances, of the people. 
The Kandyan districta which are situated below the mountain 
have a nearer and more natural connection with those of the 
coast, with which they maintain a trading intercourse.” 

As the result of this report, a Proclamation was issued on 
October 1, 1833, by which the distinction between the 
Kandyan and Maritime Provinces was abolished, and the 
whole Island was divided into five Provinces—the Northern, 
the Southern, the Eastern, the Western, and the Central, 
which were declared to consist of the following districts. I 
have italicized the names of the Kandyan Provinces and 
districts under the previous constitution. 

iV ope me 2 ge he te A gee 


® See Convention dated March 2, 1815. 
+ See Proclamation dated November 21, Isis. 
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“The Northern Province shall consist of the country 
hitherto known as the districts of Jaffna, Mannar, and the 
Wanny ; as the Dessavony of Nuwarakalawiya ; and as the 
Island of Delft, 

“ The Southern Province shall consist of the country hitherto 
known as the districts of Galle, Tangalle, Matura, and Ham- 
bantotte ; as the Dessavony of Saffragam, and as the Province 
of Lower Uva and Welasee. 

~ The Eastern Province shall consist of the country hitherto 
known as the districts of Trincomalie and Batticaloa: and as 
the Provinces of Tamankadewe and Bintenne. 

‘The Western Province shall consist of the country hitherto 
known as the districts of Colombo, Chilaw, and Putlam: as 
the Dessavonies of Seren Korales, Four Korales, and Three 
Korales ; and as the Province of Lower Bulatgama. 

“The Central Province shall consist of the country hitherto 
known as the districts of Kandy, Yattinuwara, Udunuwara, 
and Harasiapatioo, Tumpane, Dumbara, Hewahette, Kotmale, 
Upper Bulatgamme, and Weyeloowa ; and as the Dessavonies 
of Ura, Matelle, Udapalata, and Wallapana.” 


VI. 


The expression in the Ordinance No. 12 of 1840, section 6, 
_ “ Districts formerly comprised in the Kandyan Provinces,” 
therefore, emphasises the fact that since the Proclamation 
of October 1, 1833, there were no longer in law any provinces 
that could be called the Kandyan Provinces, and means the 


by. Sir John TY Oyly (pp. 106-7 supra), and the divisions set; 
out in the Proclamation of November 21, 1818 (pp. 111-13), 
the western boundary between the Kandyan and Maritime 
Provinces being the Kompas-péra referred to at p. 107. 
The conclusion I have arrived at I have since found to be 
supported by an old map of Ceylon in the possession of the 
‘Surveyor-General. It was prepared in 1822 by the then 
Surveyor-General, Capt. Schneider, and was a few years ago 
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discovered in turning out some old records in the loft.* In 
this map the Kandyan Provinces are indicated as consisting 
of the divisions I have mentioned. A copy of the map is 
attached to this Paper. 

As to the history of the Kandyan Provinces subsequent 
to 1833 :— 

In 1837 Bintenna was transferred from the Eastern to the 
Central Province, and in 1845 the district of Alupota, which 
consisted of Lower Uva and Wellassa, was added from the 
Southern Province. The Central Province, 50 constituted, 
remained till 1886, when Bintenna east of the Mahaweli-ganga, 
Wellassa, and Uva were formed into a separate Provineo 
called the Province of Uva. 

In 1839 the district of Alupota was subdivided and distri- 
buted among Hambantofa, Batticaloa, and Uva districts 
(** Ceylon Manual,” 1910, p. 308). 

In 1845, by Proclamation of October 1, 1845, the Seven 
Kéralés were, with Chilaw and Puttalam districts, taken from 
the Western Province and formed into a separate Province 











No record exists in the Surveyor-General's office relating to Captain 
Schneider's map. Captain Schneider was o Military Engineer in the 
service of the Dutch Government, who served under the British Govern- 
ment until his death about 1649 or 1850. From a note on page 259 of 
the ‘ Ceylon Manual” for 1909, he appears to have been em loyed exten - 
sively on the irrigation works of all the maritime parts o the Island ; 
and he also acted as Civil Engineer and Surveyor-General hetween. 
1812 and 1816, It is presumed that the map which he drew in 1822 - 
and published in 1826 was compiled from the surveys which he had to 
undertake while ing his reports on irrigation, and from the docu: 
PUL Tbe nit et the time, and that he presented 
the map to the office. The Surveyor-General referred me to the Govern- 
ment Archivist, who, however, had no information regarding Captain 
Schneider's map. 

The firat map of the Island of Ceylon prepared after the British 
occupation was, the Government Archivist believes, one issued from the 
office saber ee eal of the Madras Presidency in 1813. chen 
ia said to have been prepa red in response to a private communication 
irom Sir Robert Peony ke General Abercrombie, and a copy was 
furnished to the Ceylon Government. The Archivist ia not aware ‘if 
this map is extant anywhere. On reference to the Surveyor-General 
: ap of 1813, he states: “ This is the first time I have heard 





otk hase possession, ‘There are, I belie 
; have no of it in m ore are, sliove, 
some old maps in the Museum, of which it may be one.” The Museum 


authorities, who wore consulted, say that the map is not in the 
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called the North-Western Provinee, the headquarters remain- 
ing at Puttalam till 1856, when they were transferred to 

In 1873, by the Proclamation of September 6, 1873, Demala 
hatpattu of the Puttalam district was attached to the newly 
created North-Central Province, but was re-transferred to the 
North-Western Province in 1875 by Proclamation of January 
1, 1875, and is still treated as a Kandyan district for the 
purposes of the Kandyan Marriage Ordinance, No. 3 of 1870, 
schedule B. : . 

In 1845, by the Proclamation of October 1, 1845, the 
Dissavani of Saffragam was transferred from the Southern 
Province to the Western Province, except the Yakawala 
Hatara Bage, which stil] remains in the Southern Province 
and is treated as a Kandyan district under the Ordinance 
No. 3 of 1870, schedule B. 

In 1889 Saffragam (with that exception) and the Four 
Kéralés and Three Kéralés and Lower Bulatgama (assigned in 


Province) and Tamankaduwa (which had been assigned to the 
Eastern Province) were formed with the Demala hatpattu of 
the North-Western Province into a Province called the North- 
Central Province. Demala hatpattu was restored to the 
North-Western Province by Proclamation of January 1, 1875, 
In 1886 (by the Proclamation of February | of that year) 
the present Province of Uva was created, as stated above. 
The Provinces created in 1833, therefore, differed from 
thoee of the present time as follows : the Western Province 
of 1833 embraced in addition to its present area the modern 
North-Western Province and the district of Kégalla: the 
Central Province embraced besides its present area the greater 
part of Uva Province; the Southern Province in addition to 
its present area included the Ratnapura district and lower 
Uva and Wellassa of Badulla district ; the Northern Province 
included Nuwarakaliwiya of the North-Central Province; 
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while the Eastern Province included Tamankaduwa of the 
North-Central Province and Bintenna of the Badulla district. 

For the purposes of the registration of Kandyan marriages 
under the Ordmance No. 3 of 1870, the following Provinces are 
(by section 4) declared to be meant by the term “ Kandyan 
Provinces ** :-— 


The Central Province. 
Seven Koralés } North-Western 
Demala Pattu of Puttalam Province. 


The Uda, Palle, and Radda Palatas- 
of Bintenna ; the Vannames of Nadene, 
Nadukadu, and Akkaraipattu: the 
Sinhalese villages in the division of | 
Panawa—all in the Batticaloa district ; 
Tamankaduwa; the Sinhalese villages 
in the Kaddukulam pattu, in the 
district of Trincomalee 
Site Seen Three Koralés and eet Giissésen Pussoinuee 

Yakawala in the Southern Province. 

Nuwarakalawiya in the Northern Province.* 

The Ordinance No. 9 of 1870 has added to this list “all 
Sinhalese villages in the Mannar District.” 





Eastern Privince. 


APPENDIX. 
(Note to page JO.) 


Br His Excellency Lioutenant-General Sir Robert Brownrigg, 
Baronet and Knight Grand Cross of the Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath, Governor and Commander-in-Chief in and over 
the British Settlements and Territories in the Island of Ceylon in 
the Indian Seas, with the Dependencies thereof. 

Roast. Browxnice. 

To the Hon. John D'Oyly, Esq., Principal Accredited Agent 
for the Kandyan Provinces, called Resident ; James Gay, Esq., 
Aécredited Agent with the immediate charge of Judicial 

siness; Simon Sawers, Esq., Accredited Agent in the 
immediate charge of the Revenue and of Public Services. 








* Now in the North-Central Province. 
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Whereas it appears to Us, the said Governor, that, besides the 
separation of the Judicial and Revenue business from the imme- 
diate charge of the Resident, it is expedient that he should be 
further aided and relieved by the formation of a Board of Com- 
missioners (at which ‘he will preside), as well to collect and 
report such matters of information as are desired by Government 
as to take order for the performance of His Majesty's general 
service in the administration of the Kandyan Provinces. And 
further, that a Secretary should be appointed to the Residency, 
to be duly sworn to the faithful discharge of his duties in that 
capacity, and particularly that he will be secret and not disclose 
the business of the Residency otherwise than in the due course of 
his offiee : 

We therefore direct that from the First day of October next, 
all heads of reference, minutes, and letters, whether from Us, the 
said Governor, or the Secretary for the Kandyan Provinces, 
heretofore transmitted to the Resident, with the inclosures and 
documents of reference belonging to the same, and also all such 
as shall hereafter be addressed to the Resident, shall he considered 
as addressed to the Board of Commissioners and be kept in an 
‘office under charge of the tary, or in particular cases under 
the joint keys of the Commissioners, excepting such as the 
Resident shall in the first instance and from time to time deem fit 
to be reserved for his own separate disposal, as secret and political, 
of which he will in the first instance transmit a list and afterwards 
from time to time notify to the Secretary for the Kandyan 
Provinces all such papers as shall be so reserved. 

The acts and proceedings of His Majesty's Civil Servants in 
the public business shall be noted in the minutes of the Board 
summarily and by heads only, without detail or entry of papers, 
and all papers having reference to such acts and pr Ings are 
to be compiled in a regular and orderly manner and specified in 
the minutes by distinct references. 

These entries are to be made by the Secretary of the i 
from memoranda furnished at a sitting or otherwise by the 
several members of the Board according to their respective duties, 
namely, by the Resident concerning all that may relate to his 
general and superintending powers and concerning all that relates 
to business not Bile ssacrioy to the immediate charge of the 
other Commissioners ; by the Judicial Agent and Revenue Agent 
concerning their particular Departments and such other matters 
as may come under their charge or Management or to their 
knowledge. 

The sittings of the Board will be held from time to time, after 
the expiration of the present month, at appointed times, not leas 
than thrice a week. The days and hours of such meetings shall 
be communicated by the Resident or Senior Commissioner Present 
to the Secretary, and by him notified to the other Commissioners 
or Commissioner, and it will be the duty of the Secretary to 
rocure and communicate such appointment at least 24 hours 
Eatoue 2 the hour of sitting, 
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A sitting may be held at the time and place appointed by an 
two members (the whole having been duly warned), and their 
proceedings will be noted in the usual manner, but all practical 
measures proposed or resolved at any such sitting are referred to 
the provisions hereinafter contained under the head of taking 
order for the public affairs. 

In matter of information it will be the duty of the Board and 
of its several members from time to time to procure and deliver 
in for transmission to the Kandyan office, for the information of 
Government, all such documents, facta, and particulars of informa- 
tion as may come to their possession and knowledge concerning— 

Iat.—The rights, privileges, and powers saved to the Chiefs and 
Headmen by the 4th clause of the Convention ; 

2nd.—The civil rights and immunities secured to the people by 
the same clause ; 

3rd.—The laws, institutions, and customs in the same clause 
mentioned ; 

dth.—The customary maintenance and protection promised by 
the Sth clause to the religion of Boodhoo, its rites, ministers, and 
places of worship ; 

Sth.—'The established forms and ordinary authorities for the 
administering justice confirmed by the 8th clause ; 

fih.—The Royal dues, both of Service and Revenue, sppro- 
priated to His Majesty's use by the Lith clause ; 

th.—The constitution and interior economy of all officers and 
departments, with regard to which the statements promised by 
all the Chiefs to His Excellency at his last visit to Kandy but only 
furnished in part and by a few of the Chiefs, are to be demanded 
and transmitted to Colombo ; 

Sth.—The charges and modifications of these institutions by 
the effect of the new Government and their wilful perversion from 
corrupt or tyrannical motives, errors in judgment, or neglect ; and 

9th. —'The remedies expedient to be applied to all such defects. 

And with respect to taking order for public affairs We do 
hereby authorize the Board at any sitting to be appointed and 
held as aforesaid to consider, deliberate, and resolve concerning 
all matters whatsoever of the general administration of the 
Kandyan Provinces on the motionof any one of the Commissioners, 
excepting such matters as the Resident shall in the first instance 
or from time to time reserve to himself as secret and political. 
Provided, however, that no resolution of the Board be acted on or 
any measure carried into effect until the same shall have received 
the assent of the Resident, or in his absence from the Residency 
the Senior Commissioner present. Hereby reserving in th 
fullest manner to the Principal Accredited Agent or*Reaident, and 
in hia absence from the Residency granting to the Sénior Com- 
missioner present, all political, superiritending, and controlling 

ra which have at any time heret« ‘ore been lawfully exercised 

the laws, institutions, and customs of the Kandyan Provinces. 

Confirming also the Convention as axplained and modified by Our 
E 36-10 
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Proclamation dated the 31st day of May, 1816, and retaining all 
Our public acte and other orders in their full force, and calling the 
attention of the Board to all minutes and other documents of 
general instruction, and particularly to the matters of an address 
made by Us, the said Governor, to the assembled Chiefs at Kandy 
on the 20th day of May last. 

For all which purposes and such others aa shall from time to 
time be signified by instruction from Us, the said Governor, or 
by Our order, We do hereby appoint you Commissioners and to 
form a Board aa before mentioned. 

Colombo, the Thirtieth day of September, One thousand Eight 
hundred and Sixteen. 


By order of His Excellency the Governor, 
JAMES SUTHERLAND, 


Secretary, Kandyan | 





4. A discussion followed, in which Messrs. F. Lewis, R. C. 
Proctor, and the writer of the Paper took part. 


Mr. Proctor: Will the difficulty which is met in defining the 
limite of “ Kandyan Provinces " under our law be lightened by 
a strict interpretation of the word “formerly " in the phrase “ in 
the districts formerly comprised in the Kandyan Provinces" ? 
What limit of time waa intended by our legislators to be fixed by 
the word “formerly " ? 

If the times when the Dutch ceded their territories to the 
British were intended, then the definition of Mr. Justice Dias 
may be accepted for practical Purposes, i.¢., “so much of the Island 
as is not included in the Maritime Provinces.” At the same time 
there were divisions that were neither under the Dutch nor under 
the dominion of , o.g., the Wanni district. This was not 
subjugated by the Dutch, and often served as a buffer. Kandyan 
law did not apply to this division. 

Can the word " formerly " refer to times anterior to the oceupa- 
tion of the Dutch ? 

The Portuguese documents extant are misleading and unreli- 
able in the matter of defini | limits of what then comprised the 
Kandyan Provinces. The | King was often addressed 
by them as Lord of Jafina, Pabisalon, and of the Pearl Fisheries, 
when in fact he was not. 

The political constitution of the Kandyan Provinces should 
ae ree, ban on the subject. Tae betore the invasion of 

on by uropean powers, the Kandyan Provinces did not 
represent a well-defined area. The village (Sin. gama) was not only 
& geographical, but slso a social, ecclesiastical, and political unit, 
An association of several villages formed a Kéralé, two or more 
Koralés formed a Hatpattuwa, an association of Hatpattu formed 
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4 Dissavony. These Dissavonies the Kandyan Provinoes— 
& Commonwealth—the head of which was the Ka yan King. 
It was not uncommon for some Hatpattu or Dissavonies to break 
loose from the Commonwealth and set up independent principali- 
ties, so that the Kandyan Provinces expanded and contracted as 
, the association of villages joined the confederacy or cut themselves 

away, aecording to events. The looseness of the tie between the 
villages and Dissavonies and the constitution will account perhaps 
for oe difficulty of fixing the limite of the Kandyan Provinces at 
this date, 

One fact is however clear, viz., that the distinction created by 
our law in the modes of proof prescribed in order to rebut the 
presumption in favour of the Crown between lands situated in 
Kandyan Provinces and elaewhore, is based on historical actuali- 
ties. In Provinces which had come under the influence of 
European powers possession of lands was individualistic, while 
in the Kandyan Provinces it was socialistic. Hence the distine- 

What limit of time is intended to be fixed by the word 
* formerly " 7 

The Hon. Mr. Anvwicnanam: I take “ formerly” to mean 
before the Proclamation of October 1, 1833. 

5, A vote of thanks to the Hon. Mr. Aruniichalam for his Paper 


was accorded, on the motion of Dr. A. Nell, and seconded by 
Mr. F. Lewis, 


6. The proceedings of the Meeting terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the Chair, proposed by the Hon. Mr. P. Arundchalam 


COUNCIL MEETING. 
Colombo Museum, November 17, 1910. 


Present : 
Mr. P. Freudenberg, J.P., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The Hon. Mr. P. Arunachalam, M.A., C.C.8., Vice-President, 


Mr. 8. de Silva, Gate Mudaliyér. | Mr. R. C. Kailasapillai, Muda- 
at A. M. Gunasekera, Muda-| liydir, 


Mr. G, A. Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, 
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| Business. 
1. Read and confirmed Minutes of lust Council Meeting. 
2. Resolved,—That the following gentlemen be elected 
Members of the Society :— 


. _ _ (tl) B. 8. Cooray : recommended by eos ieee : 


(2) J.. Pearszon, D.Sc... &c.,.. Director,” E Fy 
Colombo Museum : -recommended G a yee 
hy , ie i oseph. 
(3) Fo L. Baker, Assistant Superin- 
ent of Surveys: recom- 






ied-by G, A. Joseph 
_(4) J. A.D. Senarat : recommended by (4 me . 
(5) AH. Pertweo recommended by {4° Nell 
(6) 0, A. A. Jayasekera, Proctor: recom- RK. A. Mirando. 
mended by A. Nell. 


3. Considered the question of the cost of printing the Paper 
(with illustrations) entitled ‘“ Mulgiri-gala,”’ by Mr. Donald 
Ferguson. 

j » Resolved,—That Mr. P. E. Pieris be kindly asked to edit the 
Paper on the lines indicated by him, and that he do specify the 
illustrations which he would recommend should be reproduced. 

4. Laid on the table Circular No. 143 of June 11,1910, contain- 
ing the opinions of Messrs. P. E, Pieris and Mudaliyér A. Mendis 

. Gunasekera on a Paper entitled “Kav rynadékara, Chapter L.,"" by 

' Mr. A. O. Jayawardana. 

'  Resolved,—That Mr. Jayawardana be thanked for sending the 


Paper to the Society, but informed that the Council regret the 
are unable to accept it. : 


‘6. Laid on the table a Paper entitled “ Rebellion of Ederil 

Réla, 1594-1596,” by Mr. P. E. Pieris, CCS i : 
Resolved —That the P bettered (ya. We 

and Simon de Silva, M Mudaliyée, sestaeg 


6. a a Re eee H. C. P. Bell 
the translation of Professor Geiger’s Papers on the Maldives 
_ Resolved ,—That this Society cannot afford to pay for the 
of these valimble studies of the Maldives, but that 
. f Council do recommend the matter for the favourable con 


{ sideration of Government. 


- A aiditwan tigen Go thanking the 
e | “rata ¥ ing Society for 


&. “Besolved,— That, OS Seg Renee) 
Movers ga al that the busines be lft ithe hands of the 





en 
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Colombo Museum, March 6, 1911. 


Present : 
Mr. FP. E. Pieris, C.C.8., in the Chair. 
Mr. RK. G, Anthonisz. | Mr. RK. C, Kailasapillai, Mudaliyir, 
Mr. 8. de Silva, Gate Muda- Mr. E. W. Perera, Barrister-at- 
livar. ' ew. 
| Mr. J. Harward, M.A., Honorary Secretary. 
~” Mr, G, A. Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, 


I. Read and confirmed Minutes of last Council Meeting held 
on November 17,1910. _ - 

2. Resolved,—That the Council of this Society desires to 
record its profound regret at the losa this Society has sustained 
_ by the death of Mr. Philip Freudenberg, J.P., its senior Vice- 
President, and to express its sympathy and condolence with his 
family in their bereavement. % 

._ 3. Resolved,—That the following centlemen be elected Mem- 

bers of the Society :-— 

(1) Rev. A. 5. Beaty: recommended } E. Evans. 
by Gi. A, Joseph. 

(2) G. C. F. de Saram, Surveyor: { C. Drieberg. 
recommended by G, A. Joseph, 

(3) J. P. F. Dassenaike, Proctor: ; ©, Drieberg. 
recommended by ( G. A, Joseph. 

(4) D. E. Wijey 4, et i ector of § OC. Drieberg. 
Police : recommended by } G. A. Joseph. 


L ‘ 76-11 
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(5) J. A. Corea, Proctor: recom- { E. W. Perera. 
mended by 


G. A. Joseph. 
(6) E. B. Alexander, B.A., C.C.8.: Pe roca 
recommended by A. Joseph. 
(7) E. C. GB. Cockaine: recommended F. H. de Winton. 
by } G. A. Joseph. 
(8) H. P. Adams (non-resident): | ae Perera, 
recommended by i A. Joseph, 


Four other applications were held over for hath consideration 
at tho next Meoting. 


4. Laid on the table Circular No. 142 of June 11, 1910, 
containing the opinions of Messrs. F. H. de Vos and R. G. 
Anthonisz on the Paper entitled “Earliest Dutch Visits to 
Ceylon,” by Mr. Donald Ferguson. 

Resolved,—That the Paper be referred back to Mr. KR. G. 
Anthonisz, and that he be asked to kindly report as to the desira- 
bility of printing the Paper in full. 

5. Laid on the table Circular No. 281 of November 24, 1910, 
containing the opinions of Messrs. F. H: de Vos and Simon de 
Silva, Mudaliyar, on the Paper entitled “The Rebellion of 
Edirillé Rala, 1504-1596," by Mr. P. E. Pioris, 0.0.8. 

Resolved —That the Paper be accepted forreading and printing 
in the Journal, 

6. Laid-on the table Mr. Donald Ferguson's Paper entitled 
“ Mulgiri-gala,” with a memorandum by Mr. P. E. Pieris, to whom 
it wag referred in regard. to the question of editing. 

Resolved,—That Mr. Pieria's recommendations be accepted, 
and that the photographs referred to in the Paper be not 
reproduced. 

7. Laid on the table a Paper entitled “ A Note on Bali Cere- 
nace ct Sangre oe by Mr. W. A. de Silva. 

ved ,—That the Paper be referred to Mudaliyar Simo 
Silva and Mr. E. W. Perere for their opinions, pet 
&. Laid ig ieee the table a letter from the Hon. the Colonial 


! ted December &, 1910, Dentuane 
stodies of the Maldivian lane are, regarding Geiger’s 


Resolved,—That Mrs. J. C. Willis be asked whether she will 
be so good as to undertake the translation, a5 suggested in the 
Colonial Secretary's letter. 


9. Read a copy of a letter, sent for the information of | 
Society, fram the Hon. the Colonial Secretary to Professor T. Ww 
Rhys Davids, dated December 8, 1910, regarding the re-editing of 
the Mahdwanea, and reprinting ‘the translation. | 


10, Laid on the table a letter from the University of California 
dated November 10, 1910, and also a letter from the Governor- 
General of Madagnacar, asking for exchanges of publications. 

Resolved,—That they be thanked for their letters, but in view 
of the large number of institutions already on the exchange list, 
the Council regret their inability to comply with their requeste, 
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11. Laid on the table a letter from Mr. A. O. Jayawardana 
dated December 2, 1910, regarding his Paper entitled “ Kavya- 
sékera, Chapter I.” 

Resolved,—That the Council regret their inability to afford any 
further information on the subject. 


12,. Read and passed the draft Annual Report for 1910. 
13. Considered the nomination of Office-bearers for 1911. 
Under Rule 16 Messrs. Simon de Silva, Mudaliydér, and A. 
Mendia Gunasé » retire from the Council by reason 


of seniority, and Messrs. M. K. Bamber and J. Still by reason of 
least attendance 


Resolved, —That Messra. Simon de Silva, Mudaliydr, and A. 
Mendis Gunasékera, Mudaliyir—both being eligible—be re- 
elected; that Drs. J. C. Willis and A. Nell be nominated in places 
of Mesars. M. K. Bamber and J. Still; and that the vacancy 
caused by the departure of the Hon. Mr. H. L. Crawford, C.M.G:, 
be filled by the appointment of Mr. J. Pearson, D.Sc., &c. Director 
of the Colombo Museum. 

It was decided to nominate Sir Christoffel Obeyesekere and 
Mr. John F m, C.M.LG., as Vice-Presidents, in addition to 
the Hon. Mr. P. Arundchalam. 


14. Considered date and business for the Annual General 








zi 

Resolved »—That the Annual General Meeting be fixed provi- 
sionally for March 30, 1911, the business for the Meeting being 
left in the hands of the Secretaries, and that His Excellency the 
Governor be asked to preside at the Meeting, that Mr. W. A. de 
Silva's Paper on “ Bali Ceremonies of the Sinhalese" be read at 


the if by the Sub-Committee to wh it, was 
we nope passed whom i 
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Colombo Musewm, March 30, 1917. 


Present : 
The Hon. Sir Hugh Clifford, K.C.M.G., President, in the Chair, 
Mr. John Ferguson, C.M.G., Vice-President. 
The Hon. Mr. P. Arunichalam, M.A., C.C.8., Vice-President. 


Mr. T. P, Attygalle, J.P. | Mr. A. E. Murrell. 
Mr. H. G. Bois, | Dr, A. Nell, M.R.C.8. 
Mr, W. A. Cave. Mr, JJ, Pearson, D.Sc. 
Mr. C. E. B. Cockaine Mr. E, W. Perera, Barrister-at- 
Mr. B. 8. Cooray. | law. 
Mr, E. B. Denham, B.A., C.C.8. | Mr, A, H. Pertwee. 
Mr. S. de Silva, Gate Mudaliyar, | Mr. J. Peiria, M.A., LL.M. 
Mr. W. A. do Silva, J.P. | Mr. P. E. Pioris, M.A., LL.M., 
Ven. F. H. de Winton. | ©.C.8. 
Mr. RK. H. Ferguson, B.A. | Mr. R. C. Proctor. 
aes 3 stent teary er Mr, J. A. D. Senaratna 

orabu 3. | Rev. 3. Sumangala, 
Mr. F. A. Hayley. Mr, G. D. Templer. 
Mr. C. H. Joliffe, AM.I.M.E. | Mr. F. A. Tisseverasingha, 
Mr. A, Lewis Mr. A. J. Wickramasingha, 
Mr. P. E. Morgappah. 


Mr. J. Harward, M.A., Honorary Secretary. 


Mr. G. A. Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 
Visitors ; About twenty-four ladies and thirty-five gentlemen. 


Business. 


1. Read and confirmed Minutes of General Meeting held on 
September 29, 1910. | 


2. The Chairman: Before proceeding with the business of the 
Meeting, it is my sad duty to propose a Resolution that has beer 
passed by the Council of the Society, condoling with the relatives 
of the late Mr. Freudenberg on their bereavement, and e expressing 
the loss which the Society has sustained through his death, 

As Members are aware, Mr. Freudenberg was a very prominent 
Member of the Society for a great number of years. Ho joined it 
in the year 1582, and became a Life-Member three years after, 
He served on the Council for a number of years, and during the 
last six yeara of his life he was a Vice-President of the Society., 
He was too well known to all of us to need any words of mine 
to express the loss’ which the Society has sustained through his 
death. At the time that sad occurrence took place, the universal 
regret which was manifested by all who knew him was only one 
more striking testimony to the very great respect in which Mr. 


ae 
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snberg was held. It was his practice always to identify 
mself with everything that was best in the life of the Colony 
which became the home of his adoption. The Society owed him 
@ great debt of gratitude for the encouragement which he always 
gave it by his services aa Vice-President, and also for the valuable 
Papers which on two occasions he read at Meetings of the Society. 

The Resolution which had been passed by the Council is: * That 
the Council of this Society desires to record its profound regret at 
the losa which the Society has sustained by the death of Mr. 
Philipp Freudenberg, J.P., and Vice-President of the Society, 
and to express its sympathy and condolence with the family in 
their bereavement.” I will ask you to confirm the Resolution 
by rising from your seats. 

The Resolution was confirmed in silence, all the Members rising. 

3. The Chairman announced that the Paper by Mr. C. 5. 
Vaughan, C.C.5., ona newly-discovered manuscript by Robert 
Knox had been received too late to be read at this Meeting; it was 
hoped that it would be read at another Meeting at an early date. 

The Paper, manuscript, and photographs were laid on the 
table, and will be submitted to the Council in due couree. 

4. The Chairman next invited attention to the paintings, 
photographs, and * finds"’ made by the Archmological Survey at 
Polonnaruwa in 1910. 

For the enlarged photographs of the bronzes unearthed at the 
same old capital, in 1907 (the originals of which were in the 
Museum and known to many of heal) they were indebted to 
Dr. A. Nell. The enlargements, as they would see, were oxtra- 
ordinarily effective; and it was hoped that before long the 
Museum, encouraged by those enlargements and the example 
of Dr. Nell, might take to periodically issuing to the world 
Feproductions of its more valuable collections, with letterpress. 

6. Mr. G. A. Joseph, Honorary Secretary, read the following :— 

Nore on aw Inscrrpep Stone rrom GALLE. 

Early this year a tablet, 4 ft, 9 in. by 2 ft. 6 m., with inscriptions 
in Tamil, Chinese, and Arabic characters, was unearthed by the 
Public Works Department near the turn to Cripps Road within 
the town of Galle, whilst trenches were being dug for the purpose 
of laying water The tablet, used as a cover stone of a 
culvert, was found with the inscribed faco downward. On the 
instructions of Mr. H. F. Tomalin, Provincial Engineer, it was 
removed to the Public Works Department yard, Galle, and the 
“find reported to Government. The stone was subsequently 
brought to the Colombo Museum, where it now is. 

The inscriptions are much worn and greatly illegible ; but after 
much trouble a photograph was taken by Dr. Nell, with consider- 
able success considering the difficulties. 

Copies of this photograph were sent to the Director of the 
Chinese section at the British Museum, to the British Ambassador at 
Pekin, and to Dr. Giles, Professor of Chinese, Cambridge, with inti- 
mation that the Chinese inscription appears to date from 1405 s.D., 
and therefore to fall in the reign of the Chinese Emperor Yung Lo. 





Fe J 
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The British Museum authorities replied that the photograph was 

wholly illegible, but asked for a rubbing or a translation of the 

Tamil text, which would be helpful in deciphering the Chinese. 

Dr. Giles writes : ‘* The Chinese inscription is mostly obliterated, 
- but enough remains for me to tell you roughly that the tablet bears 
date the seventh year of the Emperor Yung Lo of the Ming 
dynasty, t.c., 1409 4.0. The name of Buddha occurs more than 
once; also such items os five copper censers, five golden boxes for 
Incense, and five receptacles for perfumed oil. In 1405 a.p. the 
eunuch Cheng Ho was sent to Ceylon to acquire a tooth of Buddha; 
and Chinese history tells us that, after a fight, he succeeded in 
carrying off the relic. This tablet is probably connected in some 
way with that event.” 

An estampage of the trilingual slab was sent by Mr. H. C. P. Bell, 
Archwological Commissioner for Ceylon, to Mr, H. Krishna Séstri, 
Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy, Southern India, and to 
Dr. J. Horovitz, Ph.D., of Aligarh, the editor of ‘* Epigraphia 
Moslamica."’ 

Mr. Krishna Sastri, who is on circuit, states that he will study 
the Tamil record and report when he gets back to headquarters, 
but from a rough examinotion he gathers that the Tamil record 
deals with a mercantile transaction. 

These few particulars about this interesting stone (the oldest 
“foreign lithic record yet found in Ceylon) are made known 
in the hope that anybody able to throw some further light on its 
history will do so. 


ee Joseph received the thanks of the Meeting for his interesting 
ote. 

6. Mr. Joseph announced the names of Members elected since 
the last General Meeting. 


7. Mr. Harward then read the— 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1910. 


The Council of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
have the honour to submit their Report for 1910. 
MEETINGS AND Parers. 
Three General Meetings of this Society have been held during 
the year, at which the following Papers were read and discussed :-— 
(1) “ The Age of Sri Parikrama Bahu VI. (1412-1467),” by 
Mr. E. W. Perera, Advocate. 
ie “ Tantri-malai,"" by Mr. John Still. 
) “Kandyan Provinces,” by the Hon. Mr. P. Arund- 
chalam, 0.0.5. rid 
Apart from the above, a Paper entitled “ Fourth Supplementary 
Paper on the Monumental Remains of the Dutch East India 
Company in Ceylon,” by Mr. F. H. de Vos, was accepted for 
publication, without being read at a Meeting. 
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MEMBERS. 
The Society has now on ita roll 342 Members ; of these, 34 are 
Life-Members and 11 Honorary Members. 
During the past year thirty-four new Members were siectad, 


Viz.:— 

A. H. Pertwee. | E. L. Perera. 

A. R. Slater, B.A., C.C.5. | F. L. Baker. 

B. C. Cooray. G. M. Cookson, B.A., C.C.8. 

EB. 5. Cooray. H. Gordon Bois. 

B. Hill, B.A., C.C.8. J. A. D. Senarat. 

C. A. Davis. J. A. Varey. 

C.D. Amaratunga. J. C. Kerkham. 

C. Hartley, M.A. J. G. Fernando. 

C. M? Lushington, C.C.8. J. O'R. Murty, C.C.5 

C. 8. Vaughan, C.C.8. L. G. O. Woodhouse 

C. T. Symons. L. Vibert, [.C.5. 

C. V. Brayne, C.C.8. O. A. Jayasékera. 

D, A. W. yaka. R. B. Strickland, M.A. 

D. P. Kodituwakku. T. A. Abdul Rahim. 

E. A. Copleston. | 'T. Gracio. 

J. Pearson, D.Sc | W. A. Cave. 

E. Burgess. W. C. Macready. 
Lire-MEMBEES. 


Mr. C. Srikanta has become a Life-Member. 


Howoragy Mewnen. 
Mr. A. Willey, M.A., D.Sec., F.R.S., was elected an Honorary 


RESIGNED. : 
Seven Members have resigned, viz., Measra. H. Hay Cameron, 
¢.C.8., J. 8. Collett, J. A. Daniel, J. W. de Silva, G. ML Fowler, 


C.C.8., Galagedara Gunaratana Terunndnse, R. M. John, and 
Gc. W. ‘Suhren. 


DEATHS. 
The Council record with regret the death of the following 
Members :—Mezers. J. B. Carruthers and Donald W. F 
At the General Meeting held on August 3, 1910, the following 


Resolution on the death of Mr. Donald W. Ferguson was passed, 
Viz. ?— 


“That this Society desires to record its profound regret at the 
death of Mr. Donald Ferguson, and its appreciation of the very 
valuable services rendered by him to the Society and to historical 
research in Ceylon, and to express its deep sympathy with his 
family.” 

Tho Chairman in putting the above Resolution to the Meeting 
gave suitable expression to the great loss the Society had sustained 
by the death of Mr. Ferguson. 
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To the Journals of this Society Mr. Ferguson contributed the 
following Papers :— . 

1887,—** A Belgian Physician's Notes on Ceylon in 1687-89," 
Translated from the Dutch, Vol. X., No. 35, p. 41. 

1885.—*' Captain Joao Ribeiro: His Work on Ceylon, and 
the French Translation thereof by the Abbé le 
Grand.” Vol. X., No. 36, p. 263. 

18%).—" The Rebellion of Ceylon, and the ogress of its 
Conquest under the Government of Constantino de 
Si y Norofia.” ‘Translated from the Spanish by 
Lieut.-Col. H. H. St. George, with an Introduction, 
Vol. XI., No. 41, p, 427. 

1891.—Ribeiro’s Account of the Siege of Colombo in 1655-56, 
Translated from theDutch. Vol. XII., No. 42,p. 74. 

1896.—" Robert Knox's Sinhalese Vocabulary.” Vol. XIV., 
No. 17, p. 155. a oan 

1899.—" A Letter from the King of Portugal to Raja Sinha 
If.” Vol. XVI., No. 50, p. og nti Inscribed 
Mural Stone at the Mahd Saman Dévalé, Ratna- 
pura,” p. 84. “ Alagivavanna Mohottéla, the 
Author of ‘ Kusajétaka Kavyaya,’” p- 115. 

1900.—" A Chapter in Ceylon History in 1630.” Vol. XVI, 
No. 51,p.126. “ Joao Rodriguez de 84 6 Menezes." 
Vol. XVI, No. 51, p. 140, 

1907.—" The Discovery of Ceylon by the Portuguese in 
1506." Vol. XTX.,No. 59. “Joan Gideon Loten, 
F.R.S., the Naturalist Governor of Ceylon (1752-57), 
and the Ceylonese Artist de Bevere.” Vol, XT 
No. 59, p. 217. 

1908.—“ The History of Ceylon, from the earliest times to 
1600 4.p., a8 related by Jodo de Barros and Diogo do 
Couto,” ‘Translated and edited. Vol, AX., No. 60, 

1909.—" Letters from Raja Sinha IT. to the Dutch.” Vol. 
AAIT., No, 62. 





: PUBLICATIONS, 

One Number of the J ournal, Vol. XXT1., No. 62, was published 
during the year. Tt contains, in addition to the Proceedings of 
the Council and General Meetings, the following Papers : 

(1) The Dutch Embassy to Kandyin 1731-33," Translated 
from the Sinhalese by Mr, P, E. Piocris, M.A., C.C.8. 

(2) “#2 cig rare bi Navandanné,”’ by Mr. H. W. Codrington, 

aPia wale 

(3) “ Letters from Raja Sinha IT. to the Duteh,"” by Mr, 
Donald Ferguson. = af 

(4) “Jndna Védsishtam ; or the Dialogues of Vasishta on 
Wisdom,” by the Hon. Mr. P. Arunéchalam, C.C.8, 

(5) Lecture on “ The Antiquity of Stone Architecture in India 
ane Ceylon,” by Mr. Don M. de iis Wic ‘ae tah ain ‘ae 

(6) “ Notes on Delft," by the Hon. Mr. J. P. Lewis, M.A,, 
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Parers For 1O1I. 
The following Papers have been received and are under con- 
sideration : 
- (1) “ Mulgiri-gala,” by Mr. Donald Fe 
(3) “ Earliest Dutch Visits to Ceylon,” a obi Mr. Donald 
Ferguson. 
(3) “ Edirillé Raila, 1594-1596,” by Mr. P. E. Pieris, M.A., 
C.c.s. 
(4) “ Note on the Bali Ceremonies of the Sinhalese,” by Mr. 
W. A. de Silva, J.P. 


THe Lipeary. 

The additions to the Library, including parts of periodicals, 
numbered 423. 

The Library is indebted for donations to the following :— 

The Archwological Survey of India; L’ Académie Imperiale des 
Sciences, St. Petersburg ; the Royal Anthropological Society of 
Australasia ; the Government of India ; Mr. D. L. Drake-Brock- 
man; the Editor, Wilson Bulletin ; Le Commission Archeologique 
de Indo Chine ; ; the Pali Text Society ; the Forest Department 
of the Madras Presidency ; Mr. L. F. Begbie ; Mr. A. E. Nelson ; 
Mr. H. R. Nevill; Sir R. C. Temple ; Mr. A. M. J. Jackson ; Mr. 
E. W. Smith ; Mr. C. Flahault ; Mr. C. Schroter ; Dr. A. Carrol, 
M.A., D.Sc,, Ph.D.; Mr. M. de Voltaine; Mr. W. Galpin, M.A. ; 
Mr. 5. B. Gould, M.A. ; Mr. E. 8. Hartland ; Mr. E. Walford, M.A. ; 
Mr. M, Rangchariya, M.A.; the Ceylon Medical College ; Mr. C. H. 
Bompas, I, C.5.; ; the Hon. the Colonial Secretary, Ceylon ; the 
Postmaster-General, Ceylon ; Capt. C, E. Luard, M.A. ; Mr. D. N, 
Sheopari ; Mr. E. H. Aitken : ; Mr. J. W. Teillers; Mr. D. K. 
Wiclenga ; Rai Bahadur V. Venkayya, M.A. ; Mr. P. F. Abeye- 
wickrama ; Mr. E. W. Perera ; Mr..H. W. Codrington, B.A., 
C.C.8. ; Mr. J. Majumdar, B.A.; Prof. Satis Chandra Vidya- 
bhusana, M.A., Ph.D.; Mr. L. 8. 8. O. Malley; Capt. J. T. 
Molseworth ; Mr. John ‘Shirley ; Mudaliyir J. L. Pieris ; Mr. A. E. 
Nelson ; Mudaliyér E. R. Goonaratna ; Rev. 8. Gnana "Prakasar, 
O.M.I. ; H. Sastri. 

The following Institutions are on the exchange list and receive 
the Society's Journal. The Society is indebted to most of them 
for valuable exchanges received during the past year :— 

The Royal Society of Victoria, Australia ; the Royal University 
Riadony » Sweden; the Royal Geographical Society, London ; the 

of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, U.S.A. ; the Sinith- 
sonian Institute, Washington, D.C., U. S.A.; : the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society ; the Buddhist Text Society of India ; 
the United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. oO. 
U.5.A. ; the Wagner Institute of Sciences, Philadelphia, U.8.A.; 
the Geological Survey, New York, U.S.A.; the Field Columbian 
Museum, Chicago ; the State Archives, Netherlands ; the Bureau 
of Education, Washington, U.S.A.; the Société Zoologique, 
Paris; the Anthropologische Gesellachaft Koeniggractyers- 
trasse, Berlin; the Batavisasch Genootschap van Kunsten en 
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Wetenschappen, Batavia, Java; the Deutsche Morglandische 
Gesellschaft, Halle, Germany; the American Oriental Society, 
Connecticut, U.8.A.; the Royal Society of New South Wales, 
Australia; the California Academy of Sciences, U.S.A.; La 
Societé Imperiale des Naturales de Moscow, Russia; the China 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society ; the Asiatic Society ‘of 
Japan ; the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
London; the Indian Museum, Caleutta: the Madras Literary 
Society, Madras; the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta ; the 
K. K. Naturtistorischon, Austria ; the Musée Guimet, Paris ; the 
Zoological Society of London; the John Hopkins University, 
Baltimore; the Geological Society of London ; the Anthropological 
Institute, London ; the Oriental Society, Pekin ; the Geological 
and Natural History Survey of Canada; the Royal Colonial 
Institute, London; the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Singapore ; the Koninklijk Institaunt voor de Taal-Land 
en Volken Kunde van Nedorlandsch-Indie, Holland; the Royal 
Geographical Society of Australasia (South Australian Branch), 
Adelaide; the Korea Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society ; the 
Techno-Chemical Laboratory, Bombay ; the University Library, 
Cambridge; the Director-(jeneral of Archeology, India; the 
Director l'Ecole Francaise de Extreme-Orient, Hanoi: the 
Keeper of Printed Books, British Museum, London ; the Chief 
Librarian, Vajiraiidna National Library, Bangkok. 
ARCH.©oLoGioaL Survey, 1910. 

The Archmological Commissioner has generously supplied the 
Council, by request, with a synopsis of the ‘operations of the 
Archeological Survey during 1910, 


I.—ANURADHAPURA., 
1.—Clearing. 


The annual clearing of the many areas at Anurdédhapura was 
last year supplemented by considerable jungle felling at Mihintalé. 

This enabled excavations of ruined sites (commenced in 1893, but 
not continued owing to many more important calls) being resumed 
and carried to completion on, and below, Mihintalé-kanda and 
Et-vehera-kanda in 1910. 


2.—Hxcavations, 
Vessagiriya.—Excavation was continued at the ground lyin 
HOt the second and third rock clusters adjoining thehighr 
to Kurunegala. A considerable number of additional ruins camo 
at Si which formed part of this once extensive and important 
‘The exploiting of the caves, terraces, &c., at, and near, Rock C 
(the most southerly of the three groups) will be carried ont next 
‘* Lapkarama" area.—The group of ruined buildings i 
the so-called ‘* Lankérama” Dagaba was completely o; | up. 
They lie on either side of the left (west) fork of the ““ ¥" Road 
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to the north of the coils and adjoin the much more extensive 

area appertaining to Jétawandrama Dagaba. Simultaneously the 
pavement of the Digaba’s circular maluwa was, a3 far as practi- 
cable, freed of débria to permit of easy perambulation; and the 
entire exterior periphery of the platform revetment laid bare 
to the original ground level. 

This atylobate differs from that of the larger, but very similar, 
Thipérama Dagaba, which is wholly brick built, in being 
constructed of brick superstructure resting on a moulded stone 
podium, like that noticeable at the Toluvila and Vessagiriya ruins. 
The Dagaba itself is in « dilapidated state on the north and east. 

Mihintalé—All known ruins situated on the western slopes of 
Mihintalé-kanda and Eit-vehera-kanda, and below, have been dug. 
These embrace one or two monasteries, an alms-hall, and other 





The displaced massive slabs of a large gal-orwwa, or “* stone 
canoe,” were strongly re-united ; and the large rampant stone lion, 
long broken, at the so-called “ King’s bath,” which was much 
broken, neatly restored. 

The ruins below the two adjoining hills, Réja-giri-lena and 
Anai-kutti-kanda, have still to be dealt with ; but were all carefully — 
surveyed and plotted on a 2-chain plan. 


Restoration and Conservation, 


Jétawandréma Ddgaba.—The hatargs kotuwa (square super- 
structure) and pinnacle of this D: have long been in need of 
attention, owing to the brickwork being deeply scoured from 
centuries of weathering. Only half of the cast and south faces of 
the square tee surmounting the bell of the Dégabe remain intact: 

is sloping débris from w abraded pinnacle (dérata 
kotuwa and kota) rises. 
During tho latter part ofthe yea the whole of the east and half 
of the south side o the Aatares koftuwa were refaced, and where 
necessary rebuilt.* 






H.—PoLoxyvaruwa. 
l.—Clearing. 

The parking of the old city was continued; and a rough cart 
track cut for some distance through foreat, from the cross road 
to the ‘* Kiri Vehera,”’ to make the “ Demala-Mahé-Séya ” Viharé 
more accessible. | This track will ultimately be converted into a 

? — Excavations. 


‘* Jdawandrdma"' Vihdré.—Excavations were almost entirely 
confined in 1910 to freeing this magnificent ruined vihdré—the 


* The Jéta wandérama Dégaba is one of tho Atamasthina or “* Eight 
Sacred Bites” at Anurdédhapura, now handed over to a Committee on 
Su AGING aa tasciel rupeles Rae aahe aoe OL Onien 

aatirnnad and partial to Digaba aa one 0 
paca y ce historical souoiientia: in order to save the structure 

the fall of its pinnacle and tee, in the hope that the 
Atamasthina Committee may shortly rise to ita responaibilits 
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largest yet discovered in Ceylon—of the débris which hid its base 
exteriorly, and buried the floor within to a depth of 10 to 12 ft. 

The structure covers ground Space at least 130 ft. by 65 ft., and, 
though the roof has fallen in everywhere, the walls still rise 50 ft. 
in places. The shrine was storeyed and had gallerics.* 

Tt enshrined a Aiti-pilimaya, or erect Buddha, not less than 40 Ft. 
in height, which was found to be clinging at back to a screen wall 
by the strength of its old brickwork and mortar. The feet and the 
pedestal on which tha figure stood had been wrecked by treasure 

All damage to the base of the statue has been } : 
Further, the towering piers, which incline inwards and flank the 
entrance to the vihdré, have heen saved from inevitable early fall 
by re-building the yawning cracks and hollows which ran from 
top to bottom. 


_, Maiidapayo.—a icturesque recessed portico fronting “ Jéta- 
wandefieng” Viharé varias exhumed, This exhibits a handsomely 
ded stereobate of granite slaba, and 32 chastely carved pillars, 
This mafidapaya has been temporarily reset until it can be 
properly restored. Every stone is available, 

“Keri Vehera.""—This, the Smaller of the two existing Great 
Dégabas of Polonnaruwa, has been freed of the bank of débris 
which surrounded its triple-stepped pésdval, or plinth gangways, 
atthe base. Vegetation had stipped the bell s » ane lng 
tree roots which had penetrated deeply into the masonry have 
had to be ent out. 

The perilous condition of the “ Jétawandrima " Vihéré, and 
in part of “ Kirivehera” Digaba, call for very urgent attention if 
they are to be saved from further destruction, which ia imminent. 





$.— Restoration and Conservation, 

“Thipdrdma” Vihdré.— The stone door frame at the main (omat) 
entrance has b re-erected, and the fallen portion of the front 
wall rebuilt to some feet above the lintel and relieving arch. In 
addition, much of the weathered basement has been repaired, 
and the stucco ornamentation of the outer faces of the walls to 
west a south retouched, where desirable, and scoured portions 

What remains to be done to leave this fine vihdré seoure and 
worthy its past may be completed next season. 

Nissanka Lata Mafidapa.—The broken post-and-rail stone fence 
which formerly shut in the besutiful little central sacellum, wherein 
the Tooth-Relic may once have been provisionally displayed, 
has been laboriously pieced together. By dowelling, fixing iron 
Pollars, and some casting of missing transoms, the railing, now 
levelled and set firmly in a concrete bed, forms one of the most 





I 
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striking specimens of ancient Ceylon architecture. The plinth and 
block dado of the small fane’s basement has also been restored. 
Too little of the coping (partially inscribed) has survived to admit 
of replacement as of old. 

The roof of this kiosk, open to the air all round, was originally 
supported on eight exquisitely carved columns, the shafts of which 
represent lotus stalks with half-opened flowers as capitals. None 
of these choice pillars (which gave the name to the shrine) escaped 
ruthless destruction. It may be found impossible to re-unite the 
broken sections of even one, so great was the vandalism wrought 
meh 


‘« Demala-Mahd-Séya"' Vihdré.—Mr. D. A. C. Perera, Head 
Draughtaman of the Archmological Survey, has commenced 
recopying in oils such of the frescoes on the interior walls of the 
vihdré as are not too worn and faded; * whilst Mr. W. M. Fernando, 
Second Draughtsman, is engaged on detailed architectural draw- 
ings of the structure itself. 





Ill.—Sicrerva. 
Clearing. 
The annual reclearing in rotation of portions of the old city was 
attended to. | 
Restoration and Conservation, 


Rebuilding of staircases on the Southern Approach to the 
Gallery below the Rock was continued, and well advanced. 
Another season's work should see this important aid to a long 
steep ascent finished, 

Progress was made in the conversion of the awkward iron rung- 
ladders into iron step-ladders flanked by better hand raila. The 
ladders into the Gallery and the lower of the two at the ascent 
to the summit on the north of the Rock have been already thus 
improved, 

Excavation, 

A cluster of ruins (dicaba, vihéré, &c.) situated less than a 
mile from Sigiri-gala on the Inamaluwa road has been exploited. 

The digaba was partially excavated. It se: as wacal, to 
have been breached by treasure hunters long ago. The digaba, 
which measures 300 ft, in circumference, stood on 4 raised square 
platform, 141 ft. by 141 ft.,f of brick, with ¢ stairs on each face. 





* Two of these paintings were exhibited at the Mesting. / One 
: ta the Buddha, attended by two oe and a third attendant, 
bdee cored eae « river. Thia scene is roughly figured in the Sanchi 


of India. 
second yer shows the Buddha seated, and “supported "on 
either side by » disci whose arms are crossed over the t inthe 


pose of pay it la at the Gal- Vihdré. 
t Ago-called ‘* Mahi Méru-gala,” of limestone, found at the breached 
, wos shown at the Meeting. It is beautifully carved in lowrelief 
with a series of medallions (representing Buddhist episodes) and orna- 
mental lotus leaf (pald peti) bands. 


Vor. 
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CouUnNcIL. 


_ ‘Under Rule 16, Messrs. 8. de Silva, Mudaliyar, and P. E, Pieris 
had to retire by seniority, and Messrs. E. K. Goonaratna 
Mudaliyér, and H. W. Codrington by least attendance. Two of 
these gentlemen being eligible for re-election, Messra. P. E. Pieris 
and 8. de Silva, Mudaliyair, were re-elected, and the vacancies in 
the Council were filled by the appointment of Messra, E. W. Perera 
and John Still. 


Prvances. 
A balance sheet showing the receipts and expenditure for 1910 
is given on page 138. 


8 On the motion of Dr. A. Nell, seconded by Mr. E, Evans, 
the Report and accounts were adopted. 

9. On the motion of the Ven. Archdeacon de Winton, seconded 
by Mr, H. Gordon Bois, the following Office-bearers were elected 
for 1911 :— 


President—The Hon. Sir Hugh Clifford, K.C.M.G. 

Vico-Presidents. —Mr. John Ferguson, C.M.G., the Hon. Mr. E. 
: halam, M.A., C.C.8. the Hon. Sir Christoffel OL 
aka Kt, 


Council.—Mesars. R. C. Kaildsapillai, Mudaliyar, C. Drieberg, 
B.A., F.H.A.S., BR. G. Anthonisz, E. B. Denham, B.A., C.C.5., 
D. B. Jayatilaka, B.A., P..E. Pieris, M.A.,C.C.8 ’E. W. Perera, 
Barrister-at-law, A. M. Gunasékera, Mudaliyar, Simon de Silva, 
Gate Mudaliydr, J. Pearson, D.Sc., and A. Nell, M.R.C.5. 


Honorary Treasurer.—Mr. G. A. Joseph. 
Honorary Secretaries—Mesara. H. C. P. Bell, J. Harward, and 
G. A. Joseph, 


lO, Mr. W. A. pe Sinva,J.P., then read his Paper enti ‘* A 
Note on the Bali Ceremonies of the Sinhalese." 
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NOTE ON THE BALI CEREMONIES OF THE 
SINHALESE. 


By W. A. pe Sriva, J.P. 


THERE exists among the Sinhalese a variety of ceremonies 
connected with magic and charms, which form an interesting 
subject of study. 

They can be divided into six different classes, viz., for — 

(1) Curing disease. 

(2) Preventing disease and ill-luck. 

(3) Promoting health and success. 

(4) Counteracting evil influences directed by others. 
(5) Bringing disaster on others. 

(6) Foretelling events, and generally for divination. 

They also point to the existence of a number of distinct 
cults, which can be roughly classified as— 


(a) Observance of lucky hours and times. 

(6) Use of made charms and amulets. 

(c) Appeals to Faksayd and Prétayé (evil and lower 
spirits). 

(d) Offerings and appeals to Dévas and higher spirits. — 

(¢) Offerings and appeals to planetary and other gods. 

The word bali, or bali-ydga (ydga “ chantings”’), is used as a 
generic term for ceremonies of a class which has its feature in 
appeals and offerings made mainly to planetary gods, where 
they are represented by images and pictures. 

The performers of bali ceremonies are known as edurds 
(masters of the craft), They have to possess a knowledge 
of astrology, as the ceremonies have to be based on the 
planetary aspects governing the life of the dfura, or person on 
whose behalf the ceremonies are performed. The bali edurd, 
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besides, should possess a considerable knowledge of the art of 
moulding and painting various figures required for the cere- 
monies, and be fully acquainted with verses and invocations 
relating to the craft. There is comparatively little music and 
dancing at these ceremonies. The music consists of the ordi- 
nary long drum, which is used for keeping time to the verses 
that are sung. There is no violent dancing, but the edurd 
makes slow rhythmic movements when reciting the verses, 
keeping time to the beating of the drum and the refrain of 
his song. He also uses a small bell with a handle, which he 
holds in his right hand, and rings to accompany his songs. 

There are usually two performers and one or two drum men. 
The singing is done alternately by each set : one line of a verse 
is sung by one set, say the dancers, and the second line is 
taken up by the drummers; at the end of the fourth line, 
which concludes the verse, a number of children (girls), 
specially engaged for the purpose, repeat the words ayu-bdod, 
‘* let there be long life.” 

The dress of the edurd is quite simple. He wears a white 
cloth round his loins, which reaches a little over his ankles, 
with a sash of Turkey red cloth, and a turban of white 
cloth. 

Each aspect of the influence of planetary gods in the life of 
a person, and each disease or disaster he suffers from, requires 
a distinct set of pictures moulded and prepared, and the 
number of these different representations amounts to 

Planetary influence is calculated according to the rules of 
astrology from an individual’s horoscope, or chart of life, 
which is usually drawn up at the time of his birth ; this, the 
sandahan-pata (the recorded leaf), gives a calculation of the 
aspects of the situation of the planets at the time. The 

Tene the sandahat-pata, as well as the condition of the 
dura, decides the fm of baliya to be adopted on a given 
occasion, This settled, a temporary shed is erected for the 
moulding, painting, and preparation of the images. The shed 
is to be square, its floor smooth as a drum, and purified by 
coating it with cow-dung and sprinkling with milk and water. 
the roof covered with white ceiling cloth, and the sides with 

M . 26-11 
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painted cloth. The building has to be located in Déva-pada* 
(the division of Déva). 

The rules for the selection of edurdé for the ceremony of bali 
enjoin that the eduré should not be ill-behaved, ill-tempered, 
or frivolous, nor should they be men with physical deformi- 
ties, stammerers, men suffering from boils, nor those with 
rough, curly hair. Those addicted to drink and vices are also 
to be rejected. 

The wood used for the frames of the bali image has to be 
cut fresh and should be straight. The clay used in forming 
the figures is mixed with powdered sandalwood, milk, 
and water and puddled to the proper consistency; before 
being used the edurd takes a handful and repeats invocations. 
When the moulding of the figures is completed, they are 
painted according to the directions given in the books. The 
apartment is lit with many lamps, decorated with tender 
coconut leaves, flags, and flowers, the ceilings hung with 
tender betel and other leaves, and the prepared images placed 
in position on the western side facing the east, and sprinkled 
with scented oil. 

A white cloth is placed on the top of the principal image, 
and the following offerings are made, nine of each :— 


(a) Lampe. | (f) Covered vessels of cooked 
(5) Different flowers. food. 
(c) Different scents. | (g) Sweetmenta, 
(@) Different leaves. | (A) Coins. 
- (e) Pots of water. | (i) Measures of rice. 


In all, nine nines are offered in the names of the nine 
planetary gods. 

In front of the bali image the afa-magala, the eight-sided 
figure, is drawn with three measures of clean rice. In certain 
bali a solos-magala, or a sixteen-sided figure, is enjoined. On 

* Divisions are enjoined and described on the location of all buildings. 
whether dwelling-houses, vihdras, déwilas, &c., and in general house 
building certain divisions are indicated as bringing good luck, othera 
evil luck, and are described fully in such works as Mayi-mataya, partly 
translated in Dr. Coomaraswamy's ** Medieval Sinhalese Art,”’ These 
divisions consist of Prita (lower spirit), Manussa (man), Diva (oda), 
and Brahma. The divisions are arrived at by dividing a land into 
G4 squares: the outer circle forms Préfa-pdda, the next Manuasa, the 
next Déva, and the central four Brahma divisions. 
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this is placed a pestle, leaves of folabé (Crinum asiaticum, L.), 
and stems of siressa (Vitis quadranguleris, W.), a bunch of 
plantains, a ploughshare, a tray, a looking-glass, a tuft of 
hair, a coin, a jug of water, and a tray of cooked rice ; and on 
either side of the image is placed a jug of water and a tray of 
eooked rice. Six girls are selected and arranged on either 
side to repeat dyu-bdvd. 

A three-stringed Aanyd-Auya (thread spun by a virgin) is 
taken and passed round the place of ceremony ; one end of the 
thread attached to a bunch of flowers is fixed to the top of the 
image, and the other end, to which is attached a bunch of red 


ixora flowers and a lime fruit, is handed to the dfura, who . 


should be dressed in white and placed facing the offerings. 
A curtain of white cloth is held in front of the image, and the 
master of ceremonies offers incense and starts the ceremony. 
Offerings of flowers, fruits, and lights are then made, and 
after repeating a number of verses the curtain is removed and 
the dtura made to view the figures. Next the ceremony is 
continued by the recitation of verses. The figures are described 
minutely ; the attributes of the planetary and the other gods 
represented in the figures are repeated, their origin and the 
stories connected with them given. Theseare followed by verses 
invoking blessings and prosperity to the dtura and his family. 

Most of the verses,as a rule, repeat incidents in the life of 
Buddha. In one set of verses, known as the ‘‘ Homage to the 
Buddha,” the incidents Yakea Sdlagiri, the Sura, the Asura, 
Sakra, and Maha Brajma are given. 

Two specimen verses are appended :— 


Sm Seid ago. cdaw aba ogo tale Bh 
Bo —foe 2.6 -00.9 ond goed Sale Es 
835 S00 e022 gfo god «2 Sons Bs 


ao fest oeOi 5.89 eeqd 22 zai dale 8: 
Terrific, troublesome, wicked, evii-disposed Pens eos made 
to fall and worship at his feet. 
Without violating the definite attributes of the Teacher they 
are all made to enjoy good prospority. 


The Great One, renowned in all Three Worlds, is presented _ 


to them, producing joyful hearts. 
May you prosper through the declaration of worship by the 
Yaksa Sdtagiri, 
mu 2 
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eng FS Seq o@60 06.0 god gfod afm aq: a 
amBa food 9¢5 OpOd 685 shoe on: aa 
60 8 S8Ggs Sa8a goo 8nl_ 8.65 a: 
emB a 8:08 92f tefe o.cal e820 een Gg a 

The powerful, great, the honoured of the world, being 

enamoured of the pleasing attributes of the Teacher, 

With open veneration and open love in their minds they 

approach, 

Maha Brahma worshipped the Lord as the Great and tha 

All-knowin ¢ One. 

May you obtain prosperity through the glad blessings of those 

honoured ones. 


In another set blessings are invoked on the dtura, and 
expressions made for the counteraction of the evil effects of 
different days, hours, and conjunctions of planets. 

The fourteen days from the new moon, and fourteen days 
following the full moon forming the lunar month, are named as 
follows :— 

Ist. Pélaviya. | 6th. Setawaka, llth, Eko]oswaka. 

2nd. Diyawaka. | Jth. Satawaka. | 12th. Doloswaka, 





rd. Tiyawake. |§ &8th. Atawaka. | 13th. Teleswaka 
4th. Jalawaka. §|§ Sth. Nawawaka. | 14th, Tuduswaka. 
Sth. Viséniya. 10th. Dasawaka. 


For each of the days the name of an animal is given as being 
in the ascendant; these are: 1, pig; 2, elephant; 3, fowl: 
4, tiger; 5, polecat; 6, bull; 7, lion: and these go ina 
second series again, beginning with the pig, for the next seven 
days. 

In the verses many incidents from Jdtaka stories are related. 
The following incidents from the Pansiyapanas Jdtaka, or 
the Jdtaka Aftwwdra, are given in the set of verses relating to 
the lunar days :-— 

(1) Almsgiving by monkeys. 

(2) The king and courtesan. 

(3) Story of three wives (Magaména Jdtaka). 
(4) Tigress and cubs. 

(5) Déradattha, : 

(6) Answering questions put by the God Sakra, 
(7) Kuga and Pabiwati (Kusa Jttaka), 
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(8) King Silava (Silava Jdtaka), 
(9) A king of Benares and his love episode (Katfahart 
Jétaka). 
(10) Hare and Sakra (Sasa Jdtaka). 
‘ (11) Offering of water by a king. 
(12) Almsgiving (Vessantara Jdtaka). 
(13) Story of the deer (Muva Jétaka). 
(14) Story of Uruwela. 


The following two verses selected from (7) Kusa Jataka 
and (10) Sasa Jdtake will give an idea of the manner in 
which they are composed :— 


Poa¢c 2] Ao oda eq o8F a chen 
Boe] 8.4 Sead qo nse mms o02 
Boeanne seaqedagad giod8 m3 os 
enh > &-m a5a 0,5 885 = cha 


King Kusa seeing the face of the lady Pabawati, 
King Kusa was struck with deep sorrow. 
Through the powers of the Teacher, who practised great 


virtues (padramitd), 
Let all evils disappear pertaining to safawaka (seventh 
day) in the karana of the lion. 
asiadad ta ed Pm a | akon 
6.429 6860 gd Ba ade atc 
bes afng epeod ofen aSce 
quban qoabota a soo om at aa 


The hare was keeping vows of conduct in a forest. 

Seeing this, Indra begged for alma of flesh. 

Now the good offects of this renowned act are proclaimed. 

Let there be prosperity in the dasawaka (tenth day), which 
is in the karana of the fowl. 


There are also verses which invoke the counteraction of 
effects of ten great evil aspects of planets. 


These ten are as follows :-— 


(1) Viste. (6) Agni. 

(2) Dadda. (7) Sakata, 
(3) Kana, (8) Bima. 
(4) Marana. (9) Sulaya. 


(5) Visamea, (10) Gulika. 


re 


YO) ar ey 
a3 "7% > os wags 
' » 5 r 
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In these verses the following incidents are given from the 


Jdtaka stories :— 


(1) Story of the peacock. 

(2) Sandakindura (Sandakinduru Jdtaka). 
(3) Story of the squirrel (Kalandaka Jdtaka). 
(4) Story of the courtesan. 


(5) Story of the swimming in the ocean (Samuddavanija 


J dtaka). 


(6) Story of fire-quenching to save the children of a 


yakbini. 

(7) Story of the crab (Kakkataka Jdtaka). 
(S$) Story of Prince Sama (Sama Jdtaka). 
(9) Story of renunciation. 


(10) Story of monkeys crossing a river (Vdnarinda Jdtaka). 


The following are two specimen verses from this set :— 


a a ¢ aq mied, Om aceag¢en oa E) at 
B44 82:4 66 Bole sie oa, at 
Sed ¢ Fh C8asid 694 gage. as 
¢¢ q eaiootd Pe ecle ad.om as 


When tho two Sajiidakinduru were in the wilds, 

The hunting king shot an arrow in his desire for the Kifiduru 
queen. 

The mere hearing of the sound of the virtues of the Lord 

Will remove the evils resulting from the Dadda conjunction, 


eam mgm 924 o8dg gam 

S 3 wepé o.cgad of 8 Gas 

&S © «86 6n,cdad 84 east o 
~n etin 66,084 &9sicem @ 


aqauaGa 


Gnee was born as a squirrel on the shores of the great sea, 

The squirrel swam to save its little ones, 

‘With great effort the young were saved and brought ashore, 

Through the powers of the Great Teacher the evils of Kana 
Yéga will disappear. 


There are twenty-seven yégas, one each for each of the lunar 
days, These yigas, too, form subjects of recitation, and in 
their connection also Jidtaka stories are drawn on. 
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The twenty-seven yégas are as follows :-— 


(1) Viskom. 

'9\ Pratimanydga. 
(3) Ayusa. 

(4) Savabdgya. 
(5) Panea. 

(6) Agni. 

(7) Stirakarmaya. 
(8) Drute. 

(9) Sul. 

(10) Gandana. 
(11) Vurdiya. 
(12) Dravénda. 
(13) Vigata. 

(14) Teleswan. 


(15) Vayira. 
(16) Siddha. 
(17) Viyddipate. 
(18) Subananda. 
(19) Paligaya. 
(20) Soma. 

(21) Stdds. 

(22) Serada. 


| (23) Sure. 


(24) Subra. 

25) Brofhma. 
(26) Mahérdira. 
(27) Nava Vurdi. 


The Jdtaka stories mentioned in these verses are as follows :— 


(1) Sumana. 

(2) Silava. 

(3) Kérala. 

(4) Hane. 

(5) Mateya. 

(6) Vatu. 

(Tj) Renunciation of a king. 
(8) Chaddanta. 

(9) Vdanara. 

(10) Nandana Muni. 





(15) Sea voyage. 
(16) Guttila. 
(17) Pratihdriya. 
(18) Muva. 


| (19) Léna. 


(20) Témiya. 

(21) Minichéra. 

(22) Hansa. 

(23) Sénaka. : 

(24) Brahmin and Naga (Sattu- 
bhastu Jataka). 

(25) Kérala Muva. 

(26) Vessantara. 

(27) Attainment of enlightenment, 


The following are two selected verses from ‘this set :— 


2 eo @f ome qo etdes eff con 86 pals a 
eaBes f&f ogd: oBaend sfeo ems EB c 
-o so of emda ea Dp ose dona eiscg® «CG 
emeeid Jn Biecinesd =BSt ead, Sa c 





wicked Mésila, — 
Indra seejng this he defeated and won 8 vietory. 


The sixteenth Siddhi-yéga 


will always bring prosperity. 
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The Teacher, when he was King Vessantara, gave great alma 
and performed meritorious acts. _ | 
Having given away the famed elephant as alms to those who 

asked for it, entered the forest with his wife and children. 
The children, who were like unto the SUN, Were given away. 
From to-day prosperity will accrue from the twenty-sixth 
Mahéndra-ydga. 

The allusions to the life and incidents of the Buddha in 
these bali-ydga verses show that those who introduced the 
ceremonies among the Sinhalese were careful to adapt them to 
the popular beliefs. The incidents of the different gods and 
yaksayé who worshipped the Buddha, and the Jdtaka stories 
cited, are all familiar to the people, and the allusions naturally 
awaken interest. The mental attitude thus created may have 
produced results for the benefit of any & patient for whom 
these ceremonies were performed. 

The performers of bali-ydga ceremonies also introduce 
incidents of Hindd origin in connection with the ydga, for 
_ after the repetition of some of the verses given above they 
recite others dealing with various gods ; for instance, there is 
aset of verses dealing with the ten avaidras of Vishnu. 

Two of these verses are quoted below :-— 

qdem 8 getd 84 ois on ay 
dem ® ofed agesitA ns 
c=") 

= Bs 


Oooo @ 


en 8 onde qolnd Oo 

Ges © poded af ocd 
Has a body radiating like unto the sapphire, 
Was born in the family of keepers of cattle, 
The great God who took the avatéra of Krishna 
Will give prosperity to the dfura without delay. 

© 8 Sat ga anfs oO 

S30 Goi al) aeag eo aed 

¢ © 65 me g- o8 46 8:5 

o 8 5 .Oenn e8O00 a4 
The Asura Ravana with ten faces, 
When he provoked those who understood, 
The son of Dasaraths obtained powers from the gods, 
May he bring you happiness and prosperity.” 


fh it 
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Among other verses sung at these ceremonies may be 
mentioned the Sirasa-pdda (head to feet). Here various sub- 
jects are taken and blessings invoked and wishes expressed 
for the removal of evil from each part of the body, beginning 
with the head and ending with the nails of the toes. 


There are several seta of Sirasa-pdda, such as— 





Kepun. Budugur. | Sivisivivarana, 
Jayamangala. Jinapatjara. | Ratna. 
Kuda. | 


In all these the attributes of the Buddha and the incidents 
of his lives are mentioned in connection with the invoking of 
blessings. 


& 2 80 wo odicd §F0Gs cdod ¢ ac, 
1 Bon e559 gq0o eon cuas Be mG, 
edo @em aos Bin 695 06.0 Deer me, 
& © 0689 gqced8 29 0.8 o60 S08 me, 


For the week of wind and rain of the seven weeks remained 
on the body of Muchalinda, 

A thousand hoods were created to withstand the terrific 
thunderstorm, . 

By the help of the Teacher, who is worshipped with joined 
hands on the forehead, 

All the evil from your two hands, the back of the palms, and 
the ten digits will disappear. 


ge Bo aqeag 
gona ecle ¢6. asm 
3g 08 men |. 
aso 820 Gatien ga 
From the head to the soles of the two feet the evils that 
approached are dispelled 
Through the chantings now made; they will disappear like 
the morning dew at the sight of the sun. 


There are other verses connected with the seven days of the 
week: also the seven Adrd or divisions of each day, named 
after the seven planets of the week. 


eo om o 
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The following gives a complete list of the subjects of verses 


sung at bali chantings :-— 
(1) Adoration of the Buddhas 
(2) Planets, 
(3) Seven days. 
(4) Twelve months. 
(5) Tithe or lunar days. 
(6) Twelve signs of the Zodiac, 
(7) I'wenty-zeven lunar con- 
stellations, 
(8) Seven Adrd. 
(9) Four periods, 


(10) Animals pertaining to the | 


lunar days. 
(11) Twenty-seven yégas, 
(12) Ten great evils, ~ 
(13) ‘Ten avatiras of Vishnu. 


(14) Soven Week periods con- 


nected with the attain- 
ment of Buddhaship, 


(15) Powers shown by the | 


Buddha, 

(16) Narrative of the building 
of the vihdras according 
to the TAtipavanac. 





(17) Twenty-four previous 
Buddhas. 

(18) Paritta known as twenty- 
eight. 

(19) Sixteen important places 
of worship. 


(20) Ten Pdramitd virtues of 


the Buddha, 
(21) Description of the 
BUSpICIOUSs signs on the 


body of the Buddha, 
(22) Gem garland of good 
wishes. 


(23) The Jdtaka stories of the 
five hundred and fifty 
births of the Teacher, 


| (24) Good wishes for dispelling 


evil from the parts of the 
body from head to feat. 
(25) The nine attributes, 
(26) The stories of the twelve 


(27) Good wishes. 


The word bali literally signifies “‘an offering of prepared 
food."" These offerings form one of the main features in the 


ceremony, and special attention is paid to it. The offerings 
are Placed before the image, and appropriate maniras or 
charms are repeated by the edurd, Each baliya has its own 
special mantra. 
The following are a few specimens of such maniras :— . 
&: pdqd, wad odd gc. aie tosd opeks, 
Om Déva Vishkam, the Teacher of the gods, take these offer- 
ings (Vishkar baliya). 
d tet edbmedi fee Sma Saws pele, 
Om Déva Jalakirti (renowned on water), seated on an 
elephant, take the sind bali offerings (Sind baliya), 
&- mali 6.5, d0dica Cane os ty eh age. 
Om adoration! Let the God seated on a chariot give protec- 
tion (Kujé bread diaper). 


’ 
— b. 
“* 
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Each bali ceremony has a number of attendant images 
prepared for it, in addition to the chief image prescribed ; the 
subsidiary ones are taken and added according to planetary 
aspects and other circumstances connected with the person on 
whose behalf the ceremony is performed. 

hese subsidiary bali images can be divided into the following 
classes :— - 
(5) Fourteen age periods. 


(2) Planets. | (6) The rdkahayé of the four 
(3) Twelvesigns of the Zodiac. | cardinal points and the 
(4) Twenty-seven constella- | four sub-points. 


tions or lunar Zodiacs. | 
Sandhyd refers to time after sunset. This is divided into 

saven periods, as follows :— 

(a) Siva-sandhyd (evening). (e) Prana-sandhyd (midnight, or 

(6) Devena-sandhyad, 7 peya 15 peya after sunset). 
(of 24 minutes each, after | (/) Asta-sandhyd (7) peya after 
sunset). midnight). 

(c) Tri-sandhyd (10 peya after |(g) Sddasa-sandhya (30  peyd 
sunset). 


after sunset). 
(@) Do-sandhya (13 peya after 
aunset). 


The following is the description of one of the sandhya bali :— 


Po eet m. 2.4 65 cd ema 9 as 

go ddd eqed 8.4 o6.9 9 a3 

ang edd bo bean egead 9 Ba 
Prepare on the top the images of three nekatas at the birth. 


Of this the Chandra-ashja-nekata should be on the might, 
Have the main image towards the contre, 
According to day, ydni, and vdhana, 


ond fom Blekad enacl a3 
Sida qP¢ Gg ogo daes = 
G80 &o oqed Oia oan 5 = 
echo oo .8648 29 Ges of a2 


Prepare a house with four gates at the junction of four roads. 
Flesh, cooked rice, scent, and sweets place 
On a tray made as indicated for the day. 
Place the second sandhyd (T peya after sunset). 
@: Bie.dgh god DGqusd atlem. 
Om Siv Sandéva these offerings accept. 
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The Planets, 

Each planet is represented in its own and in eight other 
different aspects, according to their position at the time of the 
ceremony. Each aspect has a different image, with special 
form, colour, ornament, animals, seat, tree, &c, 

The planets are : Ravi (Sun), Chandra (Moon), Kuja (Mars), 
Buda (Mercury), Guru (Jupiter), Sukra (Venus), Rdhu 








are reckoned as planets. 
The eight different aspects of each of these are ;— 
(1) Pilisun Dasdwa, | (4) Anu-dasa, (7) Dina-dasa, 
(2) Kdla Cakra, (5) Dévad-dasa, (8) Sushom-dasa, 
(3) Attétra, (6) Pdda-dasa, | 
A description of one of these is given below :— 
SSOed OBE 0206 ag BB » 


QHengd 2888s onescns g 
sects Cond a.m Baie 
e¢088 oo af dda Ctheafsd o 
A golden-coloured image of a Brahman wearing a string round 
the neck, and with four arma, 
Three eyes, a topknot, and a lotus seat, 
A water vessel (Kendiya), grass (i/ana), chank, and a fan, 
Place on the second pdda with golden-coloured food, 


696 98d Od 204i ng = 


eee¢ 


S 
825 ¢o) 08 enn amas md S 
O06 Swed: ecsme48, #2928 G 
$5.00 Oca =a Cooled ofly c 
Offer a tray of bombax flowers on Indra sicle, 
Make music of five kinds without fail. 
Place for the aspect of the sun for prosperity, 
The Zodiac, 

The names given to the twelve signs of the zodiac are :— 
(1) Mésa, (5) Sinha, (9) Dhanu, 
(2) Wrishabha, (6) Kanya. (10) Makara, 
(3) Mituna, (7) Tuld, (11) Kumbha, 


(4) Kajaka, (8) Wrischita, (12) Mina. 
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The following gives the description of one of these : — 
S.Q@ead2 equecsd 8. aad 
Bw Fela oo ges: feo 
Bm Een 2.5) od, 
en CA pos ah 6m 
In ancient times lived in the country of Pelambakarana, 
The face is that of a bull and body is of white colour, 
Reaches the seat of the lion in the constellation of Kefi, 
Let diura be always protected by the sign of Vrishabha 
(bull). 


TEE 


The Twenty-seren Nakshatras. 
The following are the twenty-seven Nekat (or Constellation 


of the Lunar Zodiac) :— 


(1) Asvida. (10) Ma. (19) Mula, 
(2) Berana. (11) Puvapal. . (20) Puwasala. 
(3) Keti. (12) Uturwpal. (21) Uturusaia. 
(4) Rehana. | (13) Hata. (22) Stivana, 
(5) MMucasirisa. (14) Sia. (23) Denote. 
(6) Ada. (15) Sd. (24) Siyavasa. 
(7) Punavasa, (16) Visd. (25) Pusaputupe. 
(8) Pusa. (17) Anuwra. (26) Uturwputupa. 
(9) Aalisa. (18) Deta. (27) Révati. 
Sometimes twenty-eight are mentioned, the additional one 
being Abija. 
The following is an example of the Nekat :-— 
poenad gdgc = 6568 23 
BB gat g6asea 98 Lam =: 
|. i900 Gaod aged B.en 5 
Gaeog a gdbs op. aoc AS =: 


Three eyes, a horse's face of golden colour, 
Four arms, a god's ornaments and a sword, 
Seated on a lion with brduru as the tree, 
Let Aswidaya nekata protect you always. 
Fourteen Age Periods. 


The following are mentioned as critical age periods :— 


(1) Conception. (7) Forty-nine. | (13) One hundred 
(2) Birth. (8) Fifty-nine. and nine. 
(3) Nine. (9) Sixty-nine. (14) One hundred 
(4) Nineteen. (10) Seventy-nine. and ten. 
(5) Twenty. (11) Eighty-nine 

(6) Thirty-nine. | (12) Ninety-nine, 
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The following is the description of one of these -— 
Q0eno 6008 g.d Adbs =, 8) . 
6Q0en: 9.q¢ean 2c o205) 
eqod eqSd od én F mile® 
nbs owl obed 9.6 40 ¢ 

The three eyes red, the mouth of a bluish hue, 
Black in complexion, dressed in red cloth, 

In the two hands bear bow and arrow and a sword, 
Place the nine to remove the troubles of nine. 


The Rakshayé* of the four cardinal points are known as 
Yama Hina, Kala Hina, Vayu Hina, Murtuya Hina. | 

The four sub-points are known as Afuru Hin, or sub. 
boundaries. 

Fdma Hina is described as follows :— 


oe | 


D8 guezd 1:0 geo =, es 
6qe8d da.c aed: ai 2 az 
£0 2G 96.47 GA mina. » Baz: 


Curly hair and a turban on the head, 
Cruel appearance, with staring ‘red eyes and stamping on the 
ground, 
The curly hair spread over the broad shoulders, 
And remains with fearful teeth and a fiery mouth, 
qid ©.6en40 S85986q ach 
aSbig qm8d Gals eos 
2600 gad gob S29 984 é 
S¢ 2c Posi a5 259,64 ee 
With long earrings reaching the back, 
With neck chains, arm and waist ornaments, 
And other Raksha ornaments round the neck, 
Wearing a black cloth and standing on the head of a human 
figure, 


SHAR B 


‘these are divided into: 1, Graha (planetary). 2, Déva (gods) . 
3, Raksha (evil spirits); 4, Fakea (lower Spirits); 5, Naga 
(serpent) ; 6, Ripa (figures) ; 7, Kalydna (grace) ; S, Kanyd 
(Virgin) ; 9, Samii (peace), 


* The correct form of the word 





is Rakshosa (pl. Rékehas ay), 
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Sina Baliya. Rupa Raga. | Candra Mandala. 
Navdneaka. Sakata. Vidipanti, 
Siddha Kirti Baliya.| Viséla.  Sémagrahd. 
Raja Kirti Baliya. | Mulu Kéndra Baliya. Surya Grahat 
Pane Yatra. Ndga Walli. | Visaghdéra. 
Pura Warga. Dasa Mangara. Disthi. 
Manea. Kala Kuta. | Murtimjaya. 
Akdaa, Kita Ratna. | Pépa. 
Maiyakana. Ugra Divdkara. Reredi. 
Séna. Savi Candra. | Bhunuratham. 
Dasa Kusuma. Forusddhipati, | Akanata, 
Aathadig. Gajapatt, 
9.—Déva Bali. 

Radsidéva, Bamba Nara. _ Déva Candra. 
Rwtra Déva. Kanda Kumara. Viema Karma. 
Candra Deéva. | lswara, Suraguru Viskam, 
Sri Kumari. | Mahikdanta. Yama Déva. 
Vishnu. Parvati, (roid Déva. 
Garunda Cattaya, | Ganapati. | Bamba Sura. 
‘Asudipati. | Indra Rama. | 

3.—Réksha Bali. 
Mohoni Rékshayd. | Sedol Rakshayd.  Astha Néga Rak- 
Asuragiri Rékshayd.| Vayu Rakshayd- sheryl 
Mihinda Rdkshayd, | Kama Rakshayd. | Sivurur Rékshayd. 
Nilanga Rakshayd. | Divi Rakshayd. | Tri Cakra Rakshayd. 
Ruduru Rdkshayd. | Rakta Rakshaya. Vibiuisana Rakshayd. 
Kapdla Rakshayd. Maha Sanva Rak-| Mahi Rakshayd. 
Siddhi Rakshayd. shayd. Sumana Rékshayd, 


Pandi Rakahayd, Kila Rékshayd. | Ratta Rakshayd. 

Mahd Nilanga Rak-| Sumana Rakshayd. Maha Sarva Rak- 
shayd. Vidi Kdla Raékshayd., shayd. 

Pabanda Rakshayd. | Polamba Rakshaya. | Kapila Rakshaya. 

Kusa Rakshayd. Subada Rakshayd. | Sémaratna Rak- 

Prana Rakshayd. Gurulu Rakshayd. | 

Véditata Rakshayd. | Nilwan Rdkshayd. Pusajakala Rak- 
shayd. 
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4.— Yaksha Bali. 
Oddissa, | Amusohon, | Tota Kumdra. 
Yaksha, | Ratikdmi, Seta Kuméra, 
Suniyan, Gajatara Oddissa, Wata Kumdéra, 
Siyawatuba, 
5—Ndga Bali, 
Puspa Naga, | Bhiita Ndga, | Jwara Naga, 
6.—Ripa Bali. 
Sinha Rupa, Anasaka Rupa, | Astha Naga Ripa, 
Ndga Rupa, Brahma Ripa, Siddhi Riipa, 
Yaksha Ripa, | 
| 7.—Kalydna Bali. 
Sri Vishnu Kalyd- | Pancha Kalydnaya, ; Abhe Kalydnaya, 
rena, Naga Kalydnaye, Serva Kalydnaya, 
Iswara Kalydnaya. | Parvate Kalyanaya, 
8.—Kanyd Bali. 
. Déva Kanyawa. | Deri Kanydwa, | Siriya Ndga Kan 
Ndga Kanydwa. | Bitita Kanydwa, | ydwa, 
Sdnti Baliya. | -ingan Mandalaya. | Was Baliya, 
Sdnti Mandalaya. | Sakala Mandalaya, | Ikké Baliya. 
Mahi Mandalaya. | Eawaha Baliya, Setsiri Mangallaya, 


In the time of the later Sinhalese kings it is mentioned that 
thirty-five forms of bali ceremonies were performed annually 
for their special benefit. 

Stinad aon gad cann®s 

7 85 o¢8 enaindi: 23 

Gal 88 ecO5 osidimas m.omsb- 
ead ad ootee Bdoe ecb: 

Specially appointed ceremonial 
First was placed 4 (hand) 
in this manner thirty-five - 
given. 


i UO | 


Brahmas were imported, 
bali, second Bat (rice) bali, and 
the Kéndra (floral) bali also was 


ool el E 


oe amt 
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The following are these thirty-five balt :— 
(1) At. (14) Chakra. | (26) Grahapati. 
(2) Yantra. (15) Pdépagraha. (27) dndi Rripa- 
(3) Akdsa. '(16) Pubuta, Mangailla. 
(4) Niddéna. (17) Kernaia, | (28) Pura Rdkaha. 

° (5) Jalakirti. /(18) Ganate. (29) Sakala Madulla, 
(6) Grahdpanti. | (19) Gahapati. (20) Angan Madulla, 
(7) Olanta. (20) Préta. (31) Sudda Chakra. 
(8) Manussa, |(21) Ratmanisa, | (32) Bhiita — Nava- 


.| (22) Chandra. graha. 


(9) Esbaliya. | 
(23) Chandra Mon- | (33) Sivripa. 


(10) ‘Kusumbaliya. 





(11) Simhagati. iF dala, (34) Buddhi Rupa. 
(12) Bat. | (24) Paramaya. (35) Sdnti Mangalla. 
(13) Bhtimi. | (25) Grahadéea. 





There are verses in connection with the ceremonies that 
are specially addressed to kings. 

Most of the bali recorded in verses and books exist in all 
parts of the Island. I have procured some from the Western 

The Colombo Museum Library possesses two books copied 
from manuscripts inthe North-Central Province, atthe instance 
of the Archwological Commissioner, Mr. H. C. P. Bell, C.C.8. 

Of these, the book copied from the manuscript of Ulugalle 
Lokn Bandara Nikavewa, Ratémahatmaya of Huruln Palita, 
appears to be very complete, as it gives the largest number 
of forms of bali arranged in a definite order, whereas the other 





_manuscripts are more or less incomplete. It is, however, 


remarkable that there is almost a complete identity in the 
descriptions of bali given in these books, though sometimes 
the verses are dissimilar. 

A study of Sinhalese folklore connected with these and other 
ceremonies of a like nature can throw much light on questions 
of Ceylon history. The different forms of ceremonies have 
marked characteristics which point to their sources of origin, 
the period at which they have been introduced to the Island, 
and the circumstances under which they may have become 
popular among the people here. Until the whole series of 
folklore connected with magic, demonology, and exorcism is 
carefully studied, the temptation to draw conclusions, however 
fascinating it may be, should, I think, be withstood. 

iB 26-11 


4 
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APPENDIX, 


The performance of bali ceremonies, like that of devil ceremonies, 
is fast declining., The term “ bali” requires a detailed explana- 
tion, owing to the prevailing misunderstanding as regards its 
meaning, and owing to the erroneous notion prevailing in certain 

uarters that in Ceylon originally human sacrifices were made at 

bali ceremonies. 

 «¢ Bali” is a Sanskrit word formed from the root bal ** to give,” 

and therefore means ‘‘ what is given,” t.¢., ‘* gift,” “ offerimg,” 
« oblation,” “* tribute.” Hence “ bal," the subject of this 
paper, may be properly defined a5 4 ceremony in which an 
offering is presented to the planetary gods, whether they are 
represented by images or not. The correctness of this explana- 
tion is proved by the fact of there being bali ceremonies performed 
without images or pictures, ¢.g., mal-bali, lit. “ flower-balt ;" at-bali, 
lit. *hand-bali." Henee images or pictures are not always 
essential in bali ceremonies, and it is the oblation or offering that 
earns for the ceremony the name of bali. The earliest use of this 


word in Ceylon was by Vijaya, the first Sinhalese king, when he - 


repudiated his wife Kuvéni and told her “ Ma chintayi sahasséna 
ddpayissdmi té balin,” which means “ Never mind (f.c., do not 
grieve), I will give thee a gift (or offering) of a thousand ""' (i.¢., 
of things which she may desire to have for her maintenance 
—or agift (or offering) worth a thousand pieces of gold). 
Even here bali did not mean sacrifice of human beings, for the 
number of his subjects at this time was too small to make such a 
large sacrifice. Besides, when human or animal sacrifices are 
stated, some qualifying word, such as manussa (human), sata 
(animal), sayive (living), is placed before the word bali. 

Every Hindi householder, particularly a Brahman, has to 
perform daily five sacrifices or devotional acta called yajiias, 
which are a5 follows :— 

(1) Bhiita-yajfia,* the offering of a portion of the daily meal (of 
rice, grain, ghoe, &c.) to all creatures. It is usually performed 
by throwing up into the air, near the house-door, portions of the 
daily meal before partaking of it. This is also called bali, 

(2) Manushya-yajia, or Nri-yajfia, ‘* the sncrifice to be offered 
to men," i.¢., hospitable reception of questa. 

(3) Pitri-yajia, offering libations of water to the deceased 
ancestors. 








— = 


i Turnour’s translation ia as follows: ‘I will maintain thee with a 
thousand bali offerings." 
* Some old Sinhalese people are in the habit of setting apart, before 
ommencing to eat, o ball of rice taken from their plates, though 
the origin, or object, of the custom is not generally understood 
them. This appears to be o trace of Bhvita-yajna. 





1oLere 
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(4) Déva-yajfia, sacrifices to the superior gods, made by 
oblations to fire, through fire, to the gods; and 

(5) Bra/wna-yajia, teaching and reciting the Védas. , 

These five are collectively called Mahd-yajiia. The bali 
ceramony Of Ceylon belongs to Déva-yayia. Even by the Hindts 
no human beings are sacrificed in connection with these yaffias, 

Buddhiem, in justice to which it is necessary to state that it 
does in no way countenance the bali ceremonies, just as it does 
not in the case of devil ceremonies, also enjoins five bali, viz. -— 

(1) Ndti-bali, offering food, clothing, &c., to relations ; 

(2) Atithi-bali, offering lodging, &¢., to strangera, t«., 
hospitality ; 

(3) Pubbapéta-bali, offering the departed (deceased) merits 
acquired by performing religious acts ; 
nt) Raja-bali, otiecias Pars or taxes to the king; and 

(5) Dévatd-bali, offering the déras or gods merits acquired by 
performing religious acts. 

Tn all these expressions, too, the sense of giving isinvolved. The 
performance of bali ceremonies was originally carried on by the 
Hindi Bréihmans who came over from India, and, according to 
tradition, it was taken over from them by the Sinhalese in the 
time of the great Saygha Raja, Sri Rahul, who flourished in the 
reign of his patron Parakrama Bahu VI. (1410-1462 A.C.), and 
whose vast learning attracted students even from India, the 
cradle of learning at that time. This Boddhist hierarch rather 
favoured the worship of the Hindd gods, and appears to have 
initiated the practice of invoking at the commencement of 
Sinhalese pooms their blessing on the world, after the usual 
salutation to the Buddhist “triple-gem" or trinity. Some of 
the works (which are in verse) composed for use at bali ceremonies 
possess much literary merit and are attributed to his time. 
Gird-Satdesa (Kira-Sandésaya), a poem addressed to him by a 
contemporary poet of Cotta, gives an interesting description of - 
his temple, then known as Vijayabihu Parivéna, at Totagamuwa 
inthe Galle District; from which description it appears that hosts 
of Brihmans visited the temple for the purpose of worship and 
study. Most of these were undoubtedly natives resident at 
Totagamuwa, Midampé, and other villages mostly occupied by 
Bali people, who claim to be descendants of Brahmans of 
Siligima in India. Even at that time, a5 it is at present, devil 

26 were generally performed by Beravéyo and Oliyd ; 

their acquaintance with these ceremonies enabled them to 
take up the performance of bali ceremonies, which are now 
exclusively performed by them. | 

From the execptionally large number of Sanskrit stanzas 
chanted at bali ceremonies, it may be inferred that the bali cere- 
monies were introduced into Ceylon from Northern India, just as 
the language of the charms used at devil ceremonies leads us to 
eonclude that these ecremonies were introduced to this Island 

Ydégo ia rather a cefemony m which some offerings are 
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The word Saidshan-pata appears to have been taken as o 


corruption of Sapthan-pata, ‘recorded leaf."" . This appears to 


meto be incorrect. Sardahana is not a corruption. It is an old 
Sinhalese word used in classics in the sense of ‘* remembering.” 
Saidahan-pata or havidahana (which form is more commonly used) 
therefore exactly corresponds with the word “ memorandum. 
A. Menpis GuNAskEARA. 
11. After the reading of Mr. de Silva's Paper some hal figures 
ware exhibited by performers with appropriate dancing and 


_ ghanting. 


* 12. The Hon. Mr. P. AnvxAcwanam said they were very much 
‘ndebted to Mr. de Silva for his interesting Paper on Bali Worship, 
and still more for the scene enacted before them which, barring the 
presence of the patient, was perfectly complete. He was inclined 
to think that bali worship was drawn mainly from India. He 
said so for the reason, among others, that most of the deities 
mentioned in the Paper were Indian deities. They would also 
have noticed that the two principal performers had on Indian 
dresa and Indian religious marks, adopted principally by wor- 


shippers of Siva. Students who were interested in the subject 


should supplement what Mr. de Silva had enid that day by the 
very interesting and elaborate Paper read several yeara ago by 
Dandris de Silva, Mudaliyér, and published in the Society's 
Journal for 1865-66. In that Paper he found most of the charms 
given in Sanskrit, The lecturer to-day mentioned that the charms 
were in Sinhalese, and certainly the performerschanted m Sinhalese. 
It would be very interesting to compare the practices in Ceylon 
with those prevailing in India. He had not seen the practices 
himself, but those who studied the practices prevailing among 
the lower classes of Tamils in Ceylon and India might get very 
interesting information which would throw light on the ceremonies 
among Sinhalese in Ceylon, The President had mentioned that 
there were traces of bali worship in the Molay Peninsula. In 
fact all primitive races were acquainted with bali worship of some 
sort. It was a world-wide religion, known in the science of 
religion as Animism. Every brook and well, every rock and glade, 
heaven and earth, sun and moon, rain, wind, and thunder, are 
believed to be peopled by spirits who directly influence the lives 
of men, whether aa guardian spirits or hurtful demons, and have 
to be propitiated. They appear to men either of their own 
accord or conjured up by some spell, and afflict them with diseases, 
especially convulsions, delirium, madness. No race or religion is 
exempt from traces of demonology. ' 

Among early Christians demoniaca or energumens formed a 
special class under the control of a clerical order of exorcists. 
In the 18th century was published with ecclesiastical approval a 
regular exorciste’ manual, ‘‘ Fustis et flagellum demonum,” by 

jeronymus Mengo, which gives instructions how to get the better 
of those cunning demons who hide in the bodies of men and vex 
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So recently as the year 1788, in Bristol, there was recorded the 
case of an scilepiae out of whom seven devils were exorcised and 
driven out by seven clergymen at the Temple Church, 

In Catholic countries exorcism is not extinct yet. The London 
Times of November, 1876, gave an account of what occured at a 
church in Barcelona. A girl of 17 or 18 lay on the floor before the 
altar writhing in convulsions, while a priest carried on a dialogue 
with the devil who spoke through the girl. A number of demons 
Was supposed to come out of the patient's body, and the scenes 
were repeated for days in the presence of crowds of spectators, 
till a riot arose and the civil authorities intervened to stop the — 
ceremonies and restore order. The devil no longer bulked in 
Christian countries as in Ceylon; and he hoped the time would 
not be far distant when the devil would cease to be an important 
personage im Ceylon. 

13. Mr. P. E. Preeis desired information aa to the significance 
of the bell which was in the hand of the dancer. Was it merely 
an instrument of music, or had it any further meaning ? One of 
the Greek pots, Theocritus he thought, has a reference to the 
nse of the during an incantation, and there its use was to 
drive away evil spirits, According to Sinhalese custom ran-hirt 
is administered to a newly-born infant, and then too a bell is rung, 
apparently with the same object. | 

Again, why is the consecration referred to in the Paper performed 
with milk and water instead of saffron and water? The use of 
this latter is well known, and is referred to in an anciont ola 

tall lately at the Mah4 Saman Dévilé in Sabaragamuwa. 

Could res Mr. Silva give some information regarding rs 
creation of these demigods among the Sinhalese? The process 
the creation of a Muhammadan saint is well known, and the details 
will be found in the Kachchi Malai case from Beruwala. But 
what did the Sinhalese do? Is it not the case that the late 
Queen Victoria is to-day a divinity in certain parta of India? 
There are references to brave or ferocious Portuguese being deified, 
as was Siman Kure Raila and Raé Sin Deiyo (King Raja Sinha), 
who received the curious designation of Adharmistha Deviyé. He 
was informed by Archdeacon do Winton that General Nicholson 
of the Mutiny received similar honours. Mr. Pieris hoped that 
the Paper was but the nucleus of a book which Mr. de Silva would 
prepare on the subject. 

14. Mr. E. W. Perera said that the ritual of demonology appeared 
to have been first settled in the reign of Panduwas Déva, who was 
inflicted with a species of insanity, supposed to have been due 
to the curse of Kuvéni on the race of Vijaya. In the chant of the 
demon-priest the name of Panduvas Déva frequently par 2i043 
The next occasion on which the ritual of demon worship was 

was during the reign of Siri Sangabé, when bali 
(demon) offerings were ordered to propitiate the demon of plague 
which was ravaging the country. Lastly, in the fifteenth century 
the ritual was arranged in the language in which it has come 
down to us. The work is traditionally associated with the name 
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of Sri Rahula Sthavira, and some of the formularies are ascribed 
to him. 


15. The Lecrvurer replied, offering suggestions as to the 
of the ceremonies, but avoiding anything definite for the titi 
It was harder to become an edurd, or master of bali, &c., craft, 
than 4 doctor or a lawyer ! 


16. Mr. J. Fezcuson proposed a cordial vote of thanks to 
the lecturer. Before putting the motion, ho remarked that 
it would be very interesting to compare Mr. de Silva's Paper 
with some very valuable Papers in the past Journals of the 
Society, referring to demonology and allied subjects, 

When he first came to reside in Colombo, about fifty years 
ago, newcomers were often arrested, in driving through Kollu- 
pitiya or other suburbs at night, by the noise of music and 

indicating ceremonies like those they had just witnessed. 
They 1 were told that they were ceremonies to cure or prevent 
disease, .As fer as he had since observed, such ceremonies 
have gradually died out in Colombo; but he recollected that 
some twenty years ago, when he was living near Mount Lavinia, 
Canon and Mrs. Barnett, of Toynbee, who were at the time his 
seed a wish to bo present at such aceremony. He 
told tied: that it was difficult to arrange, as they had died out 
near Colombo; but to his surprise his ** appa" at once reported that 
a demon ceremony had been arranged for that very night in the 
Saag aad They all went to the spot by torch-light and watched 
Canon Barnett interviewed the patient next 
He proved to be an intelligent peon of the Governor, 
who said he knew his complaint was rheumatism caught from 
exposure during a tour with His Excellency, and that he had only 
agreed to the ceremony to “please the women.” 'The Canon 
Telated the experience in a lecture in London as an illustration 
of how Western science had advanced among the Sinhalese. 

He thought there was room now for a Paper reviewing the 
present position of such ceremonies in the Izland, how far they 
still prevailed, and how far in certain districta they had gradu- 
ally died out. He believed that Mr. de Silva soni aid them 
in that direction, and they should invite other intelligent gentle- 
men in different parta of the Island to contribute. The recent 

and Mr. Denham's tables would help them to the number 
of the *‘ masters of the craft," the demon priests, and so on, in 





the Island, and it would be very interesting—when Mr. Denham’s 


Report came out—to compare the number with those in previous 
Censuses. 


17. The CraremMaw said he felt sure they would al) join in 
the motion thanking Mr. de Silva for the very interesting Paper 
which he had read, and also for the equally interesting ceremonies 


of which he had given them fragmentary tary specimens, 
18. A vote of thanks to the Chair, proposed by Mr. W. A. de 


Silva, terminated the the proceedings of the Meeting. 
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% COUNCIL MEETING. 
Colombo Museum, June 20, 1911. : 
Present : 
The Hon. Sir Hugh Clifford, K.C.M.G., President, in the Chair. 

The Hon. Mr. P. Arunéchalam, M.A., C.C.5., Vice-President, 
Mr. R. G. Anthonisz. Mr. E. W. Perera, Barrister-at- 
Mr. E. B. Denham, B.A., C.C.5. law. <nf 
Mr. 8. de Silva, Gate Mudaliyér. Mr. P. E. Pieris, M-A., 0.C.5., 
Mr. OC. Drieberg, B.A., F.H.A.8. LL.M. 
Mr. 


R. ©, Kailésapillai, Muda- Dr, A. Nell, M.R.C.8. 
liyar. Dr. J. ©. Willis, M.A. 


Mr. J. Harward, M.A., Honorary Secretary. 
Mr, G. A, Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 


Business, 


1. Read and confirmed Minutes of last Council Meeting held 
on March 6, 1911. 


2. Resolved,—That the following Members be elected :— 


oo Ut WW. A. de Silva. 
(1) ¢. Se ee oe piveroneser | A M. Gunasékara, 
= y C. Drieberg. 
(2) H. D. Aponso: recommended { D. Obeyesekere. 
by 5. Fernando. 


4 ae | M. Naniseara. 
(3) G. ate joa aa B.S. Coofay. 


O, A. Jayasekera. 
(4) BH. J. Wijesinghe: recom-/ 


E. Evans. 
mended by | C. T. Symons. 
(5) Dr. V. van 
C.M.-: : 





i! 
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(7) A. C. G. Wijeyekoon, Barrister- { J, Harward. 
at-law: recommended by G. A, Joseph. 
The application for eet by Mr. Wagisa A. W. Guna- 
sékera was not entertained 
$, Laid on the table copy of a Manuscript by Robert Knox, 
discovered in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and a Paper thereon 
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by Mr. C. 8. Vaughan, 0.C.8., together with a subsequent letter 
from that gentleman requesting that his Paper be returned, as 
the Manuscript had recently been printed in full in Mr, Ryan's 
new edition of Knox." 

ee. the Paper be returned to Mr. Vaughan. © 


sidered the question of fixing date and business of next 
BS lenornl ‘Meeting. 

The Chairman moved that the date and business of the next 
General Meeting and the dates and business of future General 
Meetings be loft i ri the hands of the Secretaries after consultation 








Resolved, = That this action be adopted. 

6. Considered the recommendations of the Sub-Committes on 
Mr, Donald Ferguson's Paper “ Earliest Dutch Visita to Ceylon.” 

Reeolved,—That the cost be ascertained of printing of the 
Paper (i.) im English and Dutch and (i.) only the English portion. 

6. Considered a Memorandum from Mr. H. C. P. Bell, Editing 
Honorary Secretary, regarding the insertion of an illustration of a 
Chola coin in. Mr. P. E. Pieris’s Paper on “Tho Rebellion of 
Fdirillé Raila,” 

Resolved,—That Mr. Pioris be requested to add a note showing 
the connection of the coin with the Paper." 


SE Eee 


' Knox's “Ceylon, * writh Aidsbienrainy by Tene an, ‘onl. 
* Bee Council Meeting, July 27, 1911, paragraph 3. 5 
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COUNCIL MEETING. 


Colombo Museum, July 27, 191]. 


Present : 
The Hon. Mr. P. Arunéchajam, M.A., C.C.3,, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 
Mr. R, G. Anthonisz. | Mr. R. C. Kaildsapillai, Muda-/ 


Mr. E. B. Denham, B.A.,C.C.5, livir. 
Mr. 5. de Silva, Gate "Muda- dr. ‘A. Nell, M.R.C.8. 
liyar. » | Dr. J. Pearson. 
Mr. C. Drieberg, B.A., F.H.A.8. | Mr. P. E, Pieris, M.A., C.C.5. 


Mr. J. Harward, M.A., Honorary Secretary. 
Mr, G, A. Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 


Business, 


1. Read and confirmed Minutes of last Council Meeting held 
on June 20, 1911, 
2. Resolved ,—That the following Members be elected :— 
(1) W. 8. Tirimanne : recommended W.F. Gunawardhana. 
by A. M. Gunasékara. 
(2) W. H. Thornton : recommended C. Drieberg. 
by J. Harward. 
(3) Dr. G. de A. Abeyesinhe, L.R.C.P. f Dr. A. Nell. 
& 8., éc.: recommended by (G. A. Joseph. 
(4) R. N. Thaine, B.A., C.C.8.: re- ; E, B. Denham. 
commended by ) A. BR. Slater. 
, . E. B. Denham. 
(5) L. H. Gruning: recommended by | 4" 3° Galbesith, 


(6) 8. i ear : recommended i oe rae 
rait: 


3, Laid ee the Council proof of Mr. P. E. Pieris’s Paper 
entitled «The Rebellion of Edirillé Rala, 1594-1596," with copy of 
letter addressed to him by Mr. H.C. P. Bell, the Editing Honorary 


_ Secretary. 


Considered :—* Whether the Council regards Mr. Pioris’s note 
as fitting justification for the publication of the illustration of 
the coin to which it refers." 
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Mr. Pieris withdrew the coin and note from the Paper under 
discussion. 


4, Moved by Mr. Denham and seconded by Dr. Nell and 
resolved,—That the Council having considered and ‘accepted a 
Paper to be read at a Meeting (after such Paper has been returned 
by the two Members of the Sub-Committee to whom it Was 
referred and submitted in due course to the Council by the 
Honorary Secretaries with any comments or suggestions), cannot 
discuss points in that Paper before it is read, 

Carried, Mr, Harward, Honorary Secretary, dissenting.' 

5. Laid on the table the Government Printer’s estimate for 
printing the Paper entitled ‘‘ Earliest Dutch Visits to Ceylon.” 

Resolved —That the Government Printer’s estimate of Rs. 600 
for printing (i) in English and Dutch be accepted, 





EEE eee ———— 


1In which dissent the Editing Recitals would have joined if 
Reece: Tt has hitherto always been the settled policy of the H 

tiries to prevent, os far os lay in their power, the phism: off tho 
Society's prestige controversial references—personal, family, or 
caste—which have n introduced into Papers secepted by the 
Council to be read at Meetings and printed in a Journal, Experience 
has proved the advisability of mcocleeitne such extrancous matter af 
the oufeet, lest undesirable nie bikerings distor the harmony of Uw 
Society's Meetings. —B., Ed. See. 
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GENERAL MEETING. 
Colombo Museum, August 18, 1911. 


Present : 
His Excellency the Hon. Sir Hugh Clifford, K.C.M.G., President, 
in the Chair, 
Mr. T. P. Attygalle. | Mr. A. H. Gomes. 
Mr. W. A. Cave. | Mr. D. Montagu, A.MLT.CLE. 
Mr. C. B. Cockaine. | Mr, P. E. Morgappah. 
Mr. B. C. Cooray. Ven. Sri Nanissara, High Priest. 
Mr. 5B. 5. Cooray. Dr. A. Nell, M.R.C.S. 
Mr. C. E. Corea, Proctor, §.C. | Mr. F. A. Obeyesekere, M.A. 
Mr. J. A. Corea, Proctor. Mr. J. P. Oboyesekere, B.A. 
Mr. J. P. F. Dassenailke, Proctor. | Mr. J. L. Pieris, Gate Mudaliyar. 
Mr. E. B. Denham, B.A, C.C.8. | Mr. P. E. Pieris, M.A., C.C.5. 
Mr. G. C. F. de Saram, Surveyor, Dr. W. C. Pieris, M.B., C.M 
Mr. 8. de Silva, Gate Mudaliyar. Mr. T. Reid, B.A., C.C.S. 
Mr. P. E. 5. Dharmasékera. Dr. E. Roberts, M.RB.C.S., ce. 
Mr. A. N. Galbraith, B.A., | Dr. D. Schokman, F-E.C. SE. 
C.C.8. | Mr. J. ML Sonaviratna. 
Mr. C. A. Galpin. Mr. KR. N. Thaine, B.A., C.C.8. 
Mr. T. Gracie. Hon, Mr. C. T. D. Vigors, C.C.8. 


Mr. GG. A. Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 
Visitors : Sixteen ladies and twenty-two gentlemen. 


Business. 
l. Read and confirmed Minutes of last General Meeting held 
on March 30, 1911. 


2. Mr. ican johannes: the names of Members olected since 
the last G Meeting. 

3. The President then invited Mr. P. E. Pieris to read his 
Paper. His Excellency remarked that Mr. Pieris had devoted 
1 attention to the chapter of Coylon history covered by 

the Portuguese connection with a certain portion of the Island. 


Mr. Pieris then read the following Paper :— 








| ae ips 


THE REBELLION OF EDIRILLE RALA, 1594-1596. 
By P. E. Prents, C.C.8. 





[Nore.—On October 6, 1594, Pedro Lopez de Sousa, the 
Portuguese General, who had left Pedro Homem Pereyra, the 
Captain of Colombo, at Sitiwaka, was defeated and captured at 
Dantura. On July 14, 1596, Edirillé Rala was put to death at 
Colombo. So meagre is our knowledge of the occurrences of the 
intervening period that the late Mr. Donald Ferguson, the most 
profound student of the Portuguese period of the history of this ef 
Island whom England has yet produced, has devoted only seventy- 
five lines thereto.! : 

The present contribution will, it is hoped, lead to a somewhat ~ 
better appreciation of the important events of those crowded 
twenty-one months. It is based on the Portuguese manuscript 
history written by Fernio de Queiroz, 8.J., the original of which 
is gaid to be at Rio de Janeiro.*) 


CHAPTER I. 

PEREYRA’? was still at Sitawaka when the first vague ‘ 
rumours of the peril of the General began to be heard, soon 
to be confirmed by the arrival of Francisco Correa, noseless 
and wounded, with the terrible story of the disaster. The 
grief was universal and overwhelming, for there was not a 
Portuguese in the Island who had not to mourn a kinsman 
ora friend. But the danger was too close at hand to permit 
of time being spent in unavailing regrets. In a few hours the 
Portuguese were in full retreat to Colombo. Five elephants 
loaded with silver and gold accompanied Samarakén. This 
formed a portion of the treasure of Raja Sinha, its hiding 
place having been revealed to the fortunate Mudaliyar by 
a friend. But the Queen: Mother, who was at Coloainy 








Bee Journal, R.AS., OR. Vol. XX., p. 403. 

*[Mr. Pieris would have ice well to add some particulars regardiny 
Fornio de Queiroz and the history ho wrote.—B., Ed. See.) 

4 With D, Gilanes de Noronha,—gQ. 
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succeeded in having two of the elephants intercepted close to 
Colombo, while a Portuguese stole a third, and only the two 
laden with gold were finally left to Samarakin. Domingos 
Correa too was with the Portuguese, as well as a hundred 
lascorins who had been sent by the General in search of help 
and had thus had the good fortune to escape destruction. 

For ten days the Portuguese lay hidden behind the walls of 
Colombo, expecting a general uprising against them. A few 
men! were received from Mannar, and the number of lascorins 
increased to a thousand, and once more they took heart and 
ventured out as far as Trangicira grande 

In the meantime Acargdo? Appuhdmi, a member of the 
royal family, who had discovered some more of the treasures 
of Raja Sinha, estimated at over four millions, rose in revolt, 
and leaving his wife and family at Sitawaka, appeared before 
Gurubewila ; but he was driven back from there, while the 
Portuguese pushed on to Sitiwaka, where they burnt the 
and seized considerable booty, the greater portion of 
which was appropriated by Domingos Correa. At the same 
time he was created Bicarnacinga.! Some said that this was 
the reward of his merit, and others that it was the fruit of 
his gold. 

On the eve of Christmas Don Jeronymo de Azavedo, who 
had been appointed General Conquistador by the Viceroy in 
succession to De Sousa,’ appeared at Colombo. The urgency 
of the case was such that he had been compelled to leave the 


em —s _—— u = a 


{ Forty men under Francisco da Silva.—dQ. 

*Raduwela. The manuscript later adds that it is two leaguea (eight 
miles) from Gurubewila (Hagwella). Eight miles is the exact distance 
from Hanwella to Kaduwela, 

* Perhaps Hakurogammana in Paranakirau Koéralt. Baldeus has a 
reference to this Prince (p. 677): ‘* He (i.<., Cortes) algo enticed Corke 
Bandaar, a revolted prince, into Don John's camp, who caused him to 
be tormented to death, and bestowed hia principality upon Domenico 
Corres.” Particulars of thease incidents will appear in the following 


Po 

‘Wikramasinha, All the Portuguese writera give this name to the 
chief commander of the Sinhalese forces, 

* This appointment is referred to in the letter to the King from the 
city of Goa dated 1595. (See Arch. P.-O., 1, 27, and IIL, 596.) 
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Malabar Coast,’ where he was Captain, in the teeth of the 
monsoon, and to make his way in rowing boats. One of these 
was wrecked, but the crew had dragged the artillery overland 
and joined De Azavedoat Manndr. There was no time to be 
wasted, On January 1, 1595, the army, accompanied by 
Dharmapala in person, so as the better to ensure the sympathy 
of the natives, left Colombo and proceeded to Nawagomuwa, 
$00 Portuguese and 2,000 lascorinsin all. Thence De Azavedo 
proceeded to Aegavato,* and struck terror into the hearts of 
the inhabitants of the Siyané Kéralé by the merciless ferocity 
of the reprisals which he exacted,*? * 

He next occupied the great déwalé of Nawagomuwa,' and 
spent some time in restoring order among the warlike and 
haughty inhabitants of the Héwigam Koralé,’ after which he 
shifted his camp to the strong and important position of 

}' The Captains who accompanied him were Francisco do Miranda Hen- 
riques, Duarte Peixoto da Silva, Jodo Rijo de Faria, Henrique Alvares 
da Silva, Bernardo de Abreu, Salvador Pereyra da Silva, Goncalo 
Rodriguez de Souza, Constantino Castanho, Antonio de Miranda de 
Azavedo, Lucas de Misquita, Pero de Almeyda da Cabral, Alvaro 
Ribeyro, Manoel Soares, and Ruy de Souza de Alarcio.—Qd. 

For certain villages given to Constantino Castanho in 1598 see 
Doc. Rom., I, 384. 

*Rokgahawatta. Of this place we hear a good deal from Dutch 
writera. (See Baldwmus, Valentyn, Journal, R.A.S., C.B., Vol. XVITI., 
p- 227.) The ferry is in Héwigama, close to the 9th milepost on 
the Colombo-Hanwella road. The Btrongheld of Raja Sinha was on 
Ganégala in Mibima, on the Siyané Kéralé side of the river and at 
some distance from the bank. On the bank itself, and commanding 
a curve of the river, is Méligh-kojuwé-watta, the position where the 
small Portuguese fort stood. 

* For a reference to the horrible atrocities committed by him, see 
Emerson Tennent, Vol. I., p. 23. These massacres no doubt formed 
the more hopeful news reported from India and referred to in the 
King's letter, Arch. P.~Q., IDL, 595. 

‘The site of the temple was subsequently occupied by the Portugueas 
ehurch of St. Jeronimo, which in turn has given place to a new déwiilé. 
According to Queiroz nine villages had been dedicated to the déwaélé 
by the Sinhalese kings. 
re-named Héwégam Kéralé by Raja Sinha I. for the gallant Adwdkam 
of its inhabitants when the Portuguese were defeated at Mulleriyaiwa 
in 1560.—Rdjdvaliya (Gupssékara's trana,), p, 88, | 
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Gurubewila on the Kelani-ganga. From here Samarakén was 
sent to the Rayigam Koralé, and Francisco de Silva with 
Correa to Chilaw, whenee they made a circuit through Katu- 
gampola to Attanagalla, enslaving and killing without merey, 
A body of 120 Pallaru! appeared before them to render their 
submission. It was however suspected that they were 
engaged in a plot against the lives of the Portuguese who 
accompanied De Silva, and they were all led before the 
General, He determined to make a public example of them, 
A day was fixed on which the men could render their submis- 
sion and obtain forgiveness. The General took up his position 
on a gallery that. commanded the plain which lay alongside 
the fort. The Portuguese armed with their guns formed a 
cordon within which the Pallaru were led, and there they were 
all shot down, only one individual escaping with his life, 
Dharmapala, who had gone back to Colombo, now returned, 
and leaving a small body of Portuguese at Gurubewila,’ the 
King and the General advanced to Sitawaka, which was 
occupied without resistance. The dilapidated buildings were 
hastily repaired for the residence of the aged and infirm King, 
and there he continued while the kingdom was being subdued 


. in his name. Samarak6n" was again placed in charge of the 


Districts of Galle and Matara, Correa of the territories north 
of Colombo as far as Chilaw, while the General himself went 
on to Menikkadawara, leaving garrisons at Sitawaka' and the 
Ruwan¢lla® ford. Acargéo Appuhami now made his appear- 
ance again at Petan,* harassing the subdued districts, and the 





i in ‘the Rajdvaliya (p. 81) it is stated that + Vidiys Bandéen, father 
of Dharmapdéla, was released from hia Portuguese jail in Colombo 
by Pallaro. A portion of the canal from Molligoda to Bolgoda is still 
known as the Palloru-kepi-cla. The form of name would seem to 
indicate a Tamil origin. [Mony Tamil coolies are of the Pallar caste,— 
Ed. Sec. | 

2 Under Francisco Gomer Leytio.—@. 

7 He was accompanied by fifty Portuguese uncer the Captain 
Ambrosio de Sampayo.—. 

4 Two companies under Francisco de Miranda Henriquer.—@. 

' One company under Henrique Alvarez da Silva.—dg. 

° er on the Gurugoda-qya in the Dehigampal Kéralé, three 
milea from Ruwanella. It adjoined Kannattota, where the Portuguese 
in 1652 had o small fort for the purpose of supplying the garrison 
of Monikkadawara (see Ribeiro, my translation, 2 ed., p. 321). 
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General had to proceed in person to dislodge him. Dianga- 
bala and Alutugéo' soon submitted, whilst the Appuhimi 
vanished, only to appear in a few days on the track of 
Correa. Two sharp engagements followed, in one of which 
two of the Appuhami’s sons were taken prisoners, A third 
battle followed at Békalagama between Correa and the 
Atapattu Mudaliyir, after which the fear of Correa’s arms 

sufficed to keep that district quiet. 

In the meantime the General had erected a strong trangueira 
at Menikkadawara and a fort at Ruwanella, the latter being 
of wood and intended to control the passage over the Kelaniya 
and the transport of provisions to the frontiers, as well as 
of supplies from Deraniyagala, Bulatgama, and Equiviasy. 
Samarakon at the same time began the construction of a fort 
at Galle,* at the very site of the present fort, a work which the 
King of Spain had been urging for the last eight years +4 but 
before the work was completed he was called away ° to assist 
at Dinawaka. But before he started news was received that 
the indefatigable Correa had by extraordinary efforts over-run 
the whole of that district, storming inaccessible ¢rangueiras, 
forcing his way through perilous defiles in dense mocalanas,* 
slaying, imprisoning, burning, and plundering, till lack of 
provisions had compelled him to rejoin the main army. 

His withdrawal was followed by a recrudescence of hostilities, 
and Samarakén spent forty days in traversing the district 
without achieving anything of moment. He turned back 

1 Dehigampala and Atulugama.—Q, * Hé wivissa.—Q. 

* The erection of the fort at Galle ia referred to in the letter'of the 
city of Goa to the King, dated 15095. (See Arch. P.-O., L, p. 27.) In 
a letter addressed to the King of Spain and Portugal by Captain 
Antonio Martins, who had been for many yeara a prisoner of Wimala- 
dharma, the fort is described os o small one of palm trees and earth, 
which could be easily destroyed fram the sea. The date of the letter 
is uncertain, but it must have been written between 1605 and 1612. 
(Doc. Rem., ITT, 105.) 

‘Arch. P.-O., IIL, 108, 217. Both the letters are dated 1597, 
the year in which the King waa preparing his Invincible Armada, 

* Giving over the place to Antonio de Souza Cayado, a distinguished 
fidalgo, who was a casado of 8. Thome, whence he had come with some 
Portuguese after the disaster to De Souza,—Q. 

* Sin. Mikaldna. 
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towards Menikkadawara, the Sinhalese following at his heels 


in ever-increasing numbers. Evening was now drawing near, 
and the army reached a stream which had to be crossed by an 
édanda composed of two or three logs, as is customary in the 
country. Sampayo, who was in command of the Portuguese 
contingent, made up his mind that it was undesirable to 
attempt anything at that time and place, and sent a Message 
to his men to that effect through a soldier, to whom he also 
entrusted his bastdo of office in proof of the genuineness of 
the order. The messenger unfortunately misunderstood his 
instructions, and informed the Portuguese that they were 
commanded to attack their pursuers, which they proceeded 
to do, The latter promptly drew back till they had enticed 
the Portuguese to a spot which was more suited for their 
purpose, and then charged with such determination that the 
Portuguese took flight, twelve of their number being killed at ~ 
the ¢danda alone. The Sinhalese followed in eager pursuit, 
scrambling through the thick forests and steep paths, till as a 
last desperate resort the Portuguese were compelled to scatter 
their coin along the path they followed, thus purchasing from ~ 
the delighted enemy a short respite till they crossed the river 
Rio de Sofragio' into the district within their sphere of 
influence, from where they were enabled to join the General 
at Menikkadawara, 

It had by this time become clear to the Portuguese officials 
that their position was one of the gravest peril. The scanty 
driblets * which were sent over from India only served to help 
in clinging laboriously to the little which was in their hands, 
and this at an expenditure which was out of all proportion to 
the results achieved. Wimala Dharma had followed up his 
great triumph over De Sousa by marrying the Princess Dona 
Catherina, and it was realized that he might prove a more 
formidable opponent than Raja Sinha had ever been.? Hoe 
had full knowledge of the circumstances of the Portuguese, 

) Probably the Gurugoda-oya. 

* All this is clearly brought to the notice of the King in the letters 
from Goa in 1595 and 1596 (sce Arch. P.-O,, L, 27, 35), the latter 
referring to a report from the Camara of Colombo to the same effect. 

7 Arch. P.-O., OL, 479. 

oO 26-11] 
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and he was patiently waiting for them to exhaust them- 
selves in these futile endeavours, so as to make himself 
master of the whole Island with the least degree of danger to 
himself. The Portuguese soldiers, few as they were, were 
being still further reducéd by disease and the lack of proper 
food. The hardships of the campaigns were well-nigh insup- 
portable, and the troops were on the verge of mutiny. In 





* desperation, seven of the soldiers made an attempt to escape 


from the Island by way of Mannir. The General realized the 
importance of sternly repressing such disaffection, and sent 
Domingos Correa with his lascorins in pursuit, with orders to 
bring them back alive or dead, The deserters, aware of the 
fate which awaited them, were reckless of life and made a 
stubborn fight for liberty, and it was not till three of their 


number had been shot down that the rest could be arrested. 
* These were produced before the General, who, in a rage, 


ordered the ringleader, Constantino Caldera, to be immediately 
hanged. The whole of the army beseeched him to spare the 
man’s life, and on his persistent refusal they broke out into 
mutiny. The General was hurled to the ground and was twice 
wounded with a lance, and was compelled to fly to his tent, 
while his slave stabbed the prisoner to death. The Captains 
hastened to the scene and succeeded im calming the infu- 
riated soldiery, but the dissatisfaction against the General 
was long kept up by spiteful stories against him.’ 

But the condition of Denawaka demanded the immediate 
attention of the General, who sent for Correa, and, embracing 
him, said: “Son, you see what has happened to Don Fernando 
and Duarte Peyxoto. - This is an insult to myself. I have to 
look to you to cleanse my beard. Now go and do it.” 

‘By 10 0’clock the Wikramasinha had ordered his drums to be 
beaten, and so rapid were his movements that in twenty-four 
hours he left the lands of Denawaka, which were fourteen leagues 
distant, behind him. Falling unexpectedly on the Prince of 
Uva, who was directing the operations against the Portuguese, 
he forced him to draw back and returned in triumph to Menik- 
kadawara, The Prince of Uva va thereupon advanced to Matara, , 


rid ‘The incident is mentioned by sy Baldeus (p. 877), but in the Wrong 
connection. 
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narakdn too was sent, without any Portuguese, and 

essage from the General, in which he expressed the 
hope that when he met the enemy he would fare better than 
when the Portuguese were with him, Samarakdén went away 


In grief, while the favours which were heaped on Correa made 


him hateful to the Mudaliyar and his brother Don Diogo. 
They belonged to different ranchiizs, Correa was connected 
with several of the Portuguese families,! and the arrogance 
resulting from sudden rise in power so intoxicated him that 
a3 an insult to his rival he had the gate of Samarakdén's father 
befouled, Samarakén in return sent him a passionate letter, 
swearing to wash out the stain in the blood of the offender, 
but his absence at Matara prevented the rivals from meeting 
in conflict for the present. In the meantime the General 
returned to Colombo to’ await the despatches and supplies 
which were due from Goa; and a dull pause followed in the 
dreary tale of blood, 


CHAPTER IT, 

THEs the storm burst, and every Portuguese heart was 
chilled when the whisper ran round one November morning 
that Domingos Correa had on the 17th of the month raised 
the standard of revolt against his master Dharmapala and 
crowned himself King. The keenness of his blade had raised 


this youthful’ son of the Christian Edirillé Arachchi, who had 


at first, according to Sinhalese custom, been known by his 
father’s rank, to the position of Edirillé Mudiyansé, and 
Wikramasinha Mudaliyar in succession, till now he was the 
first subject of Dharmapila.* The accumulated favours of 





" His sister was married to Belthazar Moniz, and two of his cousins 
to Jofio Vaz de Araujo and Luis do Carvalho.—Q@. 

* Ho was about 20 years of age at this time,—Q- 

* The late Mr. Donald Ferguson describes Correa os “a gigantic 
Sinhalese Mudaliyir,” without stating his authority for the assertion 
that he was of unusual size. It is probable that he was led astray by 
the statement of Baldwus (p, 677), that Correa was “ known by the 
name of Golinh.” This ‘“ Golinh” (the Dutch ia Goliade) is a 
corruption of the nickname of Mal-degolade, by which he was krown 
among the Portuguese, in consequence of hia once having bean |-ft 
for dead with hia throat out, There is no reason to think that Correa 
was of unubual size. ; 

o2 
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the Sinhalese and foreign authorities had failed to stifle in him 


the craving for a royal name, and on this fateful morning 
at Alugdo * he assumed the title of Edirillé Bandara in the 
presence of 7,000 troops. 

No sooner was the news received in Colombo than the 
Captain of Menikkadawara, Lucas de Misquita, who chanced 
to be there, and close to whose fort Correa’s camp had been 
pitched, was ordered back to his station, So rapidly did he 
move that he covered the distance in a day and a night, but 
for all that he arrived only to see the camp in flames : for Joao 
Fernandez, cousin of Correa, and whom the latter had left in 
charge, had set it on fire and gone to join his cousin. Realizing 
the mistake he had made in his treatment of Samarakén, and 
the importance of the latter's support, Correa now sent him a 
humble letter of apology and invited him to join his standard. 
But the Mudaliydr sent an evasive reply, and threw himself 
on Colombo, with his brother and the Portuguese commander 
of Kalutara, as well as all the drachchies and lascorins who 
had their families at Colombo. For the control of those 
families was the one secure hold over their loyalty, and for the 
same reason 200 Pachas (Paduwo) who had deserted to the 
rebel returned. 

Recognizing the danger threatening the King, the General 
himself hastened to Gurubewila and ordered the garrisons of 
Menikkadawara and Ruwanella to concentrate on Sitawaka— 
a task which was effected only after excessive toil, as the whole 
country as far as Colombo was already in a state of violent 
agitation, and everywhere the roads were blocked with trees 
and various fortifications, After fifteen days the want of 
provisions began to be felt, for none were to be procured from 
the country, which was now seething with revolt, The King's 
position was one of grave peril, and orders were therefore 
sent to evacuate Sitawaka and to eacort him to Gurubewila. 
Everything in the city which would have been of use to the 
enemy was set on fire; several jars and earthen vessels of 








! Perhaps Atulugama ; Queiroz states that it was six leagues (24 
ee) from Menikkadawara, In a straight line the distance is 14 
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poisoned comfits' were left behind, with casks of powder 
skilfully concealed under cloth in such fashion as to take fire 
on the approach of the enemy to plunder them. The body of 
about 300 Portuguese now started? and slowly pushed on 
for a whole day, clearing the road as it went, amidst constant 
harassment from the enemy. Matters reached a climax as 
the shades of evening drew near, when a detérmined rush was 
made by the enemy, headed by their elephants. Repeated 
volleys barely checked the attack - nearly every one of the 
officers was wounded, and it was the personal valour of 
Salvador Pereyra da Silva, who commanded the rear, which 
saved a great disaster, though with-the death of 23 of the 
Portuguese, 

At last in the dead of night they reached Gurubewila, and 
here they had to encounter as formidable a foe—famine, 
For fifteen days the soldiers did not have more than a plate of 
kunji a-piece a day; a larin,? which used to purchase 300 
coconuts, could now secure but one. So close was the blockade 
that not a drop of water could be obtained from the river 
Save at the cost of blood. 

Thome de Sousa Arronches had succeeded Pedro Homen 
Pereyra‘ as Captain of Colombo, and to him, the General 
sent word of the terrible straits in which he was placed, with 
an urgent appeal for immediate assistance. The messenger, 
Ambrosio de Sampayo, started by river, but was perceived by 


‘The Portuguese seem to have had a weakness for these, The 
capture of the ddsi-heppu after the battle of Gannéruwa in 1638 is 
gleefully described in the Parangi Hatané, v. 382 (seo my Ribeiro, 
Pp. 265). 


* Francisco de Miranda, Captain of Sitawaka, was in command,—Q. 


* This shows that in 1595 the purchasing power of this coin waa - 


tho same as that of a pound sterling to-day. A larin was in 1614 
the monthly pay of a lascorin serving the Portuguese (see Bocarro, 
p. 276), 

‘In a letter of February 13, 1597, the King of Spain refers to 
4 claim by Pereyra to a large sum of money which he had advanced 
for the uge of the fort of Colombo, The King further remarks that he 
Viceroy Mattias de Alboquerque. (Arch. P.-O., III, p, 705.) 








4 ‘ ay Tt oh 7 35. a ey: 
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the enemy, who followed in pursuit. A shot hurled him over 
the rails at the head of his fusta into the river, while nearly all 


his crew were wounded. With the messenger disappeared 


his despatches, which consequently never reached the city, 
The General was unaware of what had occurred, but as help 
was being delayed, two soldiers, Miguel Calisto and Jodo 
Fernandez Gago, volunteered to carry a fresh letter in a light 
almadia, as the vigilance of the rebels made the attempt to 
go by land hopeless, The two made their way as far as the 
ford of Mapingao,'-where they found the river blocked by a 
barrier of massive logs, Stout canes ran from this to the 
crag of Razapane,* where they were attached to a bell, which 
would give the signal as soon as the cane was touched. 


_ Dogs too were attached to the canes with a similar object. 


It was impossible for the almadia to pass this barrier, 
and as they put back they were perceived by the Sinhalese, 
who succeeded in capturing one of the two with the despatches, 
while the other escaped by swimming, assisted by the darkness 
of the night, and reached Colombo in safety. 

The beleaguered garrison now decided that it was safer to 
face the swords of the enemy than the certainty of death by 
famine. Having confessed and partaken of the sacrament. 
they started from Gurubewila, the Portuguese numbering 354 
men. The General, who was ailing, went on foot, while the 
King and Queen were carried in andor.* The sick, who were 





! Mapitigama. 

* Malwins. The name appears as Rosapani in De fa y M., ch, 3. 

* One of the various kinds of palanquins, used in India and Ceylon. 
They will be found illustrated in Manucci’s “‘ Storia do Mogor," 4 
vola., translated by W. Irvine, LC.8, 

By an order of the King of Portugal, dated 1526, the use of the 
andor, flambeaux, and sombreiro’ in Goa was forbidden without the 
special permission of the King or of the Viceroy, save in the case of 
those who had inherited the right (Arch. P.-6., V.. 132). The 
flambeaux referred to are the dawal-pandan (day flambeaux) of the 
Sinhaleas, 

In 1731 Wijésiriwardhana Mahé Mudiyina4 had to obtain the apecial 
permission of King Naréndra Sinha to use the andor within the Si 


Kingdom (seo “The Detch Embassy to Kandy in 1731-1732,” Journal, 
- RAS., C.B., vol. XXL, p. 192), | 
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many, were taken in the van, and elephants conveyed the 
munitions. Acting on the King’s advice, it was decided not 
to attempt the usual road, as it was infested by the enemy 
as far as Kelaniya.'. They therefore struck south so as to 
reach the Rayigam Koralé, which had so far nianifested no 
symptoms of disaffection. Acargao Appuhimi was, however, 
hovering in that neighbourhood and took the opportunity 
to attack the rear and to kill several Portuguese ; but learning 
that Correa was near, he withdrew, as he well knew that the 
latter would have been only too glad to seize him and his 
treasures. Correa now crossed the Kelaniya and proceeded 
to block the roads into the Rayigam Koralée and to break 
down the édanda at the Puswellé-oya.?, The Portuguese 
were compelled to move step by step, clearing the road as 
they advanced, axe in one hand, musket arid lance in the 
other, On every side the Sinhalese thronged round them, and 
the Captam of the rear, Duarte Peyxoto da Silva, was so 
badly wounded that he died shortly after his arrival in 
Colombo. Salvador Pereyra de Silva took his place. One 
company of thirty soldiers was wiped off, with the excep- 
tion of two men. <A stalwart Sinhalese rushed at the 
Ensign and dragged away the standard from his grasp. 
Maddened at the sight the Captain of Menikkadawara and 
his men made a gallant attempt to win it back, and the 
bulk of them threw away their lives in vain. For three 
days and nights the Portuguese were allowed no oppor- 
tunity to rest or to eat, and all the progress they had made 
was the bare league to Galgudeze® A terrific attack was 
now delivered on the rear, while Correa himself, supported 
by twelve elephants, fell on the van. The Captain of Menik- 
kadawara, who commanded the latter division, was killed, and 
his men hurled back on the centre where the General was. In 
the eagerness of pursuit, friend and foe, the living and the 
dead, were rolled one over the other. One hundred and 
thirty-four Portuguese lay there stretched in death, 118 were 








1 The Héwigam Kéralé aide of Kelaniya, now called Kelanimulla. 
+ Réjavaliya, p, 99, | 
Galagedara. Agalagedira according to Rajdvaliya. 
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wounded, and only 112 remained to resist the enemy. The 
brave Wikramasinha Arachchi of Jaltota was also among 
the slain.’ The Portuguese now gave way to despair. The 
eight elephants which conveyed the baggage had already been 
captured. One animal, on the back of which was secured the 
Father Gaspar dos Reys,* who had been wounded in the 
retreat from Sitawaka, frightened by the din of war, dashed 
through the forest, leaving on every branch and thorn a 
agment of the unfortunate priest. But an accident saved 
the survivors at this critical moment. A cry was raised 
among the Sinhalese that Correa was dead, and they all drew 
back in their anxiety for their leader. He was not indeed 
dead, but was grievously wounded by a bullet, and was hastily 
carried away from the scene of battle to a place of greater 
security, while the pureuit was stopped. 

This was the General’s opportunity. Giving the signal on 
the two trumpets, and the one drum! which still had one of 
its leathers intact—for everything else was gone—he rallied 
the survivors, and as night came on abandoned the dead and 
the living who were helpless from their wounds, and crossing 
the river started on the retreat again. But Joao Fernandez 
took the place of Correa and followed them with like tenacity 
allnightlong. At dawn they found themselves near Milléwa,* 
ata passage surrounded by forests, while the road ran over 
stretches of marsh which had been so strongly pallisaded that 
it was impossible to carry them without considerable loss. 
While attempting to cross these barriers, the heat and thirst 
were 0 intense that the King and Queen sent a message to | 
Joao Fernaridez to beg for a murrido of water, but the only 











| Rdpioaltwa, p. 08. One ofa version gives the name as Wikrama 
Arachchila of Deltotns. 

* This incident is reforred to in the printed summary which takes 
the place of the lost Dec. XL. of de Couto, 

* The Sinhalese have adopted these instruments with their names, 
There was a Muhandiram in charge of the Tambdru-turampettu-kérayd 
attached to the royal establishment at Kandy (Davy, p- 130) Agilver 
ttrompettuwd is used for the water-cutting ceremony at the Saman 
Déiwidlé, Sabaragamuwa, 

' Rajdvaliya, p. 90. 
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reply was a volley of musketry. With the resolution of 
despair they fought through the passage, and the following 
dawn found themselves close to Horana. A large body of 
the enemy had assembled there and proceeded to form a 
cordon round the Portuguese. With the latter it was now 
the last desperate struggle for life, and they fought with a 
recklessness which aroused wonder among the Sinhalese, who 
opened out their ranks and harassed them with musketry. 
The Portuguese, whose ammunition was nearly exhausted, 
could only reply with weapons which they could hurl. The 
position was critical, Several lay there dead, and nearly 
every survivor among the Portuguese was wounded. At that 
moment there burst into view, at the far end of a long stretch 
of fields, a glittering body of men. The arms of the Portu- 
guese dropped momentarily to their sides at the sight of this 
addition, as they thought, to the forces of Correa. The 
Sinhalese saw in them the army of Samarakén, who they felt 
sure had selected to throw in his fate with Correa, and they 
waited till he could join them. Nor had they long to wait. 
For Don Diogo Samarakén, heading the five hundred Christian 
Tupdsses of Colombo who formed the advance guard of his 
brother, dashed into their midst with such impetuosity that 
Fernandes, or Idagore! Nayidé,* as he was known among the 
Sinhalese, was himself killed, and his head cut off and carried 
on the point of a lance to be laid at the feet of his insulted 
King. The rebel army drew back as the main body under 


‘Iddagoda, There is a village of this name in the Pasdun Kérali. 

'The honorific Nayidé, though now almost confined to the Smith 
caste, was also used by the Chaéliyis, Kariwda, and Moors, as well as by 
shighclassofthe Goyigama, Wilbdégedara, one of the five ambassadors 
sent to Siam in 1750 by King Kirti Sri, speaks of himself as Wilbé- 
gedara Nayidé. Inthe Parangi Hafane mention is made of the Appu- 
héimis and Nayidéghimis who were brought up with the sons of King 
Senerat. (Riboiro,p. 251.) A a given to Mimpé Nayidé was the 
subject-matter of D.C. case No. 4,582, Kégalla, Radagolahela Banda 
claiming to be the representative af the grantee. 

The Rdéjdvaliya mentions Nayidé, the son of Wijékén Mudalivir, 
who fell in defending Vidiyé Bandéra against the Tamils (p. 84), and 
Kidanpalagé Nayidé, who was created Vijayasticara Mudiyansé by 
Dharmapala (p. 93). 


>" = 
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Samarakon himself ' advanced from Patahawatta.? It was 
difficult to say if joy or grief prevailed at this miraculous 
deliverance. The exhausted remnant of the Portuguese, who 
for three days had supported themselves on water and hope, 
were now able to rest and eat, and the following day they 
escorted the King to Colombo, not fifty of the original number 
being unwounded.* 

Correa exacted a barbarous revenge for the death of Idda- 
goda Nayidé. Several of the Portuguese prisoners were 
mutilated and others cast before his elephants; and then, 
helpless as he was with his wounds, he had himself carried in 
& palanquin in pursuit of Acargio Appuhimi. Wherever he 
went the churches were destroyed, the images hacked, the 
sacred ornaments profaned, the chalices put to the vilest uses, 
and the priests cudgelled in mockery. The Appuhami was 
soon a prisoner, and was sent as a present to Wimala Dharma, 
who had him thrown to his elephants. Nothing was left to 
the Portuguese save Colombo and Galle, the latter being held 
for them by Antonio de Miranda de Azavedo.* 

It was, however, dangerous to let the soldiers brood on the 
disgrace which had befallen them. Pay was issued to them 
with which to provide themselves with fresh clothes, and the 
General advanced to Rakgahawatta with all the men® he could 
muster. Siman, the brother of Edirillé Rala, who was at 
Gurubewila guarding the frontier, thereupon drew back, and 


* With 130 Portuguese under Francisco Gomez Leytio,—Q. 

* This name is given only in the Rajdvaliya, from where IT have 
also introduced the names Pusswellé-oya, Milléwa, and Wikramasinha 
Arachechi. Patahawatta is in Rayigama, 7) miles from Paénaduré, 
and a short distance from the high road leading to Horana. The 
wate still retains the ancient walls of massive blocks of dreased 
cabook, and was no doubt the site of the palace of the Rayigama 
princes. The pataha is also cabook-lined, and is in a fair state of pre- 
servation. Among the many fragmenta of stonework, a stone epout, 


_ fashioned like an elephant's head, is particularly worthy of comment, 


a8 well as two large fragmenta of « column of amethystine quartz, 
* Correa’s rebellion is referred to in the King's letter of February 5, 
1597, Arch. P.-O., IDI, 663. | 
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advantage was taken of this to dismantle the fort so as to avoid 
the necessity for dividing the scanty army. Edirillé Rala now 
appeared at Urugamela,’ and the General advanced to meet 
him, accompanied by the two Samarakéns and the best of the 
Portuguese officers. The lascorins were in the van, and the 
Paduwo, led by a brave commander of their own caste, whose 
nose had been cut off atCandea, rushed on the rebel camp and 
forced their way in. But while his men were busy plundering 
the place the leader was shot down, and his men turned to flee, 
throwing down their arms in their panic. Samarakon hurried 
to the rescue ; placing himself on some rising ground he suc- 
ceeded in checking the retreat till the Portuguese who were 
still engaged in crossing the river* could come up. A fierce fight 
followed, but the enemy were driven back with heavy loss, 
leaving behind fieldpieces, arms, elephants, and a portion of 
the treasure of Acargao Appuhimi. Samarakdén and his men 
accompanied by the General's half-brother, Don Manoel de 
Azavedo, with 50 Portuguese, set off in pursuit. After a chase 
of six leagues, which lasted through the night, he came up 
with the retreating foe at seven o'clock the following morning, 
and inflicted a further defeat on him, and seized five elephants 
laden with silver larins and two with Venetians ,* the number 
of the latter coins being estimated at 100,000. The silver 
was abandoned to the lascorins, while the gold Venetians, 
which from their abundance gave their name to this fight, were 
retained by Samarakén, who, however, took the precaution to 
present a share to the General. 

- Learning of this disaster Siman Correa too withdrew, 
while Edirillé Rala made his way to the court of Wimala 
Dharma, There he was received with distinguished honours, 
for the King realized that so long as he maintained hostilities 
with the Portuguese his own kingdom would be safe. He 
solemnly gifted to him the kingdoms of Kétté and Sitawaka," 


= 


' Perhaps in Boligal Kéralé. 

* This must be the Gurugoda-oya. 

2 These beautiful sequins, known a8 vilisiydnw, are greatly prized 
among the Sinhalese, They are reputed to be of the finest quality of 
gold, and are occasionally employed for backing djamond work. 

“ The kingdom of Corke Bandar. 
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with the dignity of a king, and also gave him the beautiful 
daughter of Vidiyé Bandar, Prince of the Seven Kéralés, who 
was at court, In marriage ; and thereon Correa took the name 
of Edirimina Striya Bandar.’ His marriage was celebrated 
with great pomp. The grandees of the kingdom assembled 
from all parts in their festive robes. Very early in’ the 
morning there appeared at the- gate of the palace three 
eaparisoned elephants, covered with cloth of silver and. gold, 
accompanied by a magnificent palanquin inlaid with ivory 
and gold. In this last went the princess, while the new king 
rode on the middle elephant wearing a crown of gold on his 
head. On the two sides rode two of the great Mudaliyars of 
the court, one carrying a white sésat,? with which he kept 
off the sun, while the other with a chdmara? drove oft 
the flies which are the invariable companions of elephants. 
The princess went first, accompanied by her chief maids of 
honour, and the perahera, with its endless line of musicians and 
dancers, made the circuit of the city till it reached the temple, 
where the chief priest with much pomp and ceremony united 
them in the bonds of marriage. The happy occasion was 
further marked by a lavish distribution of titles by Wimala 
Dharma among those who had distinguished themselves in the 
late wars, according to their merits and position, the ranks 
conferred being those of Mudaliydrs, Arachchis, Tandiras, 
Durias, Panikkiyés, Deveas, and Ungias. 

Little difficulty was experienced in enrolling a fresh army 
to accompany the new king. Wimala Dharma himself took 
the field with a second army, and occupied Menikkadawara. 
from where he made a sudden descent on Don Constantino 
Navaratna* Banddr, nephew of the King Dharmapala, who 














—_—— 


* Seo Rajdvaliya, p. 84. The name appears in Baldmus as Jdel Soria 
* Rodela branca.—Q. 
* Hum grande avano.—Q, 


4 The manuscript has Nawarosna. The word * nephew," whieh 
is the translation of the Portuguese sobrinhe, is somewhat mis- 
leading. According to Sinhalese ideas of kinship, all the members of a 
community of the same social status (as determined by the standard of 
the possibility of intermarriage among them), who belong to the same 
generation, are brothers and sisters (sahédarayd venawd), The children 
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was at the temple of Atulugama with a small body of 
troops’ from the Coromandel Coast. Nawaratna was taken by 
surprise, and was compelled to make his escape through the 
forests, leaving 125 dead in his camp. This matter was a 
source of great vexation to the General owing to the prestige 
it gave the enemy. On February 2, 1596, reinforcements * 
and munitions were received, and the General, who was at the 
time at Rakgahawatta, was enabled to proceed to Malwana, 
which he fortified anew, and to send Francisco Gomez Leytao 
with a considerable force? to keep the rebel in check in his 
career of pillage. In a few days, leaving a sufficient garrison 
at Malwana,' the General himself went with the bulk of the 
army and encamped within four leagues of the King, hoping 
to entice him down from the mountains, where he was strongly 


of euch brothers and sisters are the nephews and nieces of the reat. 
Don Constantino's father was of royal blood, and was a cousin of King 
Dharmapala. Writing on December 10, 1594, King Dharmapdla 
demanded that there should be no interference with the villages which 
he had settled on his Queen, the gatadd gan which he had reserved 
for his personal use, the villages which he had presonted *« to Dom Joao 
and Dom Costamtino, sons of the Prince Dom Paschoal, my well-beloved 
and Joyal vassal, as well as those of Dom Antao, in whom I repose 
great confidence.” (Arch, P.-O., IIT., 739.) 

These three princes were among the delegates who, at the Conven- 
fon of 1597, took the oath of allegiance to the King of Portugal. 
(De Couto, Decade XII} 

Of Don Constantino a good deal will be found in the history of the 
following years. We find him in 1616 at the battle of Gandolaha, 
rallying the retreating lascorins in the Portuguese army with an 
assertion of his royal birth and being saluted as king. (See Bocarro, 
p. 499.) 

! Brought by Antonio de Soura Godinho.—¢@. 

* Under D, Alvaro de Abranches, who had ordera to take the place 
of Don Jeronymo if the latter were dead. The other Captains who 
accompanied him were Ruy Dias de Aguiar, D, Luis de Noronha, Fran- 
cisco de Rocha, Jorge do Lima Barreto, Francisco de Gama, Antonio. 
de Mirando, de Azavedo, Jacome de Moraes Sarmento, Thome Rebelo, 
rancisco de Macedo, Lourenco Pires, and Lourenco Lobo de Carvalho. 
—f, 
* The force consisted of seven companies under the Captains Pero de 
Almeyda Cabral, Matheus de Carvalho, Luis Lopez de Souza, Manoel 
de Melo Pereyra, Jacome de Moraes Sarmento, Francisco de Gama, and 

* Under Don Francisco Loho.—g. * 
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entrenched. But in this he was unsuccessful. The King had 
already retired to Kandy, Edirillé Rala followed, and the 
General returned to Malwana. 

Further reinforcements' were received by sea in May, 1596, 
and a force was sent to Mitara and Galle* to maintain authority 
in that district, with instructions to fortify Kalutara on the 
way. This task was entrusted to Samarakén, who fixed his 
quarters at Uruwere® inthe Rayigam Kéralé, on an eminence 
overlooking the river, where he commenced another trangweira 
of timber, while his brother Don Diogo remained at Malwana 
with the men of Alutkiruwa. As there was no disturbance 
at the time, the General himself went for a holiday to Kalutara, 
with Thome de Sousa Arronches, Captain of Colombo, and 
some other companions.‘ Samarakén received information 
that Edirillé Raila, supported by Wimala Dharma, was coming 
to attack him with alargeforee. One side of the franqueira 
was still incomplete, and there he left the Mudaliydr Pedro de 
Abrew of Colombo, while at the same time he placed on the 
river about a dozen Portuguese,’ a manchua, and some 
charamelas which he had bought from the Captain of Colombo, 
Correa pushed on with 5,000 men, while the King remained at 
a distance of three leagues. The warmth of the reception 
accorded by Samarakén was such that Correa had to hasten 
up in person to inspire his vanguard, and soon his men were 
clambering over the walls of the trangueira, The torrential 
monsoon rains which are so characteristic of the district at 
this season of the year now came on with terrific fury, drench- 
ing everything. Samarakén kept his men well under cover, 
giving them orders not to fire till the enemy were quite close, 
and at the very first volley 60 of them fell dead. Those 
within raised a great uproar and beat their drams, while the 








1 Under Joio Rodriguez d'Eca, with whom were the Captains Antonio 
de Quadros, Francisco Pimentel, and Balthezar Rebelo d'Almevda,—-Q, 

* Lourenco Pirez de Carvalho was appointed to Galle.—Q. 

*Uguwara, See Réjdvaliya, p. 99. There are still remaina of the 
camp on Devolkanda. 

* Including Rodrigo Alvarez de Siqueyra, Antonio de Souza Godinho, 
and Fernao Rodrigues de Sa.—O. 

* With the parrdo Mor Pero Nugeyra.—Q. 
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charamelas took up the noise from-without. Now the enemy 
had learnt at the passage of the river that the General with 
a considerable body of men was at Kalutara. Seeing the 
Portuguese they thought it was the General himself, and that 
the longer they delayed the greater would be their loss. The 
men began to waver. , Edirillé Réla retired a short distance to 
collect the Mudaliyaira and encourage them, but his men, 
thinking he was retiring, immediately took to flight like deer. 
Surprised at their action Samarakén imagined that this was 
atrick to entice him to the open, but his brother-in-law, Don 
Henrique, leapt across the moat and recognized that the army 
was indeed in flight and that Correa was alone and unaccom- 
panied ; his brother Siman was, it is asserted, actually 
captured by a lascorin, but purchased his liberty by the gift 
of a gold-mounted dagger. 
Had Samarakén been able to follow in pursuit everything 
would have been at an end, for in his anxiety to secure the 
victory by himself Correa had left the King in Sabaragamuwa. 
Over 1,000 were believed to have been killed, while 300, 
including 10 Mudaliyars, were taken prisoner and put to death. 
The river was so high with the recent rains that it was nearly 
impossible to cross it, and several were drowned in the attempt, 
Nothing could be ascertained as to the fate of Edirillé Rala 
himself. For three days he wandered in the extensive marshes 
of the Rayigam Kéralé, till hunger compelled him to enter 
the hut of an old woman, and to her he revealed his identity, 
begging her to give him some food. All that she had was a 
jak fruit, and that she placed at his service. He promised 
her great honours and rewards for herself and her posterity, 
but the woman was aware that a heavy price had been set on 
his head by Samarakén. Urged by her poverty she decided 
to take the certainty of the latter rather than the doubtful 
chances of Correa’s gratitude. She sent a secret message 
through her son to Samarakén to tell him the news: but he 
was incredulous, After much persuasion he was induced to 
send his brother-in-law with some trusty lascorins, who, guided 
by the youth, went and found Correa buried in sleep. Seizing 
him they conveyed him before Samarakén, who forgetful of 


_ past insults received him with all courtesy, and ordered his 
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wounds to be attended to, and at once communicated the 
welcome news to the General. 

What strange thoughts must have welled in the breast of 
de Azavedo at the news! The proud Portuguese nobleman, 
in whose military prowess his king had placed so much hope, 
who had not hesitated in the defence of his honour to slay his 
wife with his own hand,’ had been compelled to save his life by 
ignominious flight before an ill-armed Sinhalese rabble inspired 
by the courage and directed by the skill of a petted youth. 
How eagerly must he have scanned the water from the foot of 
Kalutara hill—selected by the Sinhalese as a lovely site for 
worship,” prostituted by the Portuguese for the purposes of a 
» fort—as three days later the boat of Samarakén flashed into 
sight in the far distance—right under, as it would seem, the 
graceful spire of Samanalakanda. Thousands crowded the 
bank as the barge drew near and the slight figure of the 
Sinhalese Mudaliyir was seen by the side of his no less distin- 
guished prisoner. With one heave of the guiding oars the 
tasccttng place was reached, and then a strange thing happened. 
The terrible General Conquistador was seen to rush to the 
water side and seize the Mudaliyar in his arms, The Captain 
of Colombo with Joio Rodriguez d’Eca and Antonio de Sousa 
Godinho ran after him, And all four, raising him on their 
shoulders, carried him in triumph to the General's tent, amidst 
a thousand vivas from the Portuguese = the delighted smiles 
of the Sinhalese. 








CHAPTER ITI. 
_Lrvt.e remains to be told. The prisoner was brought before 
the General, who was seated at a table, and sharply questioned, 
giving his answers with ais coolness. His fate was soon 





1 Arch. P. 0., IIL, p. 428. He was siecaen with two murders. — 
Loe. cit,, p. 632. 

’ Ralatars hill waa the site of Gangitilaka Vihiré. Half of an 
ancient copy on copper of the sannasa of the temple has come to light. 
This purports to have been granted by Sri Baigha Bédhi Bhuvanéka 


Bahu in the third year of his reign, at the Vihéré itself, after the 
defeat of certain rebels, 
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ecided on, Four days later Samarakén returned to his camp 
and the General to Colombo, taking the prisoner with him in 
massive chains, while Wimala Dharma withdrew with his 
army. The execution was delayed forty days, till July 14, in 
the hope of the prisoner being persuaded to indicate the place 
where his treasures were concealed. During this period he was 
attended by the members of the religious orders, and is said 
to have spent his time in devotion. 


At last the day arrived. A theatre had been erected in the 
most public spot in the city, fitted with such marks of mourn- 
ing as befitted hisrank. There the prisoner was led, and after 
a short address, expressive of his sorrow for the evil he had 
wrought, he was puttodeath. His hands were cut off and then 
his head, and the trunk quartered and the pieces exposed at 
four frequented spots, while the head was hung up at Atulu- 
gama, where it remained for several days, till it was used as 
an object of sport by the urchins, The quarters were finally 
buried in consecrated soil. Such was the end of Edirillé 
Rala.! 


5. Mr. Jogsepu read the following Note on Mr. Pieris’s Paper, 
received from Mr. E. W. Perera :-— 

While admiring the skill and ingenuity with which the Paper has 
been put together, I cannot help remarking that more information 
about the author from whom Mr. Pieris draws his materials would 
have been welcome. What were the sources of his information. 
when did he write, and what does he actually say ? Mr. Pieris 
states that the original manuscript from which he drew is in 
Rio de Janeiro. I believe manuscripts of De Queiroz are not 
unknown in Goa. Mr. Pieris seems to attach great weight to the 
statements of De Queiroz. I would refer to what*Mr. Donald 
Ferguson, the soundest authority we had on the subject, said about 
him. Mr. Pieris once cited De Queiroz “as the greatest Portu- 
guese historian of Ceylon” (C.B.R.A.S., Vol. XIX., p. 393). Mr. 
Ferguson's reply (loc, cit., p. 399) has a direct bearing on the 





— 





* By his letter dated January 15, 1598, the King acknowledges two 
letters from the Bishop of Cochin dated January,.1597. He expresses 
his pleasure at the news that Ceylon was in a better condition in conse. 
quence of the death of Correa, and he directed that more priests 
should be despatched there, as the pacification of the kingdoms of 
| mone and Sitawaka gave greater opportunity for evangelization | 

ad also given ordera that the priests engaged in the promulg 
the Gospel and the education of the converts should learn the 
of the country. (Arch. P.-O., II., p. 819.) 
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present Paper. Hesays: " Exeept for the last portion, which was 


printed by Mr. F. H. de Vos some years ago, the work of Fernio 
de Queirdz, ‘the greatest "Portuguese historian of Ceylon (1y" 
remains in manuscript, and is inaccessible to me. Why does not 
Mr. Pieris give this writer's statement in hee own words, ao thert we 


In regard to the circumstances under which Edirillé Raila was 
captured and executed, the Portuguese official historian of the 
Indies, De Couto. saya: “ But shortly afterwards the redoubtable , 
rebel leader was captured at Uduvara by Dom Fernando. Muda- 
iyér, and brought into Columbo. where, by order of the captain- 
general, he was put todeath and quartered’ (C.B.R,A.S., Vol. XX, 
pp. 405,407). Baldwus, if I remember right, gives a version of 
the episode different from De Queiroz, 

5. Mr. Josep also read another Note on Mr. Pieris’s Paper, 
sent in by Mudaliyar W. F. Gunawardhana — 

The Paper is very interesting, as Mr. Pieris’s Papers always are, 
But it savours too much of ro fe, and when examined closely 

SCOTeS Open to serious doubt. 

The first question is, “When did Queiroz write tT" On the 
answer to this question depends the amount of authority to be 
attached to his work, Ii » 45 18 believed, he wrote about a century 
after the date of the events recorded, then he was simply collecting 
the legends current in his day and putting them into a connected _ 
form ; and such legends can only receive the authority of history 
where corroborated by other writers or other evidence. | 

With regard to this particular legend of Queiroz (viz., that. 
having reference to FEdirillé Réla), there is evidence, both intrinsic 
and extrinsic, to discredit it, First, the intrinsic evidence, (1) 
In Ceylon no Sinhalese not descended from the “* sun" would ever 
dare to aim at the royal dignity, unless as a madman or as an 
impostor. Edirilléwas neither. (2)'The panic of Edirillé's troops 
at Kalutera, leading to headlong flight, in spite of their General 
remaining in the field, is as improbable to-day as it appeared to 
& mon at the time, At any rate, it is & serious element of 
romance in- the story. (3) That the General should have been 
alone in the field while his troops were in flight is another element 


of a General, though to the credit of his superior courage. (4) 

at, nevertheless, he was not captured, while the Mudaliyérs, 
who were further afield and attended by their troops, were taken 
prisoners, heightens the improbability of the story, while the 
culmination is reached in the assertion (5) that Correa, who knew 
what his life was worth, should have trusted it to the loyalty 
of a village woman, who was unknown to him, and to whose: 
doubtful keeping there was no reason for entrusting a secret which 
to him was worth his life and acrown. For in & Sinhalese village 
the nary Stranger has only to ask for food, and the last mone 

House Is placed at his disposal, It is so up to this day, the 
quality of the stranger making no difference. 
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Now for the extrinsic evidence. It is well known to every 
‘student of the Portuguese period in Ceylon that Domi Correa 
(or Edirillé Kala) went over to Vimaladharma Striya when sent 
on an expedition against him, and that by his great valour and 
generalship he added so much to the prestige of Vimaladharma 
that the Portuguese were fain to come to terms with that prince. 
It is well known that Domingos Correa, being in high favour with 
Vimaladharma, and as the person best qualified to deal with the 
Portuguese, was selected by that prince to go on the mission to 
treat with the Portuguese General at Galle, and that for this 
purpose a safe conduct was procured for him from the Portuguese. 
On this safe conduct he duly presented himself at Galle, when 
the Portuguese General seized him, and had him hanged and 
quartered, It is this appalling crime, with the terrible reptisals 
which followed, that led to the mutiny against Azavedo, and not 
the flimsy reason suggested by Father Queiroz. Over a hundred 
Portuguese prisoners were in the hands of Vimaladharma at the 
time; and of these, every four out of five had both their eyes 
pulled out and both their hands cut off by the order of the King 
(Vimaladharma), and every fifth man‘had one eye and one hand 
spared him, so that he might lead his four more unfortunate 
comrades to Colombo, and tell the Portuguese General from 
Vimaladharma that that was the way he treated perfidy. The 
tory of this mutilation is a familiar one, as well as the great 
indignation it aroused in the breasts of the Portuguese against 
their General, whose perfidy had brought it about. The existence 
of this story is fatal to the legend of Father Queiroz, which, 
certainly in comparison, passes into romance, 
’ While thus expressing my views freely, I wish to record my 
great admiration for the indefatigable energy with which Mr. Pieris 
is conducting his researches into the history of our country, thus 
stimulating others to do likewise. 


6. H. E. tae Actise Governor invited discussion on the 
Paper. 


7. Mr. J. A. Cones said that he would like to thank the writer 
for the very fascinating Paper read that evening. Whatever — 
faults Correa had, he knew how to meot adversity with firmness 
and to face death boldly. The Paper seemed to suggest that he 
deserted from the Portuguese and joined the Sinhalese through 
oyerweening ambition; but, considering the fact that he was a 
constant spectator of the barbarities of that monster in human 
shape, De Azavedo, he thought there were, perhaps, other reasons 
which caused him to think fit to desert the Portuguese and join 
his own countrymen. Whatever his motives might have been, 
he thought that if they were able to imitate the conduct of that 
brave but misguided man at his death he did not live and die 
i Vain. 


5. Mr. P. E. Prenis, in reply, said that his misfortune was 
that those comments had been put into his hands a minute ago. 
It was, therefore, difficult to give a coherent answer to the 





a 
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objections brought, fc 
at the Meetings of th 
Mr. Perera said that o 





Rs. 500 was offered for the loan of one copy of the manuscript for 
three months, and it could not be secured. Mr. Perera wanted to 
know what authority De Queiroz had } De Queirog was a Father 
Superior of the Jesuits—a man of that wonderful brotherhood, 
trained with the training of that marvellous Organization, and sent 
to the East under the protection of the Pope—who had devoted 
himself to the study of the spiritual and temporal history of 
-eylon. He did not mean to satisfy the cravings of Messrs, W. PF. 
Guna and Perera more, They should possess their 


word. Edirillé Réla never went near Galle. 

In-conclusion, the speaker urged that the word of De Queiroz 
was entitled to a degree of weight which no other Portuguese 
historian of Ceylon could claim! 

%. H. E. rae Acrinc GOVERNOR : We who have listened to 
Mr. Pierig’s Paper with a great ceal of interest may, I think, 
concern ourselves—for this evening at least—less about the 
authority from which he draws his lecture than with the picture 
which that lecture gives of certain phases of life in this Colony 
during the time of the Portuguese occupation, 

. I suppose there is hardly anything more romantic in the 
whole history of the world than the deeds of this small band of 
Portuguese who came round the Cape with Vasco da Gama, and 
im the train of Vaseo da Gama, and for about a hundred years 
dominated the seas, and formed their depéts in a few ports of the 





very realistically and dramatically told— retreat by men few in 
number, who relied in TMnY Cages Upon native auxiliaries, whose 
loyalty was hardly distinguishable from disloyalty to their own 
People, anced who, from time to time, suffered ‘as much from 
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desertion aa from any other of the troubles of war, and who, in 
the most extraordinary way, fought to the very centre of the 
country, and in spite of frequent reverses held their own, always 
fighting against tremendous odds. 

Take, for instance, the case of d'Albuquerque, probably the 
greatest Portuguese who ever administered a Portuguese Govern- 
ment in the East, when he went down to Malacca im 1517, or 
1515, I forget which. He was fighting the greatest ruler of 
the Malay Peninsula, and the greatest king that has ruled in 
that Peninsula during the whole course of its history. He was 
fighting a large number of Arab traders, who had made their 
principal depot in Malacca; and he had with him just a small 
handful of Portuguese adventurers, and yet he suceeeded in 
effecting his landing, and, although the first day he was driven 
back to the ships, on the second day he succeeded in driving 
the king out of his capital, and formed a depét there, from 
which the trade of the Spice Islands was subsequently to be 
attacked, 

Similarly, in this Colony, so far as I have been able to read 
the history of the Portuguese in Ceylon, their attacks upon 
the Sinhalese monarchs were never conducted with anything like 
what we should regard as force. They had very small numbers 
at their disposal, and I suppose, taking the whole history of 
romance and conquest throughout the world, there is nothing 
that quite comes up to the Spanish invasion of South America 
and the Portuguese invasion of the East. They were the most 
desperate enterprises ever conceived by man, and ever conducted 
to anything approaching even partial success. 

We have to thank Mr. Pieris for having read to us an extremely 
instructive and interesting Paper. In your name, ladies and 
gentlemen, [ should like to thank Mr. Pieris very heartily for 
the interest and the pleasure he has given us to-night. 


10, After a vote of thanks to the Chair proposed by Dr. A. 


Net. and seconded by Mr. T. P. ATTYGALLE, had been passed, 
the Meeting ended. 
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COUNCIL MEETING. 
Colomba Museum, October Hl, 1917, 


Present : 


The Hon. Mr. P. Arunachalam, M. A., C.C.8., Vice-President, 
in the Chair, 


Mr. 8. de Silva, Gate Muda- Mr. E. W. Porera, Barrister-at- 
liyar. | law. 
Dr. A. Nell, M.R.C.S. | Mr. P. E. Pieris, M.A., C.C.8. 
Mr. J. Harward, M.A, Honorary Secretary. 
Mr. G. A. Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 


Business. 


Read and confirmed Minutes of Council Meeting held on 
July 27, io 
2. Resolved,—That the following be elected Members of the 
Society :— 
(1) C. A. Perera, Proctor, 8. ©. - E. W. Perera. 
recommended by G. A. Joseph. 
(2) J. P. do Alwis: butters E. W. Perera, 


by G. A. Joseph. 
(3) P. F. Abeyewickrama: recom- a R. Goonaratna, 
mended by J. Samaradivakara, 
(4) K. W. B. Macleod, C.C.8. - _ E. B. Denham, 
recommended by | A. N. Galbraith, 
(5) I. Tambayah, Advocate: ey F. A. Tisseverasingha, 
mended by Cc. Batuwantudave. 
& a 7 + at, je ice | J. Pearson. 
| (6) P. A, Barlow : recommended by| G. A. Jousph, 


7) D. 8. Wijeyesingha, eicisnld W. F. Gunawardana. 
recommended by C. Batuwantudave. 


3. Mr. G. A, Joseph moved: “ That the Editing Secretar 
be associated with the Members of the Sub-Committee bo whais 
referred.” 


hee are 

iseussion it wine Pointed out that since the Editing Secreta : 
in va of the Honorary Secretaries, will in every instance have 
Papers for reading referred to him for submission to the Council 
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after they have been returned. to the Honorary Secretaries by 
the two Members of the Sub-Committee with their opinions 
(ace Resolution 4 of Council Meeting of July 27, 1911), this special 
motion is superfluous, 

The motion was accordingly withdrawn, 

4. Laid on the table a Paper entitled ‘‘ A Dutch Medal,” by 
Mr. P. E. Pieris, C.C.5. 

Resolved,—That the Paper be referred to Messrs, R. G. 
Anthonisz and F. H. de Vos for their opinions, 

5. Laid on the table a Paper entitled “ The Date of King 
Bhuwanaika Bahu VIL.” by Mr. P. E. Pieris, C.C.8, 

Resolved ,—That the Paper be referred to Mesars. 5. de Silva, 
Mudaliyar, and E. W. Perera, Advocate. 

6. Laid on the table a list of Members who are in arrears of 


subscription for five years and upwards. 


Resolved ,—That the defaulting Members be informed, in the 
name of the Council, that unless the arrears are paid their 
names will be struck off the list, read at a General Meeting, anc 
published in the Journal of the Society. 

7. On the motion of the Chairman, it was decided to bring up 
Mr. F. H. M. Corbet’s name for election as an Honorary Member. 


GENERAL MEETING. 
Colombo Wissen. November 10, 197. 





Basket : : 

ee, | Tho Hon Sir Hugh Clifford, K.C.M.G., President, in the Chair, 
| ‘te Hon Mr. P. Arundchalam, M.A., C.C.8., Vice-President, 

| a Mr, E. Burgess. Mr, E. W. Perera, Advocate, 


_ Mr. B. C. Cooray. Mr. R. Chelladurai, Proctor. 
Mr. E. B. Denham, B.A.,C.C.S, | Mr. T. A. Rahim : 


Mr. J. P. de Alwis. : Mr. T. Rajepakss, Gate Muda- 
_ Mr. 8. de Silva, Gate Mudaliyir. liydr, 

Mr. G. Gunawardana, — Mr. E. Roberts, Proctor, 
Mr. 8. B. | __ 6. 
Se Dr. D. Schokman, F.R.C.S. 
Mr. A. Lewis. | Mr. 0. 0. J, Senaviratna, Prov- 
- . AL Nell, M.R.C.8, tor, 8. Cc. 
Visitors : five ladies and twelve gentlemen, 


confirmed Minutes of General Meeting held on 


- 


ates Read and 
‘a 7 | Ang L9il. 
2. Mr. Harward announced the nam i M 

- since the last General Meeting. we 08 Members elected 


$. Mr. Harward then read the following Paper :— 
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MULGIRI-GALA. 


By Dowatp FEEGUSON. 


Te history of Mulgiri-gala,' the striking temple-rock in the 
Giruwaé Pattuwa West of the Hambantota District ,* is obscure, 
owing to the fact that neither in the Dipavatea nor in the 
Mahdvanea is any mention made of such a place as Milagiri. 
But that the rock has been the abode of Buddhist monks 
from very early times is proved by the ancient inscriptions to 
be found there ;? and that a Vihara was established there some 
time before the Christian era is in the highest degree probable. 
It is incredible that such a remarkable place should have been 
passed over in silence by the compilers of the Mahdvatea : 
we must therefore assume that it is referred to under another 
name. On this subject I cannot do better than quote the 
following passages from a letter written to me mn January , 
1891, by the late Mudaliyar L, C. Wijésinha -— 

I have no grounds for the statement I casually made that 
Mulgiri-gala may be the Pacina Pabbata* or the Selantara Pabbata‘ 
af the Mahdvansa. It was only a mere guess. My opinion, 4s 
well as that of many learned priests whom I have consulted, is 
that it can be no other than the Dakkhina-giri of Saddhé Tisea. 

The family of Duttha Gamani hailed from the south ; and it is 
not at all unlikely, therefore, that his brother, the “ faithful ” 
Saddhé Tissa, who reigned full eighteen years, built or repaired 
this unique vihdéra, whose origin, through a change of name no 
doubt, has become shrouded in mystery. . 

Dakkhina-giriis the “rock in the south” ; Mala-giri is the “rock 
at the bottom.” The latter name may also mean the “chief 
rock”; but I incline to the former me ing, a5, in that sense, 
the change from Dokkhina to Mula 1s not quite unaccountable. 

To this letter the late enfinent scholar appended the following 
notes from the Mahdranea, with his remarks thereon :— 

Mah. ch. 33 [v. T]|.—Saddha Tissa [? 77-59 5.0. | built* Dakkhina- 
giri vihéra.* Duttha Gamani and his brother Saddb . Tisea both 


hailed from the south. It is quite p bable while one 





© Plate A.The Society is indebted to Dr. Andreas Nell for the use 
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brother adorned with religious edifices the capital of his newly- 
acquired kingdom, the other should have devoted his energies to 
religious man. 

[Here should be added :— Maa. ch. 38, v. 46.—Dhétuséna (463-79 
or 511-29 a.p.) built eighteen vihéras for the Theriyé priests, and 
endowed them with lands, among the eighteen being the Dakkhina- 

Mah. ch. 42, v. 27.—Aggabédhi I. [564-98 a.p.] built an 
updsatha hall for the Dakkhina-giri DaJha vihira. I believe this 
must be the same vihdra. The Sinhalese translation gives it as 

akeahina-giri Dalla r 


Mah. . 44,¥ 





. 130.—Kassapa, the sub-king of Aggabdédhi ITT., 
or Sirisanghabdédhi (624—40 a.p.], pulled down the céliya (dagoba) 
of the Dakkhina vihéra. A sub-king generally has the Réhana 
(south) as his principality. 

Mah. ch. 52, v. 60.—Kassapa V. [? 929-39 a.p."] gave lands to 

To the above Mr. Wijesinha added :— 

Maa. ch. 33, p. 132, note 7.—Turnour has omitted an important 
passage, which I have added in a note. It would appear that 
the [priests of the) Dakkhina (giri ?) vihfira, who belonged to 
the Abhayagiri section, broke off their connection with it, and 
established themselves as a separate community. 

But I think that this statement must refer not to the 
Dakkhina-giri vihara, but to the Dakkhina vihdra, which, we 
are told just before, was built by the warrior Uttiya “to the 
southward of the town” (Anurédhapura). It is possible, 
also, that it was the eétiya of this vihdra that was pulled down 
by the sub-king Kassapa, as mentioned above. This Dakk- 
hina vihara at Anuradhapura is referred to in later chapters,® 
and also a Dakkhina-mila vihara,* which, from the context, 
appears to be only another name for the same place. In any 
case, the information afforded us by the Mahdvavea regarding 
“the southern rock” and its monastery is meagre enough ; 
and other chronicles scarcely mention it2® The Pijavaliya™ 
and the Rajaratndkara, it is true, say that Detu Tis (Jettha 
Tissa, 267-77 a.p.) built the Mulgiri vehera, but this 
statement is confirmed by no early authority,? and these 
works are of such recent dates,™ and the latter is so full of 
blunders, that little credence can be placed in their un- 
corroborated statements, 

The author of the K ovul-sandésa, a poem written in the reign 
of Parakrama Bahu VI. (1415-67 a.p."), is said by Alwis 
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(Sidat Saiigarawa, Introd., CXCVL.) to have been [rugalkula- 
parivénadhipati, “a priest of Mulgiri-gala” ; and this statement 
is adopted by Wickremasinghe (Sit. Manuscripts in the B. M., 
44-5). But according to Louis de Zoyaa (Cat. of Pali.... 
Manuscripts in the Temple Libraries of Ceylon, 30), the poem 
‘was addressed by the incumbent monk of Tilaka Pirivena, at 
Dewi-nuwara, to Prince Sapumal kumaru.” These apparently 
contradictory statements may be reconciled by the fact (if it 
is one) that the writer resided at Mulgiri-gala before becoming 
incumbent at Dondra. 

It is, perhaps, owing to its somewhat isolated position that 
Mulgiri-gala is so little heard of in the history of Ceylon ; and to 
this fact probably is due the fortunate circumstance that its 
collection of manuscripts "is one of the most valuable of temple 
libraries in the Island. It was from this library that Turnour 
obtained, in 1827,a transcript of the fitad, or commentary, on 
the Mahdvapea, which afforded him so much help in translat- 
ing the latter work ;'7 and it was there that in 1875 Louis 
de Zoysa discovered the hitherto unknown Moggalayana Vutti 
Sanne," 

But about the middle of the 17th century (possibly earlier), 
as will be seen from the extracts given hereafter, this remark- 
able and beautifully situated temple-rock began to acquire an 
extraordinary and entirely illegitimate notoriety owing to its 
being supposed to be none other than the grave of Adam and 
Eve. Hence it obtained from the Dutch the name of ** Adams 
Berg” ; and this led to its being sometimes hopelessly confused 
with ‘‘ Adam's Peak.”’® This extraordinary delusion, fostered 
for their own purposes by the monks at Mulgiri-gala, persisted 
for over a century, until it received its death-blow after a visit 
paid to the place in 1766 by the Governor Iman Willem Falck. 

I have found no reference in any of the Portuguese writers 
on Ceylon to this remarkable temple-rock, of the existence of 
which, as far as 1 know, the Portuguese remained entirely 
ignorant during the century and a half that they were in the 
Island. When the Dutch discovered it, I cannot ascertain ; 
but it was probably a few years after they had ousted their 
rivals from Ceylon ; for Albrecht Herport the Swiss, who 
served as a soldier in Ceylon in 1663-4 and 1665-6, after 

es 
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referring to ‘‘ Adam's Bridge,”’ which, he says, got its name 
from the belief “that Adam lies buried there ” (the last 
word is rather vague), adds :-— 

One sees also still at this day the of Adam, formed of 
earth, of remarkable size, lying on the hill Hacmar . where stands 
a temple or pogoot, in which lamps are burnt day and night. Not 
far from this temple one finds his footsteps, and it is held that he 
himself hewed these after [the pattern of] his foot. Near by 
there is also found an inscription, which is hewn in stone ; but no 
one can obtain any signification or meaning thereof, 

Now, the above is evidently told from hearsay, and there is 
manifest confusion in the details, the middle sentence referring 
to Adam's Peak ; but that the rest of the statement refers to 
Mulgiri-gala there can, I think, be no doubt. Hakmana 
(where the Dutch had a camp in the early years of their 
ocoupation of Ceylon™) is only some 7} miles in a direct line 
from Mulgiri-gala, and Herport, who had never visited those 
parts, seems to have misunderstood or misreported his in- 
formant. Garbled as the description is, however, it is 
interesting as being the earliest reference by a European 
writer to Mulgiri-gala, and also because, as we see, the latter 
had already been confused with Adam's Peak. 

The first European to describe the real Adam's Peak from 
personal observation was (as far as I know) the German 
Daniel Parthey, who, like Herport, served as a soldier in 
Ceylon, but for a longer period, namely, the whole of 1678, 
1680-2, and 1683-6. His account is, however, most unsatis- 
factory and confused. The twelfth chapter of his book® js 
headed “ Description of the Journey to Adams-Pick,” and 
runs as follows :-— 

The 2 May [1684], twelve of us, besides 


| & sergeant and 
corporal, were commanded, by desire of the governor™ at Columbo, 
to journey, with certain ambassadors who had arrived from 
Persia“ at Piinte de Galle in the preceding month of April, to 
Adams-Pick, where Adam with his seven sons® is eaid to lie 
buried ; with this condition, that theyshould bear all the expenses 
that should be incurred on the journey, so they promiser gi 

the sergeant 12, the corporal 8, and each of us 6 rix dollars, and 
in addition free food and drink on the whole journey, which lay 
60 miles™ from Pinte de Galle, the more in consi on thi . 
must march every day six miles in the greatest heat, although on 
account reas the pre compelled to go more by night than by 
day, whereas the Persians were well able to endure it all the time, 
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aa they had their fine horses, which could easily climb the moun- 
tains, but we had to trust to our legs. 

The 14 May we came to the said mountain Adams-Pick, 
where we met many pilgrims, who there deposited various 
offerings, such as tobacco, pinang,™ oil in the lamps hanging there, 
small coins struck in India, and all kinds of country fruit. 

The mountain, where Adam and his sons are hewn in stone, or, 
as the inhabitants rather hold, lie buried under these stones, is of 
such a height, that one has to go two hours before one comes to 
the top. 

Up above on both sides chains fixed, so that in ascending 
one can hold ontothem. As regards the length of [the figure of] 
Adam, it is 18 ells, the finger three-quarters of an ell, the foot one- 
and-a-half ell.™ HT 

The said Adam lies with his sons at the very top of the mountain 
in a cave,as if in a vault,and more than 100 lamps burn therem;™ 
there are also to be seen many wonderful characters and figures, 
as well as an inscription hewn upon the gravestone, which 
however up to this time no one has yet been able to read.” After’ 
we had looked at everything upon this mountain, we went down 
again, but remained three days longer at the foot of the mountain 
with those pilgrims, who related to us many other strange things 

fhe 20 May we once more set out on the road, but had by 
day terrible heat, in the evening frightful thunder-storms, and at 
night heavy downialls of rain; nevertheless we travelled more by 
night than by day. 

The 27 we arrived at the town of Piinte de Galle, and the 
Persians went from there on boardship once more; ...... 

Now, the above evidently describes a visit to Adam's Peak, 
and not to Mulgiri-gala ; and yet the details given regarding 
images, characters, and figures, and an inscription on the 
“ gravestone,” are hardly intelligible in connection with the 
former, though applicable to the latter. Perhaps Parthey 
is describing what he did not see, but only heard of.* 

The next writer to refer to Adam’s Peak and Mulgiri-gala 
was again a German, and also a soldier in the Dutch service, 
named Christoph Langhanss. His stay in Ceylon was, 
however, only a brief one, barely a month, in 1695, while on 
the way from Java to Surat. In his book,” after referring to 
Adam’s Bridge, he says (pp. 340-1) :— 

And because it is fabled that Ceilon must have been Paradise. .. 
they call this sand Adam's Bridge, and add still further thereto, 
and say, that Adam lies buried on the mountain that they call 
Picode Adama, in the island of Ceilon. I believe however that 

* See paragraph 6 on page 236,—B., Ed. See. 
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found upon this mountain a stone on which was engraved an 
awn writing, the Portuguese explained it as being the 
epitaph of the first man. I have seen a copy of it, and to the eya 

y looked more like characters than a writing or the letters of a 
language, at least of the Hebrew, The Cingalese that come from 
Candy, or live up in the mountains, declare that this inscription, 
as also the footsteps that are hewn very deep in stone, originates 
from one of their gods, who was on earth.? 

Further on (p, 357) he says :— 

Just as also this is entirely baseless, that the first man Adam 
lies buried here in this island on the mountain the Adams Pico, 
sinee in holy writ not the least [indication] is to be found that 
Adam lived here, much leas that he was buried here, and yet many 
of them are not ashamed to put forth such fables as perfect truth. 


The chief interest of the above lies in the reference to an 
inscription, of which Langhanss saw a copy (in Colombo 1), 
engraved on a stone on the mountain, What this was, of 
course, It 1s impossible to tell; but I think it is more likely to 
have come from Mulgiri-gala than from Adam’s Peak. In the 
absence of details, however, speculation is useless. 

But we now leave the region of uncertainty, and come to the 


_ Sarliest undoubted reference to and description of Mulgiri-gala 


in modern times. This is found in some documents that 
Valentyn prints in his Ceylon (pp. 376-8), in connection with 
his description of Adam's Peak.™ which mountain he confuses 
unwittingly™ but utterly with the temple-rock in the south,™ 
He says :— 

But in order to have an accurate description of the images, é&c., 
that one meets with on Adamsberg, one has only to peruse the 
following documents :—** 

Brief description of the images and figures that are to be seen 
on the mountain of Mockeregelle,” otherwise named 
Adams Berg, and situated in Ceylon, with details of the 
length of the bodies and limbs,** and the height of the 
chambers in which the same lie, namely : 

Ft. in. 

In the lowest circuit of this mountain are two chambers. 

In the first chamber lies an image,* in length - #5 — 

There also stand at the head of this image six other 
little images. And at the foot, one ditto. 

This chamber, and the dais on which the image lies, 
matiress-wise, is hewn out of a rock of this mountain, the 


In the second chamber also lies an image like the 
former, in length as 25 - 2 ¢ 


mon 


out of a rock— 
In breadth a e eet 

In the uppermost circuit of this mountain are four 
chambers. 

The largest and principal chamber of these is named 
Raja Maha Wiharra, in which lies an image™ inlength.. 36 — 

Near this image stand eight other little images, and the 
ninth is seated. 

This chamber, and pedestal, like the former, is hewn 
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out of a rock, and is in length a . 45 I 
Breadth af ak 3 eo 
On the right hand of the aforenamed chamber stands 
the second, in which lies an image “* in longth .. 28 10 
‘This chamber, and pedestal, is, in like manner as the 
former, hewn out, and in length os 40° 1 
Breadth 4 =r .. 19 454 
To the left hand of tho first-named chamber is the 
third, and therein lies an image “* in length . tes 
Near this image stand three other little images, and 
This chamber, and pedestal, is, like the former, hewn 
out, and isin length .. ‘a pacaed | ae 
Breadth a aa ae * ea 
Somewhat further, on the left hand of the first-named 
chamber, stands the fourth, wherein lies an image ** in 
length 13° — 


At the other side of the mountain,” to the right hand, 
stands a chamber, wherein lies an image, named, after 
certain Cingaleeso woman, Diegodde Mage,"* who caused 
the same to be made there,” and it is in length ee 

This chamber, and pedestal, the afores id woman 
caused to be covered with tiles, and built, and isin length 14 I1 

Breadth me = .. 23 

Above on the top of this mountain stands a little white 

tower“ that is in circumference a #58 
In height “i 7 . 16 — 

This mountain is flat above, and planted with some trees, and 
at times crackan* is sowed thereon. Ono can also seo the sea from 
the same, although it lies several miles therefrom. 

It is also worthy of note, with respect to the large and small 
images of the Cingaleese, that they sre always represented in the 
same posture as the idols of the Siammers, whether it be lying, 
standing, or sitting, and also with the same gestures, with their 
hands raised or clasped, and fingers upturned.”* | 

Further light heroupon is given us in the following letter, from 
. Mr. Helmont* to Mr. Governor Simons:—™ 

Noble, honourable, respected Sir,—In conformity with your 
noble honors respected command, I have with due gubmission to 
state, that Adams Berg. according to my recollection, situated 
two days’ journey from Mature, and cloge to the Company's pagger . 
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Markatta,“ has at the foot large chamber hewn out, divided into 
two by a single wall; in the one lying a very large naked™ image, 
poles of body, brown eyebrows, red lips, and long ears, with the 
hand under the head, and the legs one across the other, among the 
Cingaleese named Adam ; and in the other the counterpart, of 
similar form and colour, called Eva;"* the nose of the former, I 
well remember ,—the rev. predikant Feico Wylsama“ having, in the 
year 1600, in my presence, measured the same out of curiosity,— 
being found about a foot long. From this cave one goes, by a 
fight of freestone steps simply laid together without lime, up 
above, where, as one cannot go round this mountain on account 
of its steepness, there is little space to walk about, and there are, 
in addition to the aforesaid, only two smaller chambers, in the 
one Adam, together with the Patriarchs, dressed like the balja 
doora™ of the heathenish pagoods, painted on the walls, and in the 
next Eva, with the legs crosswise under the body, on a stone dais, 
like an altar, and an erect snake, which extends along her back 
and over her head, seems as if it were pecking at her brains ;"" and 
In the middle her sons, the eldest somewhat larger than the 
youngest, made of stone, life-size, and carved of ordinary stature, 
even as the mother, sitting next to one another. Outside the 
same is a four-sided dais, on the edges of which ara hewn out 
divers characters, which, they say, can be neither read nor 
explained by anyone.” By the side of one of these little apart- 
ments one climbs, by means of a great iron chain soldered into the 
mountain, and by hewn-out steps, to the summit, where five to 
six or more blacks, who alone know how to get up, without making 
use of this way, through a fearsome cleft, by crawling on their 
ballies one after another, holding each other by the legs, and the 
first, when he sees the amateur at the end of this chain, reaches 
out his hand to him, and so drawa him up, there being nothing 
there but a amall blind" pagood and a devil's treo,"* with leaves like 
the pointe of pikes. This trea shoots through a fissure in the 
mountain an ever-distilling™ root, the sap or juice of which is 
caught by driblets in a kallang,“ very strictly guarded, and among 
many held of great value and no less in estimation, for the reason, 
80 those blinded in minds aver, that impotent men drinking a little 
of the same are straightway able to causo women to become 
pregnart,“ even in the case of a Scot, mastered by that impression, 
and taking asip; but] have never seen the effect of these virtues. 
The Cingaleesze still continue to make offerings to the aforemen- 
GHoned figures, accompanied by the lighting of many lampsand fires, 
& little before or after the king's yearly purification or anointing." 
And as I do not remember to have noticed anything more concern- 
ing thease [figures], I beg that you will please to be contented with 
what I have mentioned. In this hope, and with the humble 
expression cf my wishes for your excellent honor's perfect health 
and every —— carers I remain, with profound and deep 
respect, noble, honourable, respected sir, your excellency's very | 
humble, respectful, and faithful servant, tase! 

r 


ostoecoryn, 





Gr. Hetwox. 
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It is evident from the above letter that considerable interest 
had been awakened in high quarters in the so-called Adams 
Berg ; though what had brought this about does not appear. 
Perhaps documents among the Dutch archives in Colombo 
may throw light on this question. [have a suspicion, however, 
that some simple, pious folk had got into their heads the idea 
that in the images and inscriptions at Mulgiri-gala was to be 
found a remarkable testimony to the truth of the narrative in 
the early part of the book of Genesis; and the complaisant 
Sinhalese seem to have done their best to foster this delusion. 
But, be that as it may, we must feel grateful to Govert Hel- 
mont for his concise and generally very accurate description 
of the temple-rock. Of minor interest, though of some value, 
is the (unfortunately) undated document giving in detail the 
measurements of the various chambers and the images to be 
found therein. 

But now we make a considerable step in advance ; for the 
next writer whom I shall speak of gives us, not only a full 
description of Mulgiri-gala, but views of the hill and of some 
of ita most remarkable characteristics. This writer is the 
German architect and geometrician Johann Wolffgang Heydt, 
who went to the East Indies in 1734 and returned to Europe 
in 1741, publishing at Willhermsdorff in 1744 « large oblong 
volume containing 115 plates of views of various places, maps, 
&c. Heydt arrived in Ceylon on August 30, 1734, and 
remained there until January 30, 1737, when he sailed from 
Colombo for Batavia. His views of Ceylon are exceedingly 
valuable and interesting, most of them being his own execu- 
tion, though some he obtained from a Dutch artist Arent 
Jansen, who was in Ceylon at the same time. This man, 
Heydt tells us, had been commissioned by the Governor 
Diderik van Domburg® (Jan. 21, 1734, to June 7, 1736) to 
make drawings of various places, including “‘ Adams Berg.” 
So we see that for the second time a Governor of Ceylon had 
shown an interest in this remarkable hill. 

But I shall now let Heydt speak for himself. He gives six 
plates, engraved by himself from drawings by Arent Jansen, 
of Adams Berg, numbered LX XV. to LXXX., the descrip- 
tions being on pages 224-34. We have first ‘‘ A view of the 
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so-called Adams-Berg with the surrounding country,* and a 
concise description of all and each of the remarkable things to 


There present to the good reader the so-called Adams-Berg, aa it 
was drawn, by order of Mr. von Dumburg (who, as I have often 
mentioned, was governor in Colombo when I arrived) by Arent 
Jansen, an artist, to whom I have already referred more than 
once, and from whom I received several other sketches, which he 
had at that time to execute for the governors. As far as I was 
able to follow up these sketches and had the opportunity of 
comparing them with the places themselves, I was not only able 
to find the very apot from which they were taken, but also saw 
that he had very accurately observed the nature and appearance 
of each object ; and as I found everything so accurate, I have no 
hesitation in giving them here as faithful, and in ascribing to him 
a good reputation in this art, as an old and experienced man, who 
had already spent over thirty years in India: seeing that I always 
found him an honest old man, who was inimical to falsehood, 

Right in front of this view are seen a number of large rocks (a). 
On one of these, which was somewhat olevated, Arent Jansen gat 
in order to sketch the surrounding country.” Behind these rocks 
are trees and bushes (b), along a valley, which extend far below 
and past the mountain, as well asa bare space. The foot of the 
mountain (¢) lies already somewhat elevated, and Arent Jansen 
had made at the bottom of it a little hut (shown by this same 
letter), in order that he might pass the night therein with his 
attendants during the several days he spent there. The mountain 
(d@) iteelf, which is wholly a cliff, and of a tolerable height, must, 
according to his assertion, reach to over 100 fathoms in height, 
and be of equal height and breadth." It presenta itself to the oye, 
asmay be seen here, not unpleasingly : but because, as such a huge 
cliff, amongst the other mountains it appeara somewhat extra- 
ordinary, it is a matter for reflection when one considers its height. | 

At the bottom of the cliff in the middle are four doorways (er), 
one of which is somewhat hidden by the tree standing in front of 
it, which lead into large chambera that are hewn in this rock, and 
wherein are to be found various images made of earth and stone. 
Exeept for this, no great art is to be seen there, but as they are 
hewn in the living rock, it is to be concluded that they were nat 
executed without great labour.™' ‘The natives come thither to Bay 
their prayers, and to bring various offerings, as they believe for a 
certainty, not only that Budu the first man dwelt there, but alao 
that his ashes are preserved in the tomb (i) standing thereon,™ 
which has the form of a bell, and is made of stone: for to this 
hour they are accustomed to burn their dead, when they are of any 

This cliff has & great fissure, which extends three-fourths of the 
way up themountain,"® and which is covered witha boautiful ereon 
growth (/), that is not very unlike our wintergreen; and this, with 


* Plate B.—From Heyut’s illuatrations.—B,, Ed, Sec. 
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its spreading portions, has the appearance of a tree," as may be 
geen on the left of the chambers. — | | 

On the right side of these chambers there goes a path (g) along 
by the bushes, which leads to the top of the moun ain, and is 
somewhat difficult. When one arrives rather more than halfway 
up the mountain, a somewhat level place (h)" is to ba seen, which 
will be found soparately depicted on the following page 226, and 
where are to be seen several more doorways, which lead into other 
chambers, and of which I shall speak more fully in the proper 
place. From this place of offering one has another very difficult 
path before one gets right to the top of the mountain. Among 
other things, there are nine steps ** hewn in a perpendicular rock, 
beside which hangs an iron chain, by which one has to pull oneself 
up. Each step is distant the breadth of 14 foot from the other. 
On the summit of the mountain, although it is not ontirely level, 
yet incomparably beautiful places are to be found, and the 
progpect is very pleasing. To describe the fables that are related 
of it would require a great deal of paper: but one may very oasily 
have an idea of these, if one considers a little the detaila takon 
from Baldwus and hereto appended ;** I think it only necessary to 
mention besides, that the natives speak of a serpent that once 
darted down from the one tres on to this mountain, and in an 
instant made the above-mentioned fissure in the cliff. 

Beneath, around the foot of the mountain one sees many 
bushes (&), which are 1 ingled here and there with coconut 
gardens and rocks; and where also some natives dwell, who, in 
addition, cultivate the adjacent country. In the distance more- 
over are goon inland a great many mountains (/), which, on 
account of their distance, are gradually lost to view. This then 
is the mountain regarding which so much ado has constantly 
been made, and from which so many kinds of drawings and 
characters havea been got to show to those curious in the matter, 
which latter I shall alzo give on page 229, and as to which every- 
one may trust that they are reliable, and resemble the originals 
in all points: as on the other hand the curious world has hitherto 
been deceived with so many shams, which have been unblushingly 
put forth as true. 

Heydt next presents us with ~ A view of the great place 
of offering on the afore-mentioned Adams-Berg.”” This he 
describes as follows :— 

This place of offering: ia about a little over halfway up this 
aforesaid Adams-Berg, and has # considerable breadth and langth, 
as also a level place, which however is beset here and there with 
projecting rocks. There stand on this place three or four pagohe 
or pagaha ™ trees (a), called by the Hollanders devil-trees." Under 
these the natives say their prayers, and offer there to their idols. 
They are also fond of surrounding them with stones," sometimes 
in a square and sometimes in a circle, as is to be seen here. These 
trees have roota that spring from the branches, and in time reach 
the earth and again take firm root there, in this manner becoming 
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fresh stems, and so from one such tres many originate. There 
is another variety of the same tree that has very quivering leaves, 
but not so large as these are. Some maintain that theese are 
esteamed more highly by the Singualese than the former. The 
first have a dark-green foliage and red fruit, like that of the 
cherry, but a very short stalk thereto, and hang in such numbers 
that the trees seem from them to be red. ‘The latter, however, 
have a light-green leaf, which is a little smaller than that of the 
first, but a long stalk thereto, and are moreover heart-shaped, 
but the trees bear no fruit.*! The reason why they are so highly 
esteemed and held as sacred is, because the Singualese believe 
that the first man Budu, whom they atill reverence as a god, 
since he came of the race of the gods, ig said to have sat and taken 
his rest very often under these trees, of which much more might 
be written. 

To refer once more, however, to our view, we see in it also 
two coconut trees (b), which, notwithstanding their great height, 
appear in the fardistance in the previous view as mere little dots.* 
Right behind these trees is a wall (¢) contaiming many small 
bricked-in triangular holes, in which the Bingualese are accus- 
tomed to place their lamps, which they light in honour of Budu 
and other idols. This wall is erected, simply to divide off from 
the place a pond, to which access can be had by means of a door 
[d].** The natives assert, that when barran women bathe therein 
they from that moment become fruitful, and on this account it is 
much frequented by such.*4 

Further to the right are several doorways in a rock (¢) that lead 
into a chamber," where is to be found a very large image, 33 feat 
long, made of earth, and always covered with yellow cloth," and 
the priests that serve there go clad in the same manner. This, 
they say, is the image of their Budu, or first man, who, as most of 
them believe, came from heaven. It lies upon a atone, and at 
its feet one sees the characters to be found on page 229, respect- 
ing Which there has alresdy beer such widespread discussion, 
Besides this chamber, which contains other figures, as will be 
described on page 282, one can also enter into several other 
chambers, which ara likewise adorned with images after their 
style. In that next to this one lies another image, which is 34 
foot long, and is said to be the wife of the first man," to whom the 
natives, not only ia like manner say their prayers, but also make 
Inany offerings. There also reside there permanently many 
pramines™ (7), who recaive the offerings, and explain these thir gs 
to the common people, who come in great numbers to maka 
offerings and perform their devotions. Projecting rocks (/) and 
stony heaps are to be seen here and there on the place; but the 
level parts (A) thereof are swept clean and kept in order by the 
natives without intermission, as an act of divine service, It 
must further be noted here, that the entrance through the afore- 
saicl doorways is in a built wall, and not, as one might perhaps 
suppose, in the overgrown cliff: but the rock overhangs it by 
Bom jet, as may be gathered from the light and shade in our 
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The prospect from there is incomparable, as may easily be 


ed, since the horizon of the sea (i) is seen from this place of 


offering, though it lies several miles distant therefrom. No great 
height of this mountain is seen in our plate, except to the as aioe 
small hill, beneath which are hewn out the aforesaid cham r 
On this grow afew bushes. But when one wishes to get up to the 
before-mentioned tomb, a path is found on the right going beside 
and between the cliffs, which leads to the aforesaid chain, by 
which one has to draw oneself right up. 

Arent Jansen assured me that he climbed up aoveral times at 
great risk, as he was not accustomed to that style of climbing, 
and that the pramines, who had brought him there, and to whom 
also he had to make offerings, had assured him of receiving a rood 
account of everything, and that never before had any European 
got as far as he, and that they had never taken anyone into 80 

chambers and shown everything as they had then done to 
him.** After my time, however, when I had already left Ceylon, 
the governor, Mr. von Imhof, visited this mountain on two 
separate occasions, as was related to me by some acquaintances 
in Java, after hisarrival there." I have often since regretted that 
I did not stay a little longer in the island of Ceylon, as I should 
then, had I managed it, have been able to see all this in ite natural 
state. When I was in Colombo, I was often assured by Arent 
Jansen, that if when he took his journey there he had known me 
as he did afterwards he would not have leit me behind, but would 
have informed Mr. von Dumburg that I must accompany him, 
even if it had been against my will. From the latter however 1 
had permission to travel all round the island, as well as the 
Mallabar Coast, and that which was under the government of 
Colombo ; but on account of my sudden departure for Java I was 
not able to accomplish part of this. Nevertheless I am certain 
that all this is as reliable as if I had drawn it with my own hand, 
seeing that I have always found, when I have compared the 
representations with nature, that they have been accurately 
drawn by Arent Jansen." 

The next plate is particularly interesting, as 1t contains the 
earliest reproductions (that I know of) of ancient Sinhalese 
inscriptions.“ We read :— 

On this page are shown ten different inscriptions or characters, 
with some hieroglyphics, as they are found hewn out in the stones 
and rocks on the aforementioned Adams-Berg, and in the cham- 
bers, both at the foot of the mountain and at some distance from 

Here I present to the good reader the already oft-mentioned 
charactera that are found hewn on the rocks on Adams-Berg and 
near it, and of which, so far a5 I know, an exact copy has never 
yet appeared, though I have seen many imitations that professed 
to be such." The Portuguese, who had this country in possession 
long before the Hollanders, have in their annuals** made much 
mention of an ape’s tooth, which they earried off from Adams- 
Berg.” and for which the kings there offered 700,000 ducate if they 
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would give it back to them: but, according to some, they carried 
it to Goa, though others assert that they ground it ri baker oan 
threw itinto the sea.“ Thereis thos nothing certain known as to 
whether such a thing was preserved on m's Peak or Berg. 
According to their statement, the large footprint was to be found 
on Adam's Peak, while on the other hand the ashes of the first 
man together with his image were to be found on Adams-Berg.** 
I do not wish to argue the matter, but only mention, that I have 
reduced all these characters or made them small by means of the 
compasses : seeing that Arent Jansen spread prepared soot over 
them as they appeared in their natural state on the rocks, and by 
means of paper laid over them obtained impressions of them as 
they were hewn in therocks ;* and not satisfied with this, he again 
drew them in miniature on another paper, and he assured me that 
he had to copy portions with great trouble. By means of these 
big impressions on paper I have reduced them to the proportions 
here given."* 

No. L then are those regarding which there has hitherto been 
so muchadomade. They are found in a chamber on as it were 
a sarcophagus stone, whereon lies an image that is made of earth 
and is 43 feet long. They make somewhat of a curve, and occupy 
very little space, a4 may be measured by the scale. This image 
represents Budu, or the first man, of whom I shall have something 
more to say. 

At the bottom of the slope of the mountain are seen the charac- 
ters No. II. hewn in the rock about 17 feet above the ground .3* 
If one proceeds onwards from.there a steep flight of steps is 
encountered, which goes between two rocks, and is made of stone 
slabs laid one upon another, and to the right are found the 
characters No. L[.* Further on one comes to the big place of 
offering, which, as has been said above, lies somewhat over 
halfway up the mountain, and where is to be found the pond, 
surrounded by a wall, in which barren women bathe, and where 
are found the characters No. IV. hewninarock.'™ If one proceeds 
a little further to the right of this place of offering, one sees in 
front on a stone the characters No. V. From this place one goes 
through a doorway upwards along a steep precipice by means of a 

flight of steps formed simply of loose stones laid one upon another, 
and thus one comes to the aforementioned nine steps, which are 
hewn in a 2 nsprsigene rock, and beside which hangs the chain 
by which one has to pull oneself right up. Right at the very top 
the characters No. VI. are hewn in the rock, and close by on the 
right those indicated by No. VIL 

From there one goes several steps further up, and comes to a 
level place, and if one strikes off to the right one finds another 
pool of water, regarding which the natives state that it is good 
for barren women, who, if they drink of it, will become fruitful. 
Beside this pond are seen hewn in a rock on the ground the. 
characters No, VIII. From there one goes up another flight of 
steps, and comes at length to the flat surf on the very top of 
the mountain, where is to be found a built tomb (crave) 2™ whic 
_ bas the form of a bell with nine rings or astragals, and jis about 
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12 feet high.* The natives assert, a5 has been mentioned 
above, that the ashes of the first man lie preserved thereunder. 
There stand also several trees on this place, to which, however, 
as before mentioned, few Europeans have as yet attained, indeed 
even the natives themselves are not all permitted thereon, or at 
least not at all times. 

Not far from this mountain, and in fact only about 150 rods 
distant, in a garden named Bomperandegewatte; the characters 
No. TX. are hewn at the bottom of the slope of a rock." The 
bramines often come there also, and perform their devotions 
before it. 

At Walpolege-watte also, about 200 roda N.N.E. from the 
mountain, lies a garden, where are to be seen the characters No, X. 
hewn on a rock." 

Near the lowest flight of steps up the mountain, a little way up, 
one sees also the hieroglyphics No. XI. hewn on a atone.’ The 
lines that are seen on each side are rifta or clefta in the rock, which 
have been made naturally. 

These then are the characters that are found both on Adams- 
Berg and round about it, and I must not omit to mention, that in 
the chamber in which are to be found the characters No. I., and 
where lies the big image 33 feet in length, there stands in front 
thereof a stone, which is hollowed out a little on the top, in which 
burns a continual light. Arent Jansen was positively assurec 
by the bramines that they never needed to put any fat or oil 
therein, as it not only continued to burn of its own accord, but 
also never went out. Upon which he examined it carefully, and 
saw indeed that there was 4 certain amount of moisture therein, 
but whether it was as the bramines gave out, it was impossible ta 

vit But as often as the bramines are questioned thereon, a5 
often do they maintain it, as has often oceurred in my presence, 
when we showed these pictures, landscapes, and characters. For 
as Arent Jansen’s housekeeper was & Singualese woman, and often 
went to these bramines with alms in her hands, they came fre- 
quently to our then studio, which was situated at the tile-kiln,’™ 
two miles from Colombo. As soon @5 they saw these drawings 
and characters, they not only recognized them, but did reverence 
to them with outstretched hands, and repeated and confirmed all 
the above; they also recounted so many stories regarding them, 
that often they had not finished in half the day, which I propose, 
if I have the opportunity, to relate in connection with the general 
religious worship of the heathen.™ 

Before passing on to Heydt’s other plates, it will be as well 
to consider here the subject of the inscriptions at Mulgiri-gala. 
Dr. E. Miller, in his Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon (1883), has 
the following (p. 45) :— : 

Mulgiri-gala wihira, on & steep rock, 4 miles from Udukiriwila 
tank; there are three cave inscriptions at this temple, of which 
I ee the transcripts on account of the proper nama contained 
in them. 
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a." At the bottom of the rock just behind the priest’s house: 

-+e+eee+.. boti Cudatisaha lene. 

**Cave of Cudatisa, brother of ........."" 

6.1? In the jungle on the left side’ from the steps that lead to 
the temple: 

[Paru] makaha Banaka bati upasakahe lene agata an [agate] 

“ The cave of the lay devotee, the brother of the Parumaka 
Banaka, is given to the priesthood in the four quarters, present 
and absent."’ 

c. Bisogala, near Gowagala, } mile from the temple : 

Parumaka Sumanaputa Parumakaha Tisa lene Mahddisaka 
nima agata anagata citudisa sagasa padi [ne]. 

“The cave of the Parumaka Tisa,son of se Parumaka Sumana 
called Mahiddsaka, is given to the priesthood of the four quarters, 
present and absent." 

There are two more inscriptions, one on the steps that lead to 
the temple about half way,""‘ and one at the bottom of a small 
tank close to the wihdra,"* but they are so much effaced that I 
cannot attempt a translation.* 


Mr. Henry Parker, to whom I sent Heydt’s plate shortly 
before I visited Mulgiri-gala, kindly wrote to me (on December 
9, 1889) as follows :— 


The “ hyrogliphs " are very interesting. It is a pity that the 
inscription under one of them is illegible. That sketch representa, 
I think, the sacred tree with the vase. The letters on that plate 
may belong to the 9th or 10th century; but the inscriptio 
under the vase is much older, apparently. 

Below this vase (that is, when the plate is turned up, with its 
right side forming the top) is a “ shield,”’ as Fergusson terms it, 
on a pedestal—all being reversed. | 

To the right of this is apparently an altar, with something that 
may be a lingam, resting on it. 

Below this are two dagabas, the lower one with a enake under it. 

To the left of this, the swastika, the two fishes, the standard EF, 
and the fly-fiapper, I think. 

The three chanks and the other two fishes need no remark; it is 
not clear on what the bottom chank (which is reversed) is resting. 

As for the inscriptions, they are in too poor a state to be 
deciphered. 

No. 2 = 74a of Dr. Miiller. 

No. § = 746 of Dr. Miiller. 

The series Nos. 5 to 8 may contain the names of the givera of 
those stones. No. 7 may perhaps be “ Pandupahana.” I have 
found numerous similar inscriptions at the Abhayagiri and 

Beant 4 e) J gai mn di 

* Mr. J. Still, who has visited Mulziri- » Writes: ** Ne ae | 
fat anette a difficult script bifeuging te the transitio hethecveg 
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Ruwanweli Dégabes, Anurédhapura, and somo at Dambulla = 
‘vihdéra. A little correction would enable the last two lines of = = 25 
No. 3 to be read; and No. 10 would not present much difficultyif 
properly copied. ‘ 

Mr. Parker, it will be noticed, says nothing about the 
inscription No. 1, which, according to Heydt, is that regarding 
which there had been so much controversy, Unfortunately, 
during my hurried visit to Mulgiri-gala I forgot to look for this 
inscription, so cannot say whether it still exists. If it does, 
a copy should be procured and submitted to some scholar for 
solution. The Jansen-Heydt version is unintelligible. The 
reason why of all the inscriptions this one alone was the 
subject of so much discussion is obvious : the image being 
mistaken for Adam, the writing on the stone on which it lay 
‘was supposed to be the epitaph! Nor does Mr. Parker say 
anything regarding No. 4, which, according to Dr. Miiller, 
is so much effaced that he could not attempt a translation. 
On which statement I would remark, that when I saw the 
inscription some twenty years ago (several years after Dr. 
Miiller saw it) the characters seemed to me quite legible ; 
only a wall had been built across it, obliterating a portion. 

To return to the plates. Of the fourth* we are told :-— 

On this page is shown o chamber, wherein is seen 4 big image 
with other images and pagodes* standing near, as also some 

‘pictures painted on the wall, which exhibit the whole history of 
a native king. 

Hereis shown a chamber, which is hewn in a rock, and is 454 feet 
broad and 18 feet deop.!” In this liesan image (a) made of earth 
$3 feet long on a long stone hewn out of the rock itself. It lies 
with its head 7} feet away from the dwarf wall, in which space 
stand two other images (b), which are rather over 6 feet high, on 
this same stone on which lies the big image.“ The stone has 
some fillete cut on it, but of bad appearance. The image is of no 
special beauty. It lies with its head (which is 5 feet long, the 
nose being 1) foot, and the space between the nose and the chin 
another 14 foot) on the right hand, and rests both hand and head 
on a cushion made of the same kind of earth. The hands are 
$1 feet long. The other hand, as may be seen, les with out- 
stretched arm on the leg. ‘The head is adorned with a flame of = 
fire." ‘The ear, as may be seen, is in comparison with the body 
and the other members very large. and pierced with a hole,’* as is 
the native custom. Around the neck it looks as if something 
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were twisted. The feet are 6 feet long. Over the body lies a 
piece of yellow-coloured cloth. It is covered with this so skilfully 
and [the cloth is] so laid in folds, that it looks as if it had on a 
native dress.’ The feet are 5 feet distant from the nether 
dwarf wall. On the stone on which the image Hes, and which 
projects somewhat, stand a number of lamps, and a table, which 
rests simply on four legs stuck in, on which are always many 
kinds of flowers. 

Before the image is seen a big round stone (c) with an eight- 
cornered foot, which is hewn out somewhat hollow, and wherein, 
I believe, are placed the eatables that are offered to this image. 
Each chamber has two entrances (d)}. The wall that extends from 
the entrance on the left to the head of the image has a broad step 
(e) that projects some 5 feet into the chamber, and on which 
stand various images (f) on low pedestals against the wall. They 
are not of one size and form, but, as may be seen, they differ from 
one another. Those standing upright have, besides this, other 
low stone pedestals under them, while those that are represented 
as sitting have somewhat higher ones, as may be seen here. On 
the wall (7) also are to be seen l4 images pointed all after the same 
fashion, which are represented with their hands together as if 
praying. Their form is perfectly identical. They have a yellow 
halo round their heads, and most of them are of a yellow colour, 
their clothing also being striped with that colour.!™ 

On the wall (h) to the right is seen depicted a story 1 in 16 
divisions, out of which the natives know how to make a long and 
wonderful narrative of a king and a bramin, who are said to have 
been very holy. They say that this king was once deprived of 
both his children, who were brought up by the bramin, but 
unaware that they belonged to the king; and were finally once 
again by a special providence restored to their father, who had 
for their sakes left his kingdom, wandered as a bramin through the 
land, and sustained himself by the alms that he received. This 
king afterwards reigned happily for » long time, and was greatly 
beloved by his subjects: but finally of his own accord resion 
himself afresh to poverty, and once more wandered about the 
country a8 & poor bramin (like our pilgrim), and spent most of 
his time im prayer on this mountain, and thus ended his life 
asaholy man. But as I have heard this story told in a variety 
of ways, I have not felt inclined to give it at length here ; 
especially as there is besides too little space for it. The front 
wall (1) is in like manner adorned with paintings, but as this 
has had to be taken out of the way, in order to be able to see 
the chamber more easily, I shall say no more about it. In front 
near the door on the left is another table (k), which, like the 
former, is constantly strewn with flowers. ‘The floor of this room 
is frequently smeared over with cow dung—which, as mentioned 
above, is highly esteemed by them—and is unceasingly swept 
clean. The roof is slightly curved upwards in the middle. In the 
midst of this is a circle, and in this is carved in relief a rose,)™ 
This then is enough regarding the chamber so highly thought of 
by them, and of the images found therein. On the big stone at 
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the feet of the image are hewn the characters No. I. given on the 
preceding page. To the above must be added, that the chamber 
is somewhat lower behind than in front. 

The second chamber is in like manner provided with two doors, 
and is 39 feet in length and 18 indepth. In this are found tables 
with flowers, lamps, and images similar to those in the first, 
except that they are different in form, The big image that lies 
therein is 34 feet long, and represents a woman, who, according 
to their statement, was the wife of Budu. They reverence 
this image also, but not so highly as the former. 

In the third chamber, which is 36} feet long, hes an image of 
4] fect. Besides this there stand in this chamber three small 
images (pagodjes '*), with a table and lamps, It has at the upper 
end a door and a window. 

Yet another chamber is found, in which is an image 25 feet long, 
and beside which stand 17 images, which are all represented with 
hands raised as if praying. One of these is white, like a European 
woman. '*? 

Tho fifth chamber is provided with two doors, and in it is to be 
found a beautiful sarcophagus, which is ornamented with fillets 
and is 14;, feet long. The image thereon lies like the other, 
with the head on the right hand, and appears to rest on a pillow, 
supporting its head with its hand. By it stand two small 
images, together with another like a woman, 10 feet long, which 
stands upright, and is called the goddess Magia.** All the images 
in this chamber are in a ruinous condition, and none among the 
whole are so bad as these. Before the recumbent image also 
stands a round and somewhat longer stone shaped like a cylinder ; 
on the top of this burns continuously a lamp, and the images are 
all, like the former, covered with yellow cloth. 

Arent Jansen, who often went through these chambers, told 
me further that they had a very horrible and terrifying aspect : 
but to maintain his credit with the bramins, when he wished to 
go into those supposed holy places, he took off his shoes; on 
which account they had such respect for him, that they would 
have granted him anything that he desired, under the impression 
that he had as great a belief in their silly nonsense as they had, 
and reverenced it as the other blacks of their nation do. 
also persuaded them to allow him to cut his name on a stone lying 
in the great place of offering, and beside it also a pair of compasses, 
in order to leave behind a token to their successors, that in former 
times Europeans were on this mountain.** All the above- 
mentioned chambers are hewn in rock, and must have been 
executed with great labour ; but there is no beauty about them 
otherwise, for in not one of them is to be found evenness, but they 
are in parts very rough and angular, There are, it is true, other 
small chambers besides these to be seen ; but as nothing remark- 
able is to be found in them, they are rightly passed over in 

As I have already promised above to describe Singualese music, 
T have filled wp the empty space in the foreground with such as is 
almost certainly found at their worship.’ 

. B22 
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Having thos fully dealt with the rock and its natural and 
artificial peculiarities as they are seen on the spot, Heydt takes 
us away to Kahawatta, on the road to Tangalla, and gives us 
two views of Mulgiri-gala as seen from that place. The first 
is entitled * A view of the aforesaid Adams-Berg, as it appears 
from the modest-house ™ or resting-place Kawatta,™ with 
the surrounding beautiful country.” On this Heydt says :— 

In the first view of this mountain, we looked at the mountain 
itself from quite near, and in the second we saw the big place of 
offering thereon; in the third we described the characters, and in 
the fourth the chambers from inside. But as this tract of country 
has awakened in many such a desire to know more of it, and as 
the expense of seeing it for oneself is very great, the above- 
mentioned Arent Jansen took every pains to represent it in such 
a manner, that he might afford o full satisfaction to those who 
had sent him there for that purpose: seeing that it was not advis- 
able to cause any annoyance to such a governor as there is in 
Colombo, who exercises entirely absolute power ;™? wherefore — 
everyons secks to do everything that he is ordered to do to the 
best of his ability. Therefore Arent Jansen has thought well to 
draw the country around Adama-Berg twice from the modeat- 
house or resting-place Kawatta ; both of which drawings were 
made not far from each other, but nevertheless a great difference 
will be found between them. 

In the present view is shown on the left the house (a), which is 
notonly badly built, but is also covered only with grass.™ Such 
houses are met with thereabouts in one place and another, for 
passing the night in, and to rest in during prolonged bad weather. 
Near this house stands a devil's tree (6) that is already pretty old, 
and has branches standing far apart from one another. Round 
about this tree and beyond it is seen a fine undergrowth (c), and 
over this Adams-Berg (d) in the midst of a forest that stands in 
front of it ; and as this mountain is seen from an entirely different 
side from that in the first view, it has, not without reason, an 
entirely different aspect, To the right is to be seen another 
pretty high mountain (e), and in the distance yet another moun- 
tain, which is somewhat higher than both the others, overgrown 
with underwood, which makes a very pleasant impression to the 
eye, not only on account of the varied shading of trees and 
shrubs, but also on account of the beautiful rice-fields (f) lying 
in front of it, and the dams that divide them, and on which 
stand here and there wretched little huts, that serve only for 
protection from heat and rain ; especially as the Singualese cannot 
stand y ahicetery very ele Behind these rice-fields is further 
setm @ U0 ergrowth (g) intermingled with ve igh trees, 
ee Accs stands in the foreground a fairly OM iene a tree. 
“ature there makes a very agreeable play in the interchange of 
colours: here however the principal objects, such az houses, 
rivers, and other figures, are omitted, and this is represented 
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simply as a waste. In the foreground (4) are seen a number of 

in , as they are accustomed to go on their pilgrimages with 
their wives and children ; for they are able with littl ceremony 
in public places to prepare and eat their food in the pota and pans 
that they carry with them, and after having taken their meal and 
rested, to journey on, which, when several of such troops march 
together, forms a pleasant sight. Whenever they wish to stay 
the night, and do not find a hut (which are to be met with almost 
everywhere), their ftampat ** leaf has to serve them instead of a 
house, the scrap of cloth that they have round their bodies instead 
of the mat as a covering and bed, the fire, which they speedily 
kindle and keep alight as a guard against tigers, elephants, and the 
like, and in suchwise they can live anywhere. The figures given 
here show them in their ordinary dress. 5 


The last plate shows “ Another view of the said Adams- 
Berg, taken not far from the aforementioned resting-place 
Kawatta.” Of this we have the following description :— 


Another view of the aforesaid resting place Kawatta is hero 
given, from which the good reader may judge what a difference 
distance makes, though this view was taken at only a short 
distance from the former. In the previous view we had the tree 
(b) behind the house, but now we see it on one side thereof, ancl 
the stem is visible down to the ground, without any special 
difference being remarked in the roof, Right below ia soon & 
small stream %* (c), which makes a very effective picture with its 
winding course. Across it is a bridge '* (dq), guch as is made by 
the Singualese, and which consists simply of a nuraber of berrndy tis 
canes fastened together side by side resting on some rough 


But we have wandered away rather too long from our sketch, 
to which we return, and notice the beautifully interspersed 
thickets (¢) with the rice-fields (/) lying between, which notwith- 
standing the slight alteration of the position look much prettier 
here than in the preceding view, because more of them are to be 
eeen in this than in that. Adams-Berg (g) is in lke manner, 
though not much, seen with a different aspect, and stands 
out prominently behind the forest. The other mountains (/) 
also are seen much better here, as the position from which this 
view was taken is somewhat higher than the former one, so that 
one can see better into the stream and fields and over the forest 
and undergrowth. Anyone that 15 4 connoisseur of drawing and 
familiar with landscapes will easily be able to decide that these 
sketches were taken from nature, and are no invented and self- 
evolved drawings ; seeing that one can perceive exactly such 
alterations of distance and position when o prospect is put before 
us on paper, and afterwards make only a slight change in position 
both in height and also to the side. 


According to Heydt, as quoted above, Baron van Imhoff 
paid two visits to Mulgiri-gala during his tenure of office as 
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Governor of Ceylon (1736-40), but of these I have no details. 
A little over a quarter of a century later, however, another 
Dutch Governor of Ceylon, a native of Colombo moreover, 
Iman Willem Falck '* (August 9, 1765, to February 6, 1785), 
visited the rock; and though no account of this visit has 
come down to us, some of the results thereof are on record. 
In Upham’s Sacred and Historical Books of Ceylon (1833), vol. 
IIL, the first of the “ Budhist tracts " consists, according to 
the title on p. 1, of “ Five Series of Seventeen Questions on 
the Principal Tenets of the Budhist Faith, addreased to the 
Chief Priests of the Principal Vihares in Ceylon; also to the 
Maha Modliar Rajapakse, by the Dutch Governor,” the first 
series giving the replies of “ Mulgirri Galle, Chief Priest 
Karatotta Oenanse.”™ Then on page 33 commences “ A 
Series of Ninety Queries proposed by the Dutch Governor on 
Points of Budhist Doctrine; also, the Answers thereto by 
the Chief Priest of Mulgiri-galle Vihari,” The first query and 
answer are as follows :— 

Query 1—What signifies Mulgiri-callo, and why is it so 
called ? 


Answer.—Mulgiri-galle signifies a rock lying in the country of 

Giriepawda-ratta, and that has a subterranean cavity,’' in the 

centre of which rock there has been constructed a statue of 

Budhu ;"" and, a3 a series of offerings are made at the place, and 

_ 88 the rock is in size superior to any other in that quarter, it is 
therefore called the Mulgiri-galle, or chief rock.’ 

Then on page 75 we have the following question and 

76. Is the state of Mulgiri-gallo the same as when the King 
Moottusiwe reigned ? 

Yos, it is pow in the vory same state." 

A little further on commences what is described on page 81 
as the “ Translation of a Cingalese Compendiots Description 
ofthe Budhist Doctrine, and of the Edification of the Famous 
Pagoda upon Adam's Peak [sic /], denominated Mulgirri-galle ; 
sent, on the 3d of December, 1766, to His Excellency the 
Honourable Iman Willem Falck, Doctor of Law, Governor 
and Director of the Island of Ceylon and its Dependencies, in 
compliance with His Excellency's desire (when in the Pagoda 
Mulgirri-galle), by the High Priest residing there, named Suc 
(sic, for Sri] Bandare Metankere Samenore Samewahanse.”” 1% 
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This title raises hopes that are not fulfilled ; for the promised 
“description ...... of the edification of the famous pagoda 
_..+.. denominated Mulgirri-galle ” after all resolves itself 
into the following meagre statement, with which the compen- 
dium ends (p. 106) :— 

Another king of this island, called Diewoni-patisse, who 
resided in the city Anuradhe-pura, caused, in the 509th year after 
the birth of Roedoo [sic], in consequence of the happiness which 
consisted in his doctrine, this pagoda, called Mullogirri, to be 
erected in a most splendid manner, which is situated within the 
Girrewadoloosda-haspattoo [sic]; “* and, with the consent of the 





no ry Villages, and many people, caused great sacrifices to be 
made therein, from which time also it has remained in the same 

On page 134 commences “ A further account of the doctrines 
of the Budhists, originally written in the Dutch language in 
questions and answers, as proposed to the Candians, and 
answered by them.” Among these questions and answers we 
find the following (p. 154) :— 

How is the most sacred law-book or Scripture of the Cingalese 
called ? 

Abidarmepsteke Sattaperkarreneje.'" 

Is the book to be had here ? 
In Candia it is to be had complete : at Mulgirigalle, or Adam's 
Hill!" it ia not complete. 

And this same tract ends as follows (pp. 165-6) :— 

‘Have the Candians any knowledge of Adam and Eve? Was 
Paradise on Ceylon, and did Adam leave the imprint of his foot 
on the hill called Adam's Peak ? Is the lake found there eaid to 
have originated from the tears shod by Eve,"* on account of her 
sins ? Are Adam and Evorepresented by the images in the temple 
of Mulgiri-gallo ? What idols are those which have the shape of 
women fT 

The Candians have nc knowledge of Adam or Eve, &c. The 
footsteps visible on the hill called Adam's Peak is that of Guadma 
Budhu. The large images in the temple of Mulgiri-galle are 
images of Budhu alone ; the smaller ones are thoge of the inferior 
gods. Wherever pictures of women are found painted on walls, 
they represent former queens and princesses, of whom accounts 
are to be found in Cingaleso books. 


The above passages are interesting. In the first place we 
learn that Governor Falck paid a visit to Mulgiri-gala at some 
date previous to December, 1766,’ and that he propounded 
to the chief incumbent of the vihara there a long series of 
questions on the subject of Buddhist doctrine, all of which 
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were duly answered in writing. Falck seems, however, not 
to have been satisfied with the complaisant manner in which 
the priests and other natives at Mulgiri-gala had confirmed 
the absurd belief of former visitors that the rock was the burial 
place of Adam and Eve, and to have taken an opportunity 
(when, does not appear) of appealing to the Kandyans on this 
point (together with others). So, in the second place, we 
have a definite and conclusive statement exploding once and 
for all the fond delusion about Adam and Eve. 

We now come to Eritish times ; and the first reference is of 
the earliest years of the British occupation, at the end of the 
eighteenth century. It occurs in a “ Historical Account of 
Ceylon,” by John Brohier, Provincial J udge of Puttalam, 
printed (from the original manuscript, apparently) in the 
Ceylon Literary Register, 11., 60-4. Towards the end of his 
essay the writer describes the Sinhalese temples, and says :— 

The figure of Vistnon is always near Boodah'™ and (for what 


reason I know not) regularly painted blue."** A Priest in a very 


Calebrated Temple about 1,100 years old, cut out of a very 
Rocky Hill, called Adams Berg (not Adam's Peak), about thirty 
miles from Matura, apologized to me for this Figure being Yellow, 
which was owing to a want of blue Paint, 

John Brohier dates his account from “ Point de Galle, 
March 17th, 1797": but as to when he visited Mulgiri-gala 
he gives us no clue. It is a pity also that he says so little 
regarding the rock, _ 

The first Englishman (or, rather, Scotsman) to visit the 
famous rock,so far as we know,'= was the Rev. James Cordiner, 
who, from May 16, 1799, to May 2, 1804, resided in Ceylon 
as chaplain to the garrison of Colombo and principal of all the 
schools in the Island. His visit took place in the last year of 
the eighteenth century ; and he has not onl y left us the fullest 
description, next to Heydt’s, of the rock, its temples, images, 
&e., and its surroundings, but has accompanied his account 
by two views, drawn by himself, of Mulgiri-gala, one as seen 
from Kahawatta, and the other as seen near at hand, In his 
Description of Ceylon (1807), I., 167, Cordiner tells us that on 
June 21, 1800, the Governor of Ceylon, Hon. Frederick North, 


_ left Colombo on a tour round the Island,“ our author, among 


others, accompanying him, On August 3 in the evening the 
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vice-regal party reached Matara, and on the 5th ~ the writer 
set out, attended only by servants, to visit the Christian 
schools in the interior part of this province.” Passing by 
Dondra, Cordiner arrived at Dikwella, and thence, through 
Kahawatta, at ‘‘Mulgeerelenna.””' A kraal was in course of 
preparation in the Giruwa pattu, and on the road were seen 
preparations for driving in the herd. 

Arriving at “the stupendous mountain of stone, called by the 
Dutch Adam's Brecht .** or Berg; by the Cingalese Mulgeere- 
jenna alias Mulgeeregalla,” #*" Cordiner proceeds to describe the 
difficulty of the climb to the summit, by 545 steps of hewn 
stone, some hollowed out in the face of the perpendicular rock, 
with iron chains secured on the side, He then gives an 
enthusiastic description of the scenery as seen from the top, 
and continues :— 


On the second flat from the top is the entrance into a remarkable 
cave. By some violent convulsion the solid mass seems to have 
been split asunder; the perforation at first descending perpen- 
dicularly, then slanting and issuing out, about the middle of the 
rock, in a round orifice through which we see the light, and part 
of the country below. People have gone down into the cave, and 
when at the end of it could discover no means of descending to the 
ground. On the same flat stands an elegant boga/a, or hallowed 
fig-tree, having a circular wall, three feet high, built, at some 
distance, round it, the intermediate space filled with earth, anc 
a small temple erected under the shade of its spreading boughs. 

About halfway up the staircase are two gloomy temples 
contiguous to one another ; they are both caverns excavated out 
of the solid rock. Front walls and tiled roofs are united to a 
projecting cliff, which is formed within into arched domes. In 
each of these temples is an image of Buddha, in 4 reclining 
posture, forty-five feet in length, and of a proportionable breadth, 
formed of stone and plaster. There are likewise a great many 
statues, of the common size, standing in ranks, all in the dress of 
Buddha, and called his disciples. The inner walls are covered 
with hieroglyphic paintings, not meanly executed. 

Describing the surroundings of the place, he continues :-— 

There is something so extravagantly romantic in those 5a- 
questered spots that they inspire the mind with unusual pleasure. 
A traveller, who delighta to contemplate the face of sportive 
nature, may there behold her unblemished features and undisguised 
charms ; and a person who is fond of meditation, and recollection 
of past events, may here enjoy all the luxury of solitude. Every 
discordant passion is lulled to rest: the most complacent bene- * 
volence warms the soul; and the mind triumphs in unbounded 
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the sublimity and beauty, of the scenes probably equal any 
combination which rural grandeur can display. Whilst employed 
in contemplating them, the power of utterance is lost in silent 
admiration, and the eye wanders with astonishment and rapture 
from the rocky brow of the lofty mountain to the rich pastures 
of tho fertile valley. 

According to the next writer whom I shall quote, Mulgiri-gala 
was visited by a British Governor in the person of “Sir Thomas 
Brownrigg " ; but, as no date is given, lam uncertain whether 
Sir Thomas Maitland (1805-12) or Sir Robert Brownrigy 
(1812-22) is meant : and I have found no contirmation of the 
statement. The writer referred to, John Deschamps, spent 
nine years (1828-37) in Ceylon as an officer of the Royal 
Artillery, and in 1845 published in London a folio volume 
entitled Scenery and Reminiscences of Ceylon, containing, 
besides a sketch of the history of Ceylon (taken from previous 
writers), a set, of twelve lithographic Plates from drawings by 
himself, with accompanying descriptions. Plate X. represents 
“The Rock of Mulkirrigalle,”’ but the descriptive account 
does not contain matter of sufficient interest to justify its 
reproduction at length. 

The writer omits to tell us in what year he visited Mulgiri-gala, 
so that I am not sure if I am right in placing it before, instead 
of after, the next account that I shall quote, by an officer who 
was in Ceylon contemporaneously with Deschamps. This was 
Major Forbes (1826-37) ; and he, it is evident, was attracted 
thither, not on account of any natural beauty in the surround- 
ings, but from an interest in ancient Buddhist remain®. 
At the beginning of 1834 Forbes made an archwological tour 
in the Southern Province, a description of which is given in 
his Seven Years in Ceylon (1841), I1., chap, VII. (pp. 191-2), 
His account is very brief: it runs as follows :-— 

From Tangalla I turned inland for twelve miles, to visit the 
Buddhist temples of Mulgiri. This rock is about three hundred 
and fifty feet in height, perpendicular on three sides, but attached 
on the north to a low, rocky range, of which it forms the 
abrupt termination. The small level spot on the summit, from 


which tl On oxtensive view over the southern maritime 
provinces, is surmounted by a dégoba : the ascent is not difficult, 
- Stone steps being placed wherever the rock was too steep to be 

easily surmounted. ‘The dwellings of the priests of the establish- 
ment are situated near the base of the rock; and behind then, 
where there is an overhanging ledge, the remains of the oldest 
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temples, now in ruins, may be distinguished. The new temples, 
as they are called, are oxcavated under a ledge within a little 
distance of the summit, and are in good repair. The rock 
temples of Mulgiri, although similar in design, are every way 
inferior to those at Dambool: the old temples were formed 
by Saidatissa in the second century before Christ; Kaluna 
Detootissa completed the new temples in the seventh century of 
the Christian era. 

To the last sentence Forbes appends a footnote, as follows :— 

The inscriptions at Mulgiri consist of a few words in the square 
or Nagara character, and two lines of Cingaleso, of little import 
and no value. '** 

The next writer whom I shall quote visited Mulgiri-gala some 
thirty-five years after Forbes, and has left an even more 
meagre description, though his poetical and antiquarian tastes 
fitted him to deal fully with the rock from its various aspects 
I refer to Mr. Thomas Steele, C.C.S., who, when in charge 
of the Hambantota District, employed his leisure time in 
translating into English versh the well-known Siphalese poem 
by Alsgiyavanna Mohottila, Kusa Jalakaya. This was 
published in London in 1871, with an appendix of notes, 
among which is an interesting account of * Buddhistic and 
other Remains in the Hambantota District.” In this occurs 
the following passage (pp. 262-3) :-— 

....+. Ancient inscriptions carved on granite rocks are to be 
met with in great plenty all over the district, as at Vadigala, 
between Tangalla and Hambantota, Angulakolawala, and 
Mulgiri-gala. 


Mulgiri-gala is one of the most flourishing and picturesque 
Buddhist monasteries in, the province, and is kept in admirable 
order. The priests are extremely courteous to strangers, for 
whose reception’ a hall has been built. Mention is made of the 
place in Sinhalese chronicles so early as 120 2.c.'*—an antiquity 
to which, it need hardly be said, no monastic establishment in the 
West can lay claim. 

The view in the early morning from the lofty rock on which 
the d4goba stands is very beautiful. On the shoulder of the rock 
ig the cave, converted into a temple, now filled with figures of 
Buddha in various attitudes. The lands belonging to the monas- 
tery are of considerable extent and value. 


When Mr. Steele visited Mulgiri-gala, he does not state ; but 
it was probably between 1565 and 1870. 

A few years later the temple-rock was visited by the well- 
known writer and artist Miss C. F. Gordon Cumming, under 
the following circumstances. In response to an invitation 
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from Bishop Jermyn, Miss Gordon Cumming arrived in Ceylon 
early in 1873, and spent the whole of that year and a large 
part of the next in the Island, visiting all parts of it, and 
painting the most striking scenes. Her account of this sojourn 
is embodied in her book Two Happy Years in Ceylon, published 
in 1892. In chapter XXI. of this book (vol. IM) she records 
a tour on the southern coast, made in September (and October 
probably), 1873; and on pages 209-11 we read of her visit 
to the mountain. 

Miss Gordon Cumming made a painting of Mulgiri-gala, 
which has been exhibited at various times, together with her 
other pictures of Indian and Ceylon scenes, but has unfor- 
tunately not been reproduced in any of her books: otherwise 
it would be interesting to compare it with the earlier drawings 
of Arent Jansen, Cordiner, and Deschamps. 

The latest writer that I know of who has given a deserip- 
tion of a visit to Mulgiri-gala is'Mr. R, Burleigh Campbell, 
formerly of the Public Works Department in Ceylon, In 1884 
Mr. Campbell published in London a small volume entitled 
A Trip to Tissa, Ceylon. (It contains two other sketches 
besides.) Though Mr. Campbell gives himself and the other 
persons mentioned in his narrative fictitious names, we need 
not assume that the incidents related are other than true. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Campbell was an ardent ‘‘ sportsman,’’ 
and his account is marred by descriptions of such ‘‘ sport” as 
the shooting of beautiful and harmless birds, Mr. Campbell, 
with a companion, arrived at Tangalla at the beginning of 
June, 1881, An account of his visit to Mulgtri-gala is con- 
tained in chapter ITT. 

As frontispiece to his book Mr. Campbell gives a drawing 
of the Tangalla resthouse: I wish that instead he had given 
a view of Mulgiri-gala—a far worthier object for his pencil. 

My own visit to Mulgiri-gala took place in January, 1890, 
in company with my brother, Mr, A. M. Ferguson, jr., who 
wrote 4 short account of our trip, which was printed in the 

Ceylon Literary Register, IV., 191-2. 
We tried to find the height of the rock by dropping a rope 
from the summit ; but the cord was far too short. On inquiring 
at the Surveyor-General’s office in 1890, I was informed that 
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the altitude of Mulgiri-gala was not recorded there; whether 
it has since been ascertained I do not know.* 

I searched in vain for the stone with Arent Jansen’s name 
and the pair of compasses. The whole platform has been relaid 
(perhaps more than once) since his time, and his memorials have 
disappeared. But, very curiously, Mr. W. H. Jansz, of 
Tangalla, has in his possession a stone that the priests at 
Mulgiri-gala allowed him to remove from the rock (I do not 
know from what part), which bears the following inscription :— 


A = / Bd. 






“The figures,” Mr. Jansz informed me, “are somewhat 
defaced, but the 17 is quite clear.” 

Not a single Dutch map of Ceylon, as far as I know (not 
even Valentyn’s), enters Mulgiri-gala ; and very few English 
ones give the name, The earliest appears to be that in 
Cordiner’s work (1807), where we find a sugar-loaf peak 
of exaggerated size with the name “ Mulgeerelenna.” 
Capt. Schneider's map (1822) has ~ Moelkirigalle or Adam's 
Mt.’ I possess a copy of this map bound up with Casie 
Chitty’s Gazetteer, on which the original owner has marked 
with a black line “My tour in the Island in 1828," and it 
appears from this that he visited Mulgiri-gala in going round 
the coast from Colombo to Trincomalee, whence he sailed for 
Madras in 1830 (having come to Manndr from “ Ramnad, 
Madura, &c.,” in the latter year). That he was a military 
officer seems certain ; but who he was, Idonot know. There 
are three names written on the back of the map, the first 
two having been erased, viz., R. Armstrong, Heyland, and 
Pearson, Perhaps someone else can identify the traveller as 
one of these. Fraser's map (1862) has “ Moolgiriagalle.” 


NN _ —_ —= 








* The Survey Office has no height worked out for Mulgiri-gala, It 
is only a minor point.—B., Ed. Sec. 
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NOTES. 


‘ It is universally known among the Sinhalese resident in its 
vicinity as Makiri-gala. That this corruption of the name was 
current two hundred years ago is evident from the first extract 
from Valentyn given below. 

® On these see infra. 

2 Mah. 36, 127 (p. 149 of Eng. trans.). 

* Seo Mah. 57,37; 78,7-10. “ Sela tariyotana"’ means “ the 
abode among the rocks.”’ 

* The dates given by Turnour for the reign of Suddhé Tissa 
are 137-119 B.c.; but the table of chronology as given by 
Wickremasinghe at p. 142 of Epigraphia Zeylanieca, I, gives 77-59 
B.C. On that page the editor attributes to this king the names 
found in the Ritigala inscription No. 1, viz.. Devanapiya 
Maharaja Gamini Tisza. 

* Turnour, on p. ii.,of his Introduction to the Mahdvanea, speaks 
of “ Mulgirigalla wihare, a temple built in the reign of Saidaitissa 
about 130 years before the birth of Christ": from which one 
would suppose that he identified Mulgiri-gala with Dakkhinagiri ; 
but in his Index he describes the latter as “a wiharo at Anuridha- 
pura.” The Rajdvaliya (Eng. trans,, 44)says that “Sedétisaa. ... 
built the....Mulgirigala Vehera,” which shows that the writer 
identified it with the Dakkhinagiri vihira. The Pujdvaliya says 
only that Sedé Tissa “ built the viharas Di har , &c.”” 

* This is = gpenedy eeponey. ; but, according to Wickre- 
masinghe (Ep. Zeyl.. T., 156) his predecessor Kasea IV. reigned 
from $63 or 967 to 080 or 984 a.n. ta 

* Mah. 35, 5; 36, 12, 13, 35, 107 (see also 37, 32), 

* Mah. 36, 33. 

In the same letter, quoted above, Mr. Wijesinha wrote : 
“ Although T have waded through the Rasavcchini, Thupavansa, 
Pajdévaliya, and other books, IT am Orry tO say my search has 
proved fruitless. I wrote to several priests in the Southern 
Province, and consulted others who ought to know somethin. 
about such matters, but equally fruitless were my efforts in that 
direction.” 

4B. Gunaatkara’s “A Contribution to the History of Ceylon,” 24, 

™ Sinhalese text and Upham's Sacred and Hist. Books. 

“ Upham's Mahdransi (p. 235) says that “ Dettetiaea,... 
caused to be erected the places of worship called... .Mulgiri- 
wihare; but no credit can be given to this very faulty version, 
The Rajavali, also a late compilation, though embodying valuable 
traditional matter, says (Eng. trans, 1) that “ K : ar 
Tissa....caused to be erected four vihéras,”’ among them ‘ Mul- 
Gii-eele.” (Upham’s version has“ the daggoba Mulking [sic] -gala 

ihari.”’) 

“ Cirea 1250 and 1550 (see Wickremasinghe's Sinhalese 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, 35, 73). 

“ See Bell, Rep. on Kégalla Dist,, 81, 


Ld 
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4 See the list in Upham's Sacred and Hist. Books, I11., 167-93. 

" See Turnour's Mahdvansa, Introd., IT. 

18 See his Cat. of Pali... . Manuscripts, 2 

1 Even so late as 1829 Upham, in his History and Doctrine of 
Buddhism (73), has “....the Badhist temple of Moellegirri-galle, 
on Adam's Peak." Turnour, in the Introduction to his Maha- 
vanea, in referring to “‘ the grossest errors" with which Upham’s 
work “abounds,” quotes the above among other examples, and 
sarcastically comments that the statement is like saying that 
“ Salisbury Cathedral stood on Westminster Abbey.” 

™ In his Ost-Indische Reiss-Beschreibung (Bern, 1669), 172-3. 
See also Ceylon Lit. Heg., L., 384. 

1 See C. Lit. Reg., V1i., 98. 

% Deniel Parthey, Burgers in Franckenberg, Oat-Indische wna 
Persianische Neun-jahrige Kriegs-Dienste, &c., Nirnberg, 1698. 
His work is of very little value, much of the contents being 
appropriated from previous writers, while of his own experences 
he tells comparatively little. Some of the years he spent in Ceylon 
are passed over in complete silence. The book is illustrated with 
plates, many of them entirely fanciful. 

#@ Laurens Pijl (1680-92). 

“@ 7 can find no reference elsewhere to this embassy from 
Persia. . 

Why only seven, is not evident. 

* That is, German miles = about four English. The distance 
ia exaggerated. 

? Arecanut (Malay pinang). 

ej ipare the measurements given in the extracts from 
Valentyn and Heydt. 

* A plate (purely imaginary) is given to illustrate this. It ts 
entitled “« Adama berg" (N.B.), and depicts an extraordinary rocky 
hill or mountain, with so many peaks as to resemble a fir-cone, 
up which three men are climbing, two of them clinging to chains, 
At the base (not the summit) is a huge cave, in which lie side by 
side eight figures swathed from head to foot in grave-clothes, 
while above their heads are suspended burning lamps. A greater 
caricature of either Adam's Peak or Mulgiri-gala could hardly be 


imagined. 
* Compare Herport’s statement above, and Heydt's below. 
a News Ost-Indiache Reise,....Herans gegeben von Christoph 


Langhanss. Leipzig, 1705. (See also (. Lat. Reg., IL. , 54 ef seq.) 

1 C/, Heydt's statement infra. 
‘ed On this, see my translation of Couto, in C. A. & J, 2A., 
108, n. 6. 

* He was never in Ceylon. | 

* Mr. A. Spence Moss, Public Works Department, in 4 paper 
entitled “ Valentyn’s Account of Adam's Peak,” printed in the 
C. A. 8. Journal, VIL., 47-56, gives a very faulty translation of 
most of Helmont’s letter, and other extracts from Valentyn’s 
account, but entirely fails to notice the confusion, though he 
meserts that the absurd illustration of Adam’s Peak given by 
Valentyn is a representation of Arangala (Nalanda) Peak. 
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This is the more remarkable in that W. Skeen, in his valuable 
monograph on Adam's Peak (1870) had written (pp. 71-2): 

“Elsewhere he [Valentyn] furnishes a notable instance of the 
inaccuracy of his own information, by minutely describing the 
temples and imagea of Mulkirigala—a precipitous rock, near 
Matara, called by the Dutch Adam's Berg—aa if they existed 
on the mountain of the Sri-pida. Philalethes, accepting this 
statement as correct, endorses it in his history ; and d Upham and 
others, following him, perpetuate the error; although Cordiner, 
who is constantly quoted by Philalethes, and who does not seem 
to have been acquainted with Valentyn's work, in that part of his 
tour round the land which contains the route from Matara to 
Tangalla, describes the same place, which was still called by Dutch 
residents Adam's Brecht or Berg.” 

™ Valentyn does not say where he obtained this document, or 
by whom it was written and when, all of which we should like to 

7 A misprint for Mockeregalle. This is the earliest instance 
I have met with of the use of this name by a European 
writer. 

* Compare Dr. A. K. Cooméraswimy's Medieval Sinhalese Art, 
chap. VIII. and appendix; also Daniel Parthey’s statement 
above, and Heydt’s below. 
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‘* 7 am not sure what is meant by “at the other side of the 
mountain.” 


This is a manifest error. Heydt (infra) more correctly says 
that the chamber contained an image of “ the goddess Magia,” 
by which is evidently intended May4 Dévi, the mother of Buddha. 
“ Diegodde ” here is apparently a copyist’s blunder for (Dutch) 
“de godin" (the goddess), and that, in turn, is a mistranslation 
of dévi, which in this connection means not a goddess but a queen 
oF princess. 


Ft. in. 

4? The head is in circumference 2 i= 
The ears... me of 1 — 
The nose .. aa = ns 
The mouth .? s — 64 
The shoulder-blade - es 5 3 
The palm of the hand a is — Bt 
The middle finger ae i — 10 
The nail of the same RE sti — 

Tt will be noticed that in this case the mes ita of the 





arms, the soles of the feet, the great toe and the nail 
are omitted. The reason appears to be simply that had these 
been inserted the printer would have had to “carry over” to the 
next page. 

“ A digoba. See Heydt, infra, who makes the height 12 feet. 

* KRurakkan. 

“ This paragraph is, apparently, by Valentyn. 

* Govert Helmont, or Van Helmont as Valentyn calls him in 
his Beschryving van Batavia, 389, where he is mentioned as one of 
the Procureura of Batavia in 1694. When he was in Ceylon, I do 
not know; nor what position he held at Tuticorin when he 
wrote this letter. 

‘ Cornelis Joan Simons, Governor of Ceylon from May, 1703, 
to November, 1707. (See, regarding him, R. G. Anthonisz’s 
Rep. on Dutch Records, 30, note f.) 

#8 In the memoir of Governor Thomas van Rhee, 1697, portions 
of which are translated in the C. A. 8. Journal for 1871-2, mention 
is made (p. 3) of “The ‘ pugger’ Moracade garrisoned with 
‘Toepas’ soldiers and lying in the middle of the Gerewye." 
This enables us to identify the location of the pagar (Malay = 
stockade) with Malhikada (alias Mahavela) in Giruwé Pattuwa 
East, which in Capt. Schneider's map of Ceylon (1822) is entered 
as “ Marakatte,"" and in the map in Pridham'’s Ceylon as “ Mara- 
kade,” while Arrowsmith's map of January 1, 1803, in Percival’s 
Ceylon shows “ Marakatte" as a division of the “ Girrawys- 
pattoe.” Heydt (see infra), in his plan of * Catuna” (Katuwana) 
calla it “‘ Mara-Gattie,” and in his description of “Catuna™ he 

s the name “ Maragatte.” It is now a very insignificant 
village. Helmont’s statement, that Mulgiri-gala is “close to” 
Malhakada, is very incorrect, the places being some 12 miles 
= eas nearly rpm Perhaps he waa confusing Malhikada with 
Kahawatta. 
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The writer was mistaken as regards nudity: the images of 
Ruddha are always clothed, though tho robes are l 


generally 
ropresented as close-fitting and almost transparent. (Cy. Heydt's 
étatementa below.) 

ts Of course the Sinhalese did not call the images by these 
names, tnless it were to please the credulous Hollanders. 

“’ According to Valentyn (Jav. Zaaken v. d. Godsdienst, 74), 
Feico Weylama arrived at Batavia from Amsterdam on April 5, 
1685, and left for Ceylon in September of that year. In the 
Zaaken v. d. Godsdienst van Ceylon, 416 d, Valentyn records the 
sending of this man to Ceylon, and says that he was stationed in 
Jaffnapatnam on his arrival, but for how long he did not know, 
nor does he tell us anything further of Weylema. C. A. L. van 
Troostenburg de Bruyn, however, in his valuable Biographisch 
Woordenboek van Oost-Indische Predikanten, states (p. 477) that 
Feico Weilama, Weylsama, or Wylsma, wae isferred from 
Jafinapatnam in the same year of his arrival there, 1655, to 
Mature, where he died in 1697. 

“ ‘The document printed by Valentyn (given above) makes the 
length 1 ft. 6 in.: so also Heydt (infra). 

“ Port. balhador (male); balhadeira (female), ‘‘ dancer,” is 
probably intended. The idea of the patriarchs dressed as 
devaddsia is certainly comical. 

This js, of course, the ndga Muchalinda, who sheltered the 
Buddha during the sat satiya (see A. K. Coomariswimy, op. eit. 
88 and pl. XVIIL.). 

“* Regarding this inscription, see Heydt injra. 

"| That is, with no entrance. 

«@ A bo-tree, which the Dutch writers generally refer to by this 
opprobrious name (see Heydt infra, C. Lit. Reg., IV., 92, 
Upham’s Sacred and Hist. Books, II., 147 and ef. C. A. 8. 
Journal, XI., 147). 

“? The word in the original is tyfferende, the verb tyfferen being 
used by the Dutch in Ceylon (and other parts of the East) in the 
kense of ** to draw (toddy),” toddy-drawers being termed tiffidoors 
oF tyfferaars (eee Val., Ceylon, 2). I believe these words originate 
= Tivar (pl. of Tivan), the name of the toddy-drawing caste in 


«! Tamil kalam, basin, bowl. (Cj. M. Lit. Reg., 1V., 156, where 
the footnote is inaccurate.) 

“ The bo-tres here spoken of is apparently one of those depicted 
and described by Heydt (infra), who, however, says nothing of 
the “ ever-distilling root " and its potent sap, though he ascribes 
similar virtue to the water of the little tank there. 

“ The writer seems to be mixing up two of the four great annual 
K. Coomaris wimy, op. on. 37, aa). 

© Regarding whom seo Rep. on Duich Records, 31, note §. 

“ The title on the plato has “ prospect” for “ view,” “accurate™ 
for “ concise,” and “ curiosities " for “ remarkable things." 

” This tiew is taken from the south. 

* This may, or may not, be true. 
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™ These are the oldest caves, and when Forbes visited the rock 
in 1834 (almost exactly a hundred years after Arent Jansen’s 
visit) were in ruins (see infra). The contents as they existed at 
the end of the 17th or beginning of the 18th century are described 
in the anonymous documents printed by Valentyn and given 
above. Heydt further on, after describing the five caves on the 
upper platean, dismisses these as unworthy of notice. 

7"! ‘These statements are on the whole correct, only by “ first 
man "’ the Sinhalese monks meant that Buddha was nardeabho 
or dipedutiamo, “ chief of men."” We see here how the “ Adam ™ 
fiction originated. 

™ Heydt's statement and his drawing from Arent Jansen’s 
sketch are here incorrect, The fissure runs from the summit of 
the mountain downwards. 

™ Here again Heydt seems to have mistaken Jansen's sketch, 
What he describes as having “ the appearance of a tree " was, in 
all probability, one of the large trees standing in front of the lower 
part of the fissure. 
_ ** In the plate this letter is in the wrong place: it should ba 
higher up to the left, where there is a gap in the rock, and where, 
by means of a magnifying glass, will be seen the two coconut 
trees spoken of by Heydt when deséribing the “place of 





"* In Cordiner’s time (see infra) these had increased to twenty; 
I counted seventeen. 

” This refers to long extracts quoted by Heydt from Baldwus’s 
Afgoderye der Oost-Indische Heydenen (Idolatry of the East Indian 
Heathens), which, however, have nothing to do with Buddhism, 
but relate entirely to Hinduism, 

* That is, bé-gaho. Heydt constantly confounds initial 4 
and p. On the plate he has Bagoh, Bahaga. 

* Bee supra, note *, 

Cf. C. Lit. Reg., IV., 86. 

" Apparently the banyan and the bo are meant. 

*! See supra, note 7, 

** On the plate this letter is very indistinct. 

“ Cj. supra, C. A. 8. Journal, XX., 111, note *, Skeen's Adam's 
Peak, 76, note. 

“ The contents of this cave are fully deseribed further on. 

“' This is probably a misapprehension. 

" CL supra, note ™*. 

ae on we have bramines. The use of this word to 
descrik monks is another proof of Heydt's ignorance of 
Buddhism. | = 


“ All this is highly probable. 

™ By “there” is meant Java, where Van Imboff arrived from 
Ceylon in April, 1740, Heydt leaving for Europe towards the end 
of that year. Of Van Imboff’s visits to Mulgiri-gala there is no 
record-in print that I know of: perhaps the Dutch archives 
contain some references to them. Regarding Van Imhoff, see 
Rep, on Dutch Records, 32, note *. 
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" Tt isa eS en that Heydt was not able in f to visit Mulgiri- 


gala, as, had he done so, he would doubtless bh ave given us drawings 
more free from inaccuracy than are those made by him from 
Arent Jansen’s sketches. | 

* In Francois |'Estra's Relation ow Journal dun Voyage fait 
aux Indes Orientales, published in 1677, at p. 124 is a plate of 
characters copied by the author from “ the tomb of the first man 
Adam "" at the foot of a high mountain in the vicinity of Trinco- 
malee, Several of the characters are very like some in Heydt's 
plate, and the inscription may be an ancient Sinhalese one ; but 
it has been so inaccurately ee that it is impossible to read it. 
I cannot identify the place described by I'Estra. 

aT) nothing of these, except the one referred to by 

eyes (see supra). 

“ That is, the annual letters written to Europe by the 
Jesuits. 

* This curious error is copied from Linschoten (see C. A. 5. 


_ Journal, XX., 191, note *). 


™ According to Couto they did both. 

* IT do not know what authority Heydt had for this assertion: 
probably none. 3 

" This description of the method employed by Arent Jansen 
to obtain what are now known as “ estampages"’ is of much 
interest. 

* The scales on the plates give 14 inch = 1 foot for Nos, 1 to 8, 
1% inch = | foot for Nos. 9 and 10, and 1,4 inch = 1 foot for the 
** hieroglyphics.”" 

1 Ba pra, 

i Thisis No. 74a of E. Miiller (see infra). 

1 On Nos. 3 and 5 to 8 see Mr. Henry Parker's remarks 
further on. 

102 On these, see infra. 

4 Sic im the original. 

This is about right, as far as [ can remember. 

1% This is the inscription 744 of E. Miller (see infra). The 
name mentioned by Heydt seams to be intended for Bambaren- 
dagéwatta; but whether there is still such a garden I do not 
know, 

1” See Mr. Parker's remarks on these infra. Miller does not 
appear to have seen this inscription: at any rate, he does not 
mention it. I cannot say if the name Waipolagéwatta is atill 
extant. 

8 On thease see Mr. Parker's explanations in/ra. 

i Both Heydt and his artist friend seem to have beer fatcte 
oredulous, | 

“8 The Pannebakkery, on the road to Hanwella (see Casie 
Chitty’s Gazetteer, 181). The Sinhalese name is Kohilawatta. 

8 Unfortunately this promise is unfulfilled. 

it ‘This is No. 2 of Heydt. 

13 This is No. 9 of Heydt. 

14 This is No. 3 of Hoydt. 

uu ‘This ia No. 4 of Heydt. 
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"# On the plate this word is spelt with a 6. It has here 
the alternative meaning of “idol” (see Hobson-Jobson, #. v. 
" Paooda"’}, 

™ Compare the measurements of this and the other chambers 
and images with those given in the document printed by Valentyn 
(supra). 

'* This description is not very lucid, and does not seem to agree 
with the plate. 

'™* ‘The usual flame-crnament found on the heads of images of 
Buddha. 

i Cy, Cordiner, 1., 188. It was not “the native custom™ to 
bore the ears when Heydt wrote, the practice having died out long 
before (eee C. A. 8. Journal, Vol. XX., No, 60, p. 339, note *). 

' The plate shows that the image was clothed in the usual 
close-fitting, semi-transparent robe, modelled on the body by the 

“* These are probably Buddha's chief disciples. 

™ This is the Vessantara Jdtaka, a favourite subject for paint- 
ing on the walls of vihdras (see A. K. Coomariswiimy, op. cit, 41 
and frontispiece). 

14 That is, a lotus (see A. K. Coomariswimy,op. cit. 95-6, and 
plates XV., XVI., XVIII., XTX.). 

1 See supra. 

'™ This parenthetical explanation is Heydt's. 

"7 The colouring had probably worn off. 

1 See supra, note "*, 

4 Regarding this, see infra. 

™! Then follows a description of Sinhalese music and musical 
instruments. 

™ Tam uncertain what Heydt means by this term. 

_ ** Compare with this and the following plate Cordiner'a draw- 
ing, alao made from Kahawatta. 

™ Only a few years before Heydt's visit to Ceylon fhe Island 
had borne the infliction of Vuyst and Versluys as Governors. 

'™ More probably with cadjans. 

18 Talipot, 

™ The Kiran-ela. 

This bridge had, in Cordiner’s time, given place to a wooden 
one, then “in bad repair." 

™ Heydt here digresses on the subject of Sinhalese bridges and 
his experiences of them. 

'” Regarding whom see Rep. on Dutch Records, 33, note +t. 

' This man was a noted scholar (see Alwis's Sidath Sangarawa, 
Introd., CVIL, CCK XXL). 

“M1 Cf. Cordiner's statement infra. 

“* Tt is strange that only one statue is mentioned. 

“? This is not o likely as the explanation given by Wijesinha, 


™ The pertinence of the question is not clear ; and the answer 
ean only be described as extraordinary, considering that Mutasiva 
reigned (? 307-247 u.c.) two centuries before Saddhi Tissa built 
the first vihéra at Mulgiri-gala. 
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144 This is, I presume, Koratota’s religious appellation. 

“4 Tn his History and Doctrine of Buddhism, 33, Upham cites 
the following “extract .... taken from a Singalese manuscript”: 
*..,. King Devine-petisse, who, in the 809th year | the 
Buddhas death, caused the pagoda of Moellegirri-galle to be 
erected, which is situated within the Gierawadoloosdahaspattoo.” 
The “Singalese manuscript” is evidently the one sent by the 
high priest of Mulgiri-gala to Falck. The date mentioned, corre- 
sponding to 266.4.p., shows that by “ Dieweni-patisse ” (Devenip 
Tis or Dévanampiya Tissa) is really meant Detu Tis or Jett 
Tiassa, who, as we have seen above, is said by several 
authorities to have “ built the Mulgiri vehera.” 

hammapitaka-sattappakerana, the seven divisions of 








Abhidhammapitaka. 
ig fe Hill,” not “" Peak.”’ 

uw? (/. Skeen's Adam's Peak, 58-0. 

1 Perhaps in 1769, since in Bertolacci’s View of the Agricultural 
....Interesta of Ceylon, Appendix A. (pp. 451-77), are printed 
“ Answers given by some of the best-informed Candian Priests, 
to Questions put to them by Governor Falk, in the year 1769, 
respecting the ancient Laws and Customs of their Country.” A 
note at the end says: “The preceding brief account, by question 
and answer, of some of the laws and usages existing and prevailing 
in the Candian territories, was written on the 12th of August, 
1769." 

16 @/, Skeen’s Adam's Peak, 128, note fT. 

ut Cf, A. K. Coomariswimy, op. cil. 164, 171. 

183 | do not count the somewhat mythical Scot spoken of by 
Govert Helmont supra. 

iit See C. Lit. Reg., I1., 205. 

1% “ Mulgiri-lena " means, of course, literally “ Mulgiri cave,” 
but like Rajagiri-lena at Mihintale is applied to the rock as a 
whole. Further on Cordiner gives the name as an alrag. 

188 "There is no such word as brecht in Dutch, and its use here 
seama to be due to some misunderstanding on the part of Cordiner, 

18 Tt is somewhat strange that Cordiner in no case uses the 
popular corruption Makirigala, which, as we have seen, Was 
current a century earlier, as if 1 now. 

1s This is @ mere guess. 

™ ‘The “two lines in Cingalese"’ were probably one of the 
inscriptions given in Heydt's plate. 

1@ This rather begs the question. 

4. Mr. Harswarp then read a note on the Paper by A. Mendis 
Gunasékara Mudaliyar.* 

5. The Hon. Mr. AnuNACHALAM, in commenting on the Paper, 


said that he had been listening attentively to the Paper, which 
had been contributed by one who, during his lifetime, laid the 


“© See Appendix A, page 238, 
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Society under great obligations by the numerous and valuable 
contributions with which he enriched the Society's Journal, and 
which stilleontinued. It was so exhaustive that there was hardly 
anything for him to add. In the early part of the Paper, the 
writer spoke of the rather remarkable reference to Mulgiri-gala. 
It was to be explained by the fact that Mulgiri-gala had been the 
centre of some sectarian sect considered heretical by the authors 
of the Mahdvansa. The ancient rock was certainly of interest 
to them, not only for its antiquity, which dated from before the 
Christian era, but because of the fact that Mr. Turnour found the 
Mahévagea manuscript in its library. But for the discovery of 
that manuscript, the history of Ceylon would still be shrouded 
in mystery. At that tume Mr, Prinsep was wearing himself out 
in deciphering the celebrated Aséka inscriptions which had baffled 
archeologists for years, 

It was most interesting and extraordinary that Mulgiri-gala 
came to be identified by European settlers with Adam's Peak, 
because Adam's Peak had been known from time immemorial ag 
the most important peak in the Island. It was remarkable that 
about 500 years ago there came to Ceylon a Chinese mission, and 
a memorial of the mission had been recently discovered in Galle, 
on a tablet, There should be more reference to the matter, 
whether the Chinese mission came to pay their respects to Adam's 
Peak and to make offerings, or whether they came to make their 
offerings to Adam’s Berg mentioned in the Paper. 


In conclusion, the speaker eaid that he waa sure that they were 
under great obligation for the contribution, and he felt sure they 
Were Unanimous in expressing their appreciation of Mr. Donald 
Ferguson's labours and their regret that he was no longer alive 
to receive that expression of appreciation. 


6. Mr. Hanwarnp said the Paper was exceedingly interesting, 
not only on account of the history of Mulgiri-gala, but also as a 
chapter of the history of human error. The various confusions 
and. mistakes which Mr. Ferguson mentioned were extremely 
interesting, both in reference to local mistakes in regard to Mul- 
giri-gala and the extraordinary delusions of the early visitors 
with regard to local religion. The style in which they described 
the local religion was quite fascinating, and reminded one of 
Herodotus, 


One point he thought was open to doubt, where it was said 
that the German Daniel Parthey went with a body of Persian 
ambassadors on brorses and proceeded from Galle to Adam's 
Peak, Mr. Ferguson considered that they actually went to the 
real Adam’s Peak, although he said that the description was to 
some extent a description of Adam's Berg. It was extremely 
doubtful that those ambassadors travelled from Galle to Adam’s 
Peak. Anybody who travelled in the Sabaragamuwa Province 
would know the number of (dandas one had to traverse, and 
that it was difficult to take a horse through. At os time when 
there were no metalled roads it was extremely difficult country 
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to take horses over. It was improbable that those ambassadors 
had ascended Adam’s Peak in twelve days, and in eight days had 
made the return journey. Of course, given a road, it would be 
perfectly easy. It was more probable that the Dutch took thoee 
Persian ambassadors a trip of sixty miles from Galle to Adam's 
Berg, where the country was comparatively easy, and made 
circuits so as to make it look really longer than it really was. 
The resemblance of the description to Adam's Berg made one 
believe that the German soldier went to Adam's Berg and not to 
Adam's Peak. The possibilities of error on the part of historical 
witnesses were remarkable. He had little doubt that they never 
went to the real Adam's Peak. 


7.. The Hon, Mr. AnvwAcHALaM said he had much pleasure 
. in moving a vote of thanks to His Excellency the Acting Governor 
for having attended that function. It must be very inmouveations 
to him, but being a great scholar himself he never gradged th 
sages given to the Society. They were all very much indebted 


8. Mr. Topor RAsaraxse, Gate Mudaliyir, seconded. 


9. The CHAIRMAN, in returning thanks, said it gave him great 
pleasure to be there that evening, although he confessed the day 
had been a heavy one, beginning with 72 miles motoring and then 
almost the entire time spent among official papers. He should, 
however, have been very sorry to miss being present that night, 
especially since the Paper was one which had attached to it a 
meélancholy interest. It was a Paper written by a gentleman 
who had been a very warm and loyal supporter of the Society 
for a great number of years, and whose death they all deplored. 

The Paper, though extremely interesting, gave less food for 
discussion than was usually the case at those Mectings. It was, 
as Mr. Harward said, curiously illustrative of how easily people 
could misunderstand the obvious. He was especially struck 
by the description of the sedent Buddha with a cobra 
a sunshade over his head, as a description of Mother Eve presum- 
ably in the act of being tempted by the serpent. That was to him 
an entirely new misunderstanding of the imagery of one religion 
by the professors of another. It was peculiarly interesting. 

He had often wondered what connection Adam, the first man 
of the Christian Bible, had to Ceylon, the home of Buddhism. 
He was sure that there were several gentlemen who could enlighten 
him on the point. It was curious to remember, for instance, that 
at the end of the thirteenth century, that Arabian traveller from 
Fez, Ibn Batuta, who made his way as a professional mendicant 
with a certain amount of rascality, as described in his book with 
extreme humour and unconscious gelf-revelation, eventually 
arrived inCeylon. After attacking the local monarch and suggest- 
ing the app appropriateness of at once giving him handsome presents, 
by sheer force and impudence of character he obtained his request. 
His next demand was that ho should be sent to Adam's Peak, 
that he might see the footatép of the first man—the Muhammadan 
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and Christian traditions being the same. Hé was accordingly 
sent. Apparently even in his day, five hundred years ago, the 
tradition throughout the Muhammadan world at any rate was 
that Adam's Peak was the resting place, and that there the 
impression of the footstep of the first man was to be seen, He 
thought that possibly some Member of the Society might at some 
later date give them o Paper on the traditions of the real Adam's 
Peak. It would be of surpassing interest, and he therefore would 
like to throw out the suggestion. 

He thanked the Members present again for the vote of thanks, 


APPENDICES. 


AL 


THE name Wulgiri-gala waa originally applied to the rock on 
which the Buddhist monastery stood, and Mulgiriya to the village 
where the rock was situate (cf. Sigiri-gala and Sigiriya), The name 
Mulgiriya, which is mentioned in the Nampota, the Second Reader 
in the ancient series of Sinhalese Readers, and probably composed 
in the reign of Parakrama Bahu VI. (1410-14624.p,) of Kdtté, is 
one of a class of village names found by adding the Sanskrit word 
girt, meaning ** hill,” “elevation,” “rising ground,” and it has 

‘mlually been superseded by the name Mulgiri-gala, now applied 
to the village as well as to the temple there. In the Kébkila 
Sandésayo (** Message by the Cuckoo ™), @ celebrated poem written 
in the reign of Parikrama Bihu VI. above mentioned, the name 
Girt alone has been used for this rock. This may well be identical 
with the Dakkhind-giri of the Mahdvansa, which is an appropriate 
name, inasmuch as Mulgiri-gala is the southernmost rock in Ceylon. 

Cudotisa, in the inseription cited, ig given by Dr. E. Miller in 


‘his Sessional Report of 1878 as Cadatiea, a form nearer the 


Pali original Saddhdtissa, and the more modern Sinhalese form 
Sadatisa or Sadetica. Saddhdtissa (137-119 Bc.) was the king 
who founded the Buddhist temple and dagaba on this Rock. 


~The name of Cadatisa’s brother, which has been defaced in 


the inscription, was probably no other than the great King 
Dutugemunn (161-137 2.c.), who preceded him. This establishes 
the age and antiquity of the monastery. 
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This monastery has been famed for its collection of ancient 
manuscripts. It was from this temple that Mr. George Turnour 
procured a copy of the Mahdvansa Tikd at a time when it was 
quite unknown even to the High Priests of the Establishments of 
Asgiriya and Malwatta, which, as seats of learning, were at ona 
time the Oxford and Cambridge Universities of Ceylon. It was 
also at this temple that the Oriental scholar, the late Maha 
Mudaliyér L. de Zoysa, while inspecting Temple Libraries in 
1875, discovered an ancient Sinhalese sanné, or paraphrase, of 
Moggallayana’s Pali grammar, which he reported to Govern- 
ment as the most valuable and interesting manuscript he had 
then discovered, and of which the beat scholars of the day had no 
knowledge, 

A. Mexpis GuNasEKARA. 


B. 

[ruins the writer of the letter from Tutucorin, dated September 
19, 1706, and signed Gt. Helmont (ante, note “, p. 230), was not 
Govert Helmont, but Gysbert Helmont of Dryberg, an Aasistent 
in the Dutch East India Company, son of Rev. Reynier Helmont 
and Cornelia Holl. Gyabert Helmont was married to Elizabeth 
van Kemuy, and their children were :— 

(1) Reynier Helmont, Resident of Kilkari, born at Colombo, 
1689, married, 1722, Maria Verschuur, 

(2) Cornelia Helmont, born at Tutucorin, 1692, married 
Jacobus de Vos. : 

(3) Judith Helmont, born at Tutucorin, 1694. 

(4) Anthony Helmont, born at Tutucorin, 1697. 


According to my notes, Rev. Feioo W¥lsma died before March 
7, 1604, his wife being Aeltje Coesvelt. He was stationed at 
Matara from 1685 up to his death at that town. Their children 
were :— 


(1) Sybrandus Wylama of Leeuwarden, Chief of Cananoor, 
1726. 


(2) Maria Wylema, married to Francois Noy. 
(3) Nicolaas Willem Wylama. 

The father-in-law of Sybrandus Wylsma, the Rev. Gerrardus 
roms, wae Predikant of Matara, 1697, : 


There was at Colombo one Arent Jansz of Amsterdam (ante, 
note ™, p. 233). He had retired from the office of “* Baas aan de 
Pannebakkery" when ho married, at Colombo, July 29, 1740, 
Elizabeth Perera of Colombo. This must have been the artist 
referred to by Heydt, who says, “our studio was .... situated 
at the limekiln "* (anée, note '*, p. 233). 






F. H. pr Vos. 
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AcoorpiInG to the account you published of the discussion 
about the Paper on Mulgiri-gala, written by Mr. D, W. Ferguson— 
the late lamented co-editor of the “ Observer "'—the writer of the 
Paper and those who took part in it at its discussion at the Royal 
Asiatic Soctiety say that though this temple in West Giruwé 
Pattuwa was founded before the Christian era it is not mentioned 

The tradition in the Southern Province re this vihira is that 
it was built by King Saddhé Tissa (137 2.0.), and endowed by 
him and his successors from time to time with extensive lands. 

King Saddhé Tisea, among other public works which he carried 
out, ‘in the course of his reign, erected Dakkhindgiri and 
Kallakallena vihdras as well as ..... . his mother’s vihéra”™ 
| MaAdvagea, c. 33). 

Dakkhinagiri is Mulgiri-gala, and the mother's vihdra is in 
Mipam Pattuwa, 

I gala vihara and Nayigala vihdra, both situated in Giruwé 
Pattuwa, are later constructions than Dakkhindgiri vihira, I 
am unable to say when it came to be known as Mulgiri-cala 

As this was the chief of all the rocky temples in the Province, 
it came to be known as Mulgiri-gala vihdra, in preference to its 
ancient name of Dakkhindgiri vihara. 

Galle, November 21, 1911. DAHANAIEA. 


D.f 


Ir is curious that Mulgiri-gala temple bears no trace of any 
attempt on the part of the Portuguese to destroy it. But the sug- 
gestion that they were ignorant of its existence during the century 
and a half that they were in the Island is highly improbable. — 

The position of the temple, situated, as it is, on an eminence, 
from which * the horizon of the sea is seen,” is by itself sufficient 
to discredit such a supposition. This is not all. The Portuguese 

Their mission was proselytism, and we know they spared no 
pains to find out “heathen” places of worship. If the Dutch 
could have learnt the existence of the temple, with the legonds 
connected with it, within a few years of their arrival in Ceylon, 
it would be unreasonable to assume that it was unknown to 
the Portuguese during the period of their rule. 

That the Portuguese knew about it, but did not interfere for 
reasons connected with the legend, which associated the. place 
With the death of the first parenta of mankind, would seem to be 
a reasonable conclusion. 

There was something in the place which lent support to the 
Christian belief, and, it may be, that the place was allowed to 
remaim in the state in which they found it, 

* Ceylon Independent, November 29, 1911. 


KN 
} Ceylon Observer, December 1, 1011, 
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On this hypothess alone several difficulties which would 
otherwise defy solution would appear to be solved. 

I think from the facts stated in the Paper one can safely 
conclude that this was originally a Vishnuvite temple. In 1797, 
when Brohier visited the temple, the priest apologized for the 
figure being painted yellow instead of blue. Yellow belongs to 
the Buddhists, while blue is the colour of Vishnu, and the pricat 
by painting the figure yellow was transforming the figure of 
Vishnu to that of Buddha. 

The Vishnuvites believe that Buddha was an incarnation of 
Vishnu, and a Buddhist figure i in a Vishyovite temple,“ near ‘the 
figure of Vishnu,” is not an n feature, as truly observed 
by Brohier.* 

I think the query range proposed by Governor Falck: 

‘““ What signifies Mulgirigala, and why is it so called ?" can now 
be satisfactorily answered. 

That Mulgiri is a corruption of Mula-giri is clear. Mula means 
‘root,’ “first,” it is also a name applied to Vishnu; girt is “an 
elevated place" or ‘hill. Compare, in the Tamil version of 
Mahabharata— 

“ Muda per idaélita mun mata mal yanneyiku 
Nela Ain pol munninra Nedu malai." 

** In answer to the furious elephant which called out to thee (in 
distress) by name Mula, thou, oh Nedumal (Vishnu), appeared mm 
the form of a blue giri (rock). ad 

The reference in the stanza is to the appearance of Vishnu in the 
likeness of a rock to relieve the elephant from the grip of a crocodile, 
This act of compassion of Vishnu was not only immortalized in 
books, but, I believe, also in suitable religious edifices 

On examination of the figure on Plate LA XVII. ( (Heydt) it will 
be found that the head of the principal figure is adorned, not with a 


flame, as was supposed, but with the Vishnuvite mark: 


The frequent mention by Heydt of the pricsta as Prema 
also pointa to the fact that the officiating priests of his day were 
other than Buddhist priests. 

The absence of any mention of this temple in the Buddhist 
chronicles also goea to indicate the fact that this was not a 
Buddhist temple. That it belonged to a sect not unfriendly to 
Buddhism is also made clear by the fact of Buddhist books having 
been found there. | 

The foot imprint is a symbol which the Vishnuvite claim as 
referring to the measurement of “the three worlds" in three 
stepa by the feet of Vishnu in his incarnation of Vame (dwarf). 

On these facta I venture to think that this temple originally 
belonged to Vishnuvites. In its present form I think it could 
not have been built earlier than the eleventh century a.p. 

RK. CHELVADUERAI. 





* |The reverse is usually the case in Ceylon.—B., Bd. Sec.) 


— 
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Ix the late Mr. Donald Ferguson's Papor read before the Ceylon 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society on ‘‘ Mulgiri-gala"’ he refers 
to a stone with the name of a Dutch artist, Arent Janson, engraved 
on it, which at onetime was to be seen at Mulgiri-gala, but which, 
when he visited the rock in 1890, had disappeared. He anys: “1 
searched in vain for the stone with Arent Jansen’s name and the 
pair of compasses." 

There is no previous reference in the Paper as printed in the 
Ceylon Observer to this stone, and I do not know what Mr. 
Ferguson's authority may be for the fact to be inferred from his 
remark, Viz., that at one time there was a stone here with the 
name of the Dutch artist on it. In default of such authority, 
I should be inclined to think that he was confusing the stone 
which he expected to find, but did not find, with the memorial 
lett behind at Mulfiri-gala by Floris Jansz, an ensign in the Dutch 
Company's service, born 1711, died 1738, who engraved on a stone 
there his name, “ Fl. Jansz,"" and thadate, “‘ A° 1735 D.” 

IT was stationed at Tangalla in 1882, and visited Mulgiri:gala 
and saw the stone. It was removed the same year by Mr. W. A. 
Jansz, Proctor, who was then building a house at Tangalla, and 
built by him into the wall or floor of one of the rooms. He did 
this with the permission of the chief priest of the temple, and his 
reason for it was, as he told me, because it commemorated, as he 
supposed, an ancestor of his. Whether this was correct or not I 
cannot say, but Mr. F. H. de Vos, who has included this inscription 
in his “Supplementary Paper on the Monumental Remains of the 
Dutch Company.” in Journal, R.A.8. (C.B.), Vol. AVITL., p. 45, 
would know. 

Was there also a stone with Arent Jansen's name on it? It 
ahould be noted that 1735 was probably the very year in which 
Heydt visited Mulgiri-gala. Possibly, the ensign Floris Jansz, 
who belonged to Galle, accompanied him. 

Mr. D. Ferguson, like Mr. John Ferguson, refers to Sir R. 
Brownrigg's term of office as “‘ 1812-22." The mistake, in both 
instances, ia due to the elliptical form of the table of Governora in 
the Ceylon Civil List. It gives the date of the commencement 
of the term of office in the case of each Governor, but not the 
date of the termination. Consequently, it is somewhat hastily 
inferred that each Governor's term lasted until the date of the 
commencement of the term of hia successor, The list should be 
Tread in conjunction with the list of Lieutenant-Governors given 
on the following page of the Civil List, which givea both the 
date of commencement and of the termination of each period 
of offce—a feature which might well be introduced in the list of 
Governors. 

Deocamber 9, 1911. J. P. Liewss. 








* Ceylon Observer, January 3, 191. 
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At the present day the summit of Mulgiri-gala is a mass of rock 
artificially levelled on its surface. A good deal of restoration 
in granite and cement work has been done on this summit, 
which measures only 65 ft. across. It is now occupied by a 
digaba with a walled platform around it. The boundary wall of 
stone is ten sided, nine sides oach 20 ft. long, and the tenth and 
longest 30 it. The digaba is on an octagonal base, each face 
8 ft., and the lowest circumference of the dome is 56 ft. 

Descending from the summit, the firat adjoining space—litile 
larger than the summit—is occupied by bé-trees, one of which 
is said to be over a thousand years old. 
| A glescent of fifty steps from the summit, interrupted by wide 

intervals, leads to a series of wide stepa cut sideways, and then 

downwards on the sides of another mass of rock. Iron railings 
aid one in the ascent and descent of these twenty-five footateps 
cut out of the rock. On the left of this is a cave with drip-ledge 
and an old inscription. Further to the left is the uppermoat of 
the three terraces, the Uda Majuwa, with two stone caves, the 

Raja Mohd Vihéra, and the Alut Vihdra. The former contains a 

pair of great tusks said to have been presented by King Kirti Sri 

Raja Sinha, and is the oldest of the vihdras. It has the centre of 

the roof carved into a lotus, and the reat of the stone painted in 

foliated acroll designs. Each cave contains the usual recumbent 
atone Buddha, dévas painted on the side walls, smaller clay Buddha 
images, sedent and erect, coloured according to convention, and 

Kataragama Deviyd and Vishnu side by side. These two gods 

are almost invariable tenants of every Buddhist vihira in these 

districts. 
ne of the painted frescoes of great antiquity representa 

Adam's Peak. The doorways are ornamented with makora- 

toran, and the water tank is just outside the vihira. It is a 

large and deep excavation in the solid rock. To descend to the 

middle terrace, or Meda Maluta, filty paved steps are arranged 
in easy fashion; but the two caves in the Meda Maluwa have 
only just been cleaned and repaired. Images and paintings are 
to be put in by akilled craftsmen from Akurubevila in Wellabada 

Pattuwa, or from Gallegama, Beligalla, or Okewella in Giruwaé 

Pattuwa. 

The lower terrace, or Pahala Majuwa, has been rebuilt and 
renovated. The two caves contain gigantic recumbent Buddhas, 
Kataragama Deviyé and Vishnu images, paintings, and smaller 
images of Buddhas, dévas, and worshippers. 

The well-paved steps from the Meda Mafuwa to the Pahala 
Majuwa are 160in number. The ceiling of the older and larger 
eave has been elaborately painted with great skill and paina, but 
the borders are trivial, and incongruous in design and colouring. 
The panels on the area of the atone roofing of the cave are painted 
with Buddhist legends and historical subjects, and form one of 
the best examplea of such work. 
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The descent by 84stone-built steps leads to the modern building; = « 
the Bana Salawa, and the priesta’ dwelling-housea. 

The plate in Heydt's book representa the Raja Mahd Vihdra, the 
older and the larger of the stone caves on the highest terrace of 
the three. The Afut Vihdra on the highest terrace and both the 
caves on the lowest terrace have been converted into vihdéras in 
quite recent times; and the two bare caves in the middle terrace 
are just about to be so converted : as yet they have only been 
cleaned and made ready for the workmen. The present dagaba, 
boundary wall, and small stone chamber on the summit are quite 
modern, and their construction is due to the energy of the last 
incumbent, who started the repair and renovation of these 
vihéras at Mulgiri-gala. 





December 26, 1911. Awpreas Nett. 
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Colombo Museum, January 31, 1912. 
. Present : 
- The Hon. Mr. P. Arundchalam, M.A., C.C.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 
The Hon. Sir 8, C. Obeyesekere, Kt., Vico-Preaident. 
Mr. C. Drieberg, B.A. Mr. E. W. Perera, Advocate, 
Mr. A. M. Gunas¢kara, Mudaliyir. | Mr. P. E. Pieris, M.A., C.C.5. 
Mr. R, C. Kailasapillai, Mudaliyar.) Mr. 8. de Silva, Gate Muda- 
Dr, A. Nell, M.R.CS. liyar. 
» Messrs, H. C. P. Bell and J. Horward, Honorary Secretaries, and 
“ Mr. G. A. Joseph, Honorary pions? and Treasurer. 
. Business, 
1. Read and confirmed Minutes of Council Meeting held on 
October 11, 1911. 
. =. Considered and approved the election of the following 
~ Members, viz. :-— 
(1) W. D. Banddéranéyaka, ris E. Pieris, 
Mudaliyair: recommended by (J. P. Obeyesekere. 
a (2) H. P. ed ke ons (8. de Silva. 





mended b .R.C. Kailasapillai. 
(3) A. de Souza, Editor, Ceylon Morn-( J, Harward. 
ing Leader : recommended by E. W. Perera. 
—_ (4) Hon. 1 Mr, Anton Bertram, ane Sir Hugh Clifford. 
ney-General : recommended by | E. B. Denham. 
3. Laid on the table a Paper entitled ‘‘ Vijaya Bahu VL, " by 
Mr. 8. de Silva, Gate M udaliyir. 
Resolved,—That the Paper be referred to Messrs. P. E. Pieris 
and E. W. Perera for an expression of their opinions, 
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4. Laid on the table correspondence with Mr, R. Chelvadurai, 
Proctor, regarding a Note by him to Mr. Donald Ferguson's 
Paper on “ Mulgiri-g n 

Resolved,—That the Note be dealt with by the Editing 

Honorary Secretary. 
. 5. Laid on the table Circular No. 322 of October 12, 1911, 
contaming the opinions of Messrs. R. G. Anthonisz and F. H. 
de Vos on the Paper entitled “A Dutch Medal,” by Mr. P. E. 
Pieris, C.C.5, ae he ee 

Resolved,—That | Paper accepted for reading at a 
Meeting of the Society and publication in its Journal, 

6. Laid on the table Circular No. 323 of October 12, 1911, 
with the opinions of Messrs. 8. de Silva and E. W. Perera, on the 
Paper entitled “‘ The Date of Bhuwanéka Bahu VIL,” by Mr. 
P. E. Pieris, C.C.8. 

Resolved,—That the two sannas be reproduced, Mr. Pieris 
undertaking to hand [them tothe Secretary for that purpose : that a 
photograph of the extract from the particular copy of Visuddhi 
Magga be secured; and that a copy of Daham Soiida Kavya be 

btained 






“Resolved further »—That certain expressions in Mr.. Pieris’s 
Paper shall be omitted, and that the writer shall quote the actual 
words of F, de Queiroz’s text. 

_ Resolved, finally,—That, subject to the above conditions, the 
Paper be accepted for reading and publication. 

7. Read copy of a letter from the Hon. the Colonial Secretary 
to Professor Rhys Davids sent for the information of the Society, 
regarding the re-printing of the translation of the Mahdwanad, 

8. Resolved,—That the Rules and Regulations of the Society 
be revised by the Honorary Secretaries. 
some date which will suit the convenience of His Excellency the 
Governor, Patron of the Society, | 
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Colombo Museum, March 12, 1912. 
Present: 

The Hon. Sir 8. C. Obeyesekere, Et., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Mr. E. B. Denham, B.A.,C.C.5. | Dr. A. Nell, eee 
Mr. A. M. Gunasékera, Muda- ta J. 

liyar. Mr. E. W. Pereca, yer 
Mr. R. C. Kailasapillai, Muda- | Mr. P. E. Pieris, M.A., C.C.8. 

liyaér. Mr. 3. de Silva, Gate Mudaliyar. 

Mr. J. Harward, M.A., Honorary Secretary. 
Mr. G. A. Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 


ABusimess. 
1. Read and confirmed Minutes of last Council Meeting held 
on January 31, 1912. 
2. Considered and approved the election of the following 


» Members :-— 


(1) The 7 phe ROS Dharma- 5. de Silva, Gate Mudaliyar. 
: recommended by 4G, A. Joseph. 

(2) E. M. J. Abevyesinghe, 
Assistant 








Librarian, | P. Ramandthan. 
Colombo Museum: re- ( G. A. Joseph. 
commended by 


(3) Widurupola Piyatissa | 
Théra, Pandit in Ori- | A. E. 





(4) Mi. "8. Fernando, On: ] S. de Silva, Gate M 
fetientaa be J. A.Gunaratna " Mudalivés 

(5) E. A. L. Wijeyewardena,” aes 
Advocate, Colombo: ges 7 High Pri 


recommended by | BF. 
(7) W. C. de Silva, B.A. Frag A. Mirando. 
don) : recommended by | 3. de Silva, Gate Mudaliyér. 


‘ Pe aaenals considered, and adopted the draft Annual Report 
or 

Resolved :—That in future a list of books acquired, together 
with the books, be laid before each General Meeting. 


uZ 
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4. Considered the nomination of Office-Bearers for 1912. 
| ling to Rule No. 16 four Members of the Council retire 
annually, two by seniority and two by reason of least attendance. 
Of these four two are eligible for re-election. 
Mesars. KR. C. Kailasapillai, Mudaliyar, and C. Drieberg retire 
by seniority, and Mesars. D. B. Jayatilaka and A. M. Gunasékara, 
Mudaliyar, by reason of least attendance. 








Nominated the following Office-Bearers : 


The Hon. Sir Hugh Clifford, K.C.M.G. 
Vice-Presidents. 

The Hon. Sir 8. C. Obeyesekere, Kt. 

Mr. John Ferguson, C.M.G. 

The Hon. Mr. P. Arundichalam, M.A., C.C.8. 





Mr. G. A. Joseph, Honorary Treasurer. 
Messrs, H. C. P. Bell, J. Harward, and G. A. Joseph, 
Honorary Secretaries. 

5. Laid on the table Paper by Mr. P. E. Pieris entitled 
“ Inseriptions at St. Thomas's Church, Colombo.” 

Resolved,—That the Paper be referred to Messrs. R. G, 
Anthonisz and F, H. de Vos for an expression of their opinions. 

6. Laid on the table Circular No. 13 of February 1, 1912. 
contaming the opinions of Messrs. P. E. Pieris and E. W. Perera 


on the Paper entitled “ Vijaya Bahu VI.," by Mr. 8. de Silva, 
Gate Mudaliyar. S | 


Mr. P. E. Pieris objected to the Minutes of the Secretaries 
Resolved :—That the 


7 ; , Minute of any Secretary not present at 
See Seung may be read, Accordingly Mr. H.C. P. Bell's Minute 


Resolved further,—That the Paper be accepted for reading and 
publication in the Society's Journal. pred tor reading 


7. Laid on the table a Note on ‘Ceylon Archives at the 
Cape of Good Hope,” by Mr. R. W. Lee. pated: 


Resolved,—That the Note be referred to Messrs Ro 
Anthonisz and F, H. de Vos for an expression of their opinions,” 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 
Colombo Museum, April 2, 1912. 


Present : 

The Hon. Sir Hugh Clifford, K.C.M.G., President, in the Chair. 
The Hon. Mr. P. Arundchalam, M.A., C.C.8., Vice-President. 
Mr. T. P. Attygalle, Superin- | Mr. P. E. Pieris, M-A., LL.M, 

tendent of Police. | C.C.8. 
Mr. W. Dias Baiddrandyaka, | Mr. KR. Chelvadural, Proctor. 

Gate Mudaliyir. Mr. A. E. Roberta, Proctor, 
The Right Rev.E.A.Copleston,| S.C. 

Lord Bishop of Colombo. Dr. E. Roberts, M.R.C.8., &e. 
Mr. B. 5. Cooray. | Mr. W. A. Samarasinha. 
Mr. D, Devapuraratna, Proctor, | Mr. J. M. Seneviratna. 

5.C. Dr. D. Schokman, L.R.C.F. 
Mr. A: N. Galbraith, B.A., & 6. 

c.c.8. Mr. D. R. A: P. Siriwardana, 

Mr. W. F. Gunawardhana, Barrister-at-law. 


Mudaliyar. Mr. Armand de Souza. 
Ven. M. Sri Nanissara, High Mr. D. 8. Wijeyesingha, 
Priest. Proctor. 
Dr. A. Nell, M.R.C.8. Mr. E. A. L. Wijeyewardana, 
Mr. E. W. Perera, Barrister-at| Advocate. 
law. Mr. 8. Vythendthan. 


Visitors : Two ladies and twelve gentlemen. 
Mr. J. Harward, M.A., Honorary Secretary. 
Mr. G. A. Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 
Ausiness, 
1. Read and confirmed Minutes of last General Meeting held 
on November 10, 1911. 
?, Announced the names of Members elected since the last 
General Meeting. 
3. Laid onthe table Journal of the Society, Vol. XXL, No. 64, 
4. Mr. G. A. Joseph read the Annual Report of the Council 
for 1911 :— 
ANNUAL REPORT, 1911. 
The Council of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
have the honour to submit their Report for 1911. 
MEETINGS AND Parens, 
Three General Meetings of this Society have been held during 
the year, at which the following Papers were read and discussed :-— 


(1) “A Note on the Bali Ceremonies of the Sinhalese,” by 
Mr. W. A. de Silva, J.P 
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(2) “The Rebellion of Edirillé Réla, 1594-1596," by Mr. 
P. E. Pieris, M.A., LL:M., 0.0.8. 

(3) “A Note on an Inseribed Stone found at Galle," by Mr. 
G. A. Joseph. 

(4) “ Mulgiri-gala," by the late Mr. D. W. Ferguson. 

Further a voluminous Paper, by the late Mr. D. W. Ferguson, 
entitled “Earliest Dutch Visits to Ceylon,” was accepted. It 
will be issued as a Special Number of the Journal. 

The following Papers were also received during the year, but 
not dealt with :— 

(1) “Notes on a Dutch Medal” (No. 2), by Mr. P. E. Pieris, 
M.A., LL.M., C.C.8. 

(2) “The Date of King Bhuvanéka Bahu VIL,” by Mr. P. E. 
Pieris, M.A., LL.M., C.C.8. 

MEMBERS, 
The Society has now on ita roll 357 Members: of these 32 are 

Life-Members and 9 are Honorary Members, 


During the past year twenty-cight new ordinary Members were 
elected, viz, :— 


P. F. Abeyowickrame. _K. W. B. Macleod, C.C.8. 
Dr G. de A. Abeysinghe, (C. A. Perera, Proctor., 8.0. 
L.R.C.P. & 8. I. Thambyah, Advocate. 
H. P. Adama. _R.N. Thaine. 
E. B. Alexander, B.A.,C.C.S. | W. H. Thornton. 
H. P Aponso. Ww. &.. Tirimaéanne. 
P.. _ Barlow. Dr. V. van Langenberg, M.B., 
Rev. A. 8. Beaty. CM. 
E. C. B. Cockaine. 5. Vythendthan. 
J. A. Corea, Proctor. A. C. G. Wijeyekoon, Barrister- 
‘4 . F. Dassensike, Proctor. |  at-law. 
|. P. de Alvwig. C.deS. A. Wijeyeniyake. 
G. C.F. de Saram. D. E. Wijeyestkera. 
L. H. Gruning. D. 8. Wijeyesinghe, Proctor 
G. Gunawardana. H. J. Wijeyesinha. 
8. G. A. Julius, Proctor. | 


Lije-Membership.Mr. Arthur Jayawardana, ex-Atapattu 
Mudaliyar, became a Life-Member. a > 
engnation.—Four Members have resigned, viz. :—Moessrs. 


H. L. Crawford, C.M.G., Sir J. T. Hutchinson, Kt., Lady Hut- 
chingon, and T. A. J. Noorbhai. | 


Oriental College, Colombo; Dr. W. Dias, MD., M.R.C.S. Mr ¥ 
i. Chambers, B.A., C.C.8, Hi and N, D, B. Silva. 7 Mr 
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The Council passed the following vote of condolence on the 
death of Mr. P. Freudenberg :-— 


* That the Council of this Society desires to record its profound 
regret at the loss that this Society has sustained by the death of 
Mr. Philip Freudenberg, J.P., a Vice-President of this Liberte 
and Consul for the German Empire, and to express its 
and condolence with his family in their bereavement.” 

Mr. Freudenberg joined the Society in 1882, became a Life- 
Member in 1885, and was a Member of the Council for a number 
of years till he was appointed a Vice-President in 1005, which 
post he held up to the time of his death. 


He contributed the following translations to the Society's 
Journal :— 


(1) “Johann Jacob Saar's Account of Ceylon, 1647-57," 
Vol. AL, No. 39, 1889. 

(2) “Wouter Schouten’s Account of Ceylon,” translated 
from the Dutch. 


The Council also desires to record its regret at the death of Mr. 
Staniforth Green, who joined this Society in 1866, and who was 
a Vice-President from 1895 to 1599. 

He contributed the following Paper to the Society's Journal :— 

“The Preparation and Mounting of Insects for the Binocular | 
Microscope,’ Vol. VI., No. 20, 1879. 

By the death of Ven. H. Sri Sumangala, the Society has loat 
one of ita most valued Sinhalese Members. 

He was a frequent attendant at the Meetings of the Society and 
gave valuable assistance to the Right Reverend R. 8. Copleston, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Colombo and late President of this patra f 
in connection with the editing of His Lordship’s “ Papera o 
ue First Fifty Jdtakas,"’ published in this Society's Sociual 

o. 28, 1884. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


One Number of the Journal (Vol. XXII, No. 63, 1910) waa 
published during the year. It contains, in addition to the 
Proceedings of the Council and General Meetings, the following 
Papers : 


— 


(1) “The Age of ori Parakrama Bahu VI. (1412-1467 a.p.),” 
by Mr. E. W. Perera, Advocate. 

(2) “ Fourth Supplementary Paper on Monumental Remains 
of the Dutch East India Company in Ceylon,” by Mr. 
F. H. de Vos, J.P., Barrister-at-law. 

(3) “ Tantri-Malai: Some Archwological Observations and 
Deductions,’ by Mr. J. Stall. 

(4) “ Kandyan Provinces,” by the Hon. Mr. P. Arund- 
chalam, M.A., C.C.S. 


= 
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LIBRARY. 

The additions to the Library, including Parts of Periodicals, 
numbered 345. 

The Library is indebted for donations to the following bodies 
and gentlemen :— 

The Government of India, the Archwological Survey of India ; 
the Hon. the Colonial Secretary ; the Postmaster-General ; Sir 
RK. C. Temple, Bart. ; J. N. Gupta, M.A., LC.8. ; G. Thibant and 
Gangawatha Jha; A. G. Nathorst ; J. M. Hulth and G. de Geer: 
J. C. K. Peterson ; J. H. E. Garett, LC.8. ; Dr. A. K. Coomara - 
swamy, D.Sc. ; W. H. Mercer, C.M.G. ; and R. V. Vernon, J. R. 
Jowett, and Hanns Oertel; Mrs. A. T. Thomson ; Miss Benger 
Frances Macnab ; Field Marshal Lord Roberts, V.C., K.P., G.C.B.. 
G.C.8.1.; F. Burnaby, Amedu Guillemin ; J. A. Fronde; E. J. 
Payne, M.A.; Capt. R. H. Markham, R.N.; J. L. Motley ; A. 
Conan Doyle ; G. M’Call Theal, D. Lit., LL.D. ; 8. Laing ; J. E. 
Taylor, Ph.D.; R. A. Proctor: L. &. S. O. Malley, I.C.8. ; M. 
Rangacarya, M.A., and Rao Bahadur; A. E. Nelson, I.CS8. 
C. Brown, L.C.5. ; E. A. de Brett, LC.S. ; B. R. Whitehead, LGS. 
Dr. Carrol, M.A., D.8c.; J. Archavaleta; A. M. Reese: N. 
Hollister; Royal Geographical Society of Australia, South 
Australian Branch ; the University of Nebraska; Dr. Arthur 
Willey, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.: C. Ari Kanta, D. Lit.: Ven. 
Kayya, M.A.; Prof. Sten Kanow: P.L.D.: the Maha Bédhi 
Society ; Mr. W. 5S. Goonewardena, B.A.; Mr. E. W. Perera, 
Advocate ; Mr. J. E, Webster ; E. R. Nevill. L.C.S.: D. L. Drake 
Brockman, I.C.8., the Editor, “ Wilson Bulletion,” the Editor, 
“Ceylon University Association Journal” ; the Cambridge 
University Library’; Government of Madras ; the Editor, “ Indian 
Thought; Planters’ Association of Ceylon; H. G. Walten, 
LC.8. ; Rev. M. D, Siriniwasa (Buddhist Priest); John F. Gruning; 
J. Ph. Vogel, Ph.D. ; Mr. Donald Obeyesekere, M..A.; Superintendent 
of Census ; Editor, “ Bulletin Economique public semestriellement 
par lea sorins du Government-General.” 

Valuable exchanges were effected during the year with :— 

The Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia ; the Royal 
University of Upsala; the Musee Guimet, Paris; the Sociate 
Zoologique, Paris ; the State Archives, Netherlands ; California 
Academy of Sciences ; the Royal Society of Victoria ; the Smith- 
sonian Institute ; the Anthropological Society of Bombay ; United 
States aartment of Agriculture, Washington; the United 
States Geological Survey, New York ; the United States Bureau 
of Education, Washington; the Anthropologische Gesellschaft 


| 
F 
Co 
La 


_Koeniggractyerstrasse, Berlin; Bataviassch Genootachap Van 


Kunsten in Wetenschappen, Batavia; the Secretary, Deutsche 
Organische Coeeselschafi-Halle, Germany; Germany; the 
American Oriental Society ; La Societe Imperiale des Naturales 
de Moscow, Russia; the Asiatic Society of Japan; the Royal 


_ Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland ; the Asiatic Society 


of Bengal ; John Hopkins, University, Baltimore, United States 


_ of America ; the Anthropological Institute, London ; the Geolo- 


gical and Natural Hietory Survey of Canada ; the Royal Colonial 
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Institute, London; the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society ; Koninklijk Instituant Voor de Taa-Land en Volken 
Kunde Van Nadadliacilack Indie, Holland ; the Director-General 
of Archwology, India; K. K. Naturtistorischen, aso pesi a 
Austria, L'’Ecole Francaise, d'Extreme-O1 





ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 

The Archeological Commissioner writes :-—"“ I notice that two 
Papers are set down for reading at the Annual General Meeting 
fixed for April 2. As these, and discussion on them, will occupy 
the evening fully, it is undesirable to add more aan: the smallest 
quota on archmology to the Council's Annual Report. 

The following is a mere sketch of the operations carried out 
during 1911.” 

I.—ANURADHAPURA. 


The usual areas containing ruins outside the Town limita were 
recleared of scrub and weeds. Five-sixths of the annual Clearing 
Vote of Res. 6,000 is alloted to the Archeological Commissioner 
for this purpose. 

Vessagirivya.—The THIS of the three groups (A. B, C.) 
of hummeock rock and boulders adjoinimg the A . 
Kurunégala road, a mile from the Town, was thoroughly laid re. 

It comprises some half dozen caves, with intervening brick and 
pillared buildings and one or two off-lying ruins. A fair number 
of inscriptions in Brdhmi character occur, with a few records of 
later date, but all short. 

_ With the completion of excavations at the Vessagiriya all spade 
work to the south of the Town has been rounded off. 

The numerous ruins in the extensive Jétawanirama area 
(some 300 acres in all) will be taken up from 1912. 





3.— Restoration, 


Jéawandrama Ddgabo.—Partial restoration (at its north end) 
of the much ruined eastern face of the Aatares kotuwa (square 
ere of the Diégaba was completed in 1910, 
facing, and where necessary re-building, of the south side 
of the hateres kofuwa, was continued in 1911. 

On removal of the débris from the south-western corner it was 
found that the plinth—the only portion left—was badly cracked, 
and had sunk. The whole of this angle of the square tee had, 
therefore, to be rebuilt from the very foundation, upon a bed of 
strong rubble and cement concrete. 

This south-western corner will be renewed only to such height 
and width as will suffice toensure against the hafares kofuwa, the 
drum base (dévata kofuwa), and upper part (kota) of the pinnacle 

into further ruin. 

The ~ Sapatehr nian Digaba is one of the Afamasthdna, or 
“Eight Sacred Shrines,” of Anurédhapura, a5 finally settled with 
the Atamasthéns Committee early in 1909. The Government is 
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not concerned with ita complete restoration, which is left to the 
the Government is merely, by preserving so much of its massive 
moulded superstructure from further imminent collapse, to place 
before Buddhists the duty of saving to Ceylon this majestic 
ancient shrine, one of the chief historical monumenta of the 
Island. 
Il.—POLONNARUWA. 

The entire area of the old City was, as regularly, freed of 

underbush, the growth of the past year. 


2.—Ezcavations, 

Royal Palace.—The site of the Royal Palace has been definitely 
located. Its excavation occupied nearly the whole season, or 
from July to November. 

Visitors to Polonnaruwa may have noticed the four walls (over 
10 feet thick) of a massive brick structure within the Citadel 
enclosure, toward its south-western corner, This has proved to 
be, the central portion, and first storey, of the Palace of the 
Sinhalese kings who ruled at Polonnaruwa. It is the only part 


a 


remaining above ground. Itself rising from a bas 






of similar height, it formerly supported a second ato ay. | The 
building was, therefore, in part, a tun-mahal prasdde » or three- 





The ground storey and boldly moulded gangway podium of the 
main Palace, when fully exhumed, were found to forma square of 
50 yards. 

In interior arrangement, the plan shows two roome bisected by 
a wide central passage, preceded by 4 magnificent hall (once 
pillared) measuring 102 feet by 41. The front hall was entered 
on the east from a spacious stone-revetted portico of which the 
stairs no longer exist. To west, is a ramen hall, sents a 
second portico and stone steps led on to other uildings belonging 
to the Palace entourage as far back as the rampart wall of the 
Citadel on this side. 

A marked feature of the ground floor arrangement of the 
Palace is the subdivision of the north and south wings into nearly 
fifty chambers, chiefly small rooms or cubicles, ranged in two or 
three rows, occasionally windowed, but for the most part with 
but a single cramped door-way and with similarly narrowed gaps 
in the cross walls of the confined passages leading from one set 
to another. 

On the south is still intact the lower half of a broad staircase 
of stone steps, which gave ascent originally to the first storey. 

‘heeded or seta, in the brick walls of the central 
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Three or four of the off-lying buildings which skirted the main 
Palace have been unearthed on the west; others still lie buried. 

Even now it is manifest that the Royal Palace, with its appur- 
tenant outhouses, covered a quadrangular area at least 100 yards 
jGare. 

$.—Restoration. 

* Thipardma " Vtharé.—Final repairs to the surface m 
and ornamentation of the exterior walls were finished in 1911. 

Within the shrine eight damaged images of the Buddha (four © 
erect, four seated) have been replaced on pedestals and dseana. 

The two largest statues stand at least 10 feet high from the 
floor, and are very imposing facing each other. 

This handsome vihéré is unique, in that its shrine and vestibule 
(in part) retain their massy vaulted roof, flat topped above and 
crowned by a triplicated turret. 

To guard against risk of future danger to the basement of 
“Thuipdrdma” and the “ Wafaddgé" the ruined rubble revetment 
of the high raised quadrangle, on which these edifices stand, has 
been pulled down and rebuilt strongly in lime and mortar. This 
ramp will be renewed later at least as far asthe Porticoes admitting 
to the quadrangle on east and west. 

Nigsanka-lata-mandapaya.—The restoration of this exceedingly 
chaste ruin, begun in 1910, was completed last season. 

The whole of the granite post-and-rail enclosing the kiosk-like 
shrine has been replaced, or renewed ; ita stone pavement, apes 
basement ee the inseribed and ornamented coping), and 
limestone | of a déigaba reset; and, finally, the innumerable « 
fragments of the eight graceful curvilinear columns Saga 
together. Their tall undulating shafts represent stalke of the 
lotus, and terminate at head in half opened buds which serve 
as the capitals on which the woodwork of the roof rested. 

“ J édowandrama " Vikaré.—With the completion of all the 
restoration needful at “ Thupdrdma " Vihiré, and the Nigsanka- 
lata-mandapaya shrine, commencement was made on the most 
urgently needed repaira to the lofty walls, &c., of “ Jétawana- 
rama,"so called, Attention was first paid to the tottering masonry 
of the northern entrance. Next season, junction of walls Dow 
isolated and other repairs will be pushed on rapidly. Otherwise 
heavy and continuons monsoon rains (such as were experienced 
at the end of 1911) may any year wreck much more of this 
| cent vihaéré. 

Mandapaya.— The re-building of the handsome stone-based 
portico with ornamented pillars to the east of the “ Jétawan4- 
_ rama ” Viharé was half finished before the season closed. 

The slab revetment of the southern portion has been neatly 

reset, and broken pillar shafts joggled together and re-erected. 





Ill.—SIGIRIY A. 
At Sigiriya, in addition to the annual clearing of the summit of 
the Rock and the terraces below it, the restoration of the Southern 
Approach to the Gallery was continued. 
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The unsafe muragé at theThead of this stairway had to be 


. dismantled and rebuilt entirely. 


= 


Some work remains still to be done on the lower staircases, and 
especially that part of the Approach which skirts the muragé 

All the iron-rung ladders have been converted into iron steps 
of easy tread, to give additional assurance to timid visitors. 


Nalanda. 

As far back as 1893 land was acquired round this little known 
and solitary shrine of granite construction, popularly styled 
“ Gedigé.” It is situated on raised ground in paddy fields, 
picturesquely surrounded by low hills and wooded hamlets, about 
& mule north-east of the Nilanda Resthouse in the Central Pro- 
vines, half way between Matalé and Dambulla. 

So long as Sigiriya demanded sole attention, the Archeological 
Survey could not do any work here. 

In 1911 a small gang was detached from the labour force at 
Sigiriya to thoroughly root out all the jungle growth upon and 
around the ruin, besides cutting still further back the earth silt 
hiding the bold stylobate upon which the fane stands. The 
many Slabs, &c., fallen from the structure were stacked in heape 
ready for future use. 

The ruin is manifestly Hindi in cult from its architecture and 
other evidence. The south facade stands nearly perfect: ita 
upper part is filled by a semicircular niche containing in high 
relief a squat figure of Kubéra, seated and bedecked like a prince. 

If the stones, when sorted, yield enough of the old material, 
the restoration of much of this unique and curiously placed shrine 


can be effected. 
IV.—YAPAHUWA. 


Much like a second Sigiri-gala, the solitary hill, known as 
Ydhapuwa-banda, rises prominently from generally flat ground 
about three miles east of Maho Railway Station in the North- 
Western Province. a. : 

Yapahuwa was created his ital and occupied by a Sinhalese 
king of the thirteenth century, Bhawanske Bahu I (1277-1288 
A.D.), forced by mutiny to fly from Polonnaruwa. 

The only archmological work effected at Yépahuwa hitherto 
was the re-erection by the Public Works Department in 1886 
(prior to the inception of the Archwological Survey) of the third or 
highest and most striking of the stone staircases mounting to part of 
the “ Raja Mdligdwa” (hitherto mistermed “ Dajadd M dligdwa"’) 
whence stone steps wind up to the summit of the Rock. | 

In 1910 the Archwological Survey undertook the clearing of the ~ 
dense jungle, both outside and within the old bem, or rampa, of 
the old City. 

See ene early epoesy of 1911 a force hk fifty coolies was 
located at the site, and the few ruins outside the Cj : 
exca vated ty escarpment 

one of these are of much importance » 6Xcept the trne “ Dajadd 
M dligdwa,” or Temple of the Tooth Relic, which palladium it 
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temporarily e ined. Theshrine consists of three chambers, the 
garbha griha, or sanctum, the anferdla,or inner vestibule, and the 
ardha mandapa, or outer vestibule. Of these the sanctum alone 
is wholly constructed of granite. In style Dravidian, and, like 
the lesser Hindd dévilés of Polonnaruwa, &c., but little orna- 
mented, its identification is beyond donbt. 

The garbha grida, which held the relic on an alter centrally 
placed, was stone flagged and entered by a single doorway on the 

It could be viewed, but no more, from the inner vestibule, 
the floor of which is at a higher level. 

The beautiful makare forana, a monolith which formerly 
surmounted the door lintel, exhibita a sedent figure of the Buddha 
carved in messo relievo, beneath a chastely ornamented arch. 

It may be possible to restore some portion of the walls of this 
historic little fane—at any rate to preserve what from 
lapsing into further ruin. 

The re-building of the second, or middle staircases, now in 





CouNcrt.. 

Under role 16 Messrs. 5. de Silva, Mudaliydr, and A. M. 

Gunasékara, Mudaliyaér, had to retire by seniority, and Messrs. 
M. K. Bamber and John Still by least attendance. Two of 
these gentlemen being eligible for re-election, Messrs. 5. de Silva 
and A. M. Gunasékara were re-clected, and the vacancies in the 
Council filled by the appointment of Drs. J. C. Willis, M.A., 
D.Sc., and A. Nell, M.BR.C.8. 

Dr. J. Pearson, D.Se., &c., Director of the Colombo Museum 
was appointed to fill the vacancy caused by the departure of Mr. 
H. L. Crawford, C.M.G, 


VickE-PRESIDENTS. 
The Hon. Sir 8. Christoffel Obeyesekere and Mr. J. Ferguson, 
C.M.G., were appointed Vice-Presidents in addition to the Hon. 
Mr. P. Arundichalam, M.A., C.C.5., Senior Vice-President. 


Cotompo MusEuM. 

The Council understand that the Director of the Colombo 
Museum has invited the attention of Government to the congested 
state of the Institution, due to want of room for the proper 
exhibition of the collections and their development and progress. 

The Council hope that the west wing, passed and approved by 
Government, will shortly be undertaken, so that necessary room 
may be afforded for present and future needs, 


“ ManivanNsa.” 
The Council note with pleasure that the revised translation by 


Professor W. Griger of the earlier part of the Mahdvansa, the 
Spent Na is now being printed at the Oxford 
University Press. 
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The annexed balance sheet discloses a satisfactory balance of 
Ra, 3,070°43 to credit. 

At the same time the Council feel it their duty to pomt out 
that much trouble and expense were caused by want of punctuality 
on the part of Members in paying their subscriptions. 

All Members have it in their power to facilitate the working 
of the Society by punctual payment of ee tae ee Tt 
is neither right nor creditable that such large demands should be 
casei olegthnaed ae of the Honorary Treasurer of the Society in 
reminders to Members who have allowed their 





5. scat he gta kl eft A page A RA PF. Gunawardh. 
and seconded by Dr. E. Roberts the Report was adopted. 

6. Ona motion proposed by Mr. A. E. Roberts and seconded 
by Dr. D. Schokman the followimg office-bearers were elected 
for 1912 :— 

President.—The Hon. Sir Hugh Clifford, K.C.M.LG, 

Pice-Presidents.—The Hon. Sir 8. Christoffel Obeyesekere, Kt., 
Mr. J. Ferguson, C.MLG., and the Hon. Mr. P. Arunéchalam, 
M.A., 0.0.8. 

Counci.—Mr. KR. G. Anthonisz, the Hon. Mr. A. Bertram, 
Messrs. H. W. Codrington, B.A., C.0.8., E. B. Denham, 5. de 
ate Gate Mudaliyar, Mr. W. A. de Silva, J.P., A. M. 

» Mudaliyar, R. C. Kailasapillai, Mudaliyér, Dr. A. 
Nell, M.R.GS., Dr. J. Pearson, D.8ec., F.L.5., &c., E. W. 
Perera, Berristerai-lavw:; Mr. P. E. Pieris, M. A., 0.0.8. 


Honorary Treasurer.—Mr, G. A. Joseph. 


Honorary Seeretaries.—Mesars. H. C. P. Bell, C.C.8., J. Harward, 
M.A., and G. A. Joseph. 


7. Mr. P. E. Pieris then read the following Paper entitled 
“Notes on 4 Dutch Medal (No. 2).” 
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NOTES ON A DUTCH MEDAL (No. 2). 
By P. E. Press, C.C.8., 


Tuts beautiful Medal is ornately shield shaped. Its extreme 
length from the knob at the top, to which the ring is attached, 
to the end of the lowest pendant is 5-4 inches, of which 2-9 
are occupied by the plate bearing the inscription. The 
greatest breadth is 3-7 inches, the greatest breadth of the 

late being 2-5 inches. The ring is slightly ornamented, and 
one side of the pivot on which it turns is worn out by age. 
The plate itself is slightly concave, and is secured to the 
jewelled rim by means of six tiny screws. The workmar ship 
of the inscription is somewhat rough, and the g, which termi- 
nates the sixth line, has for lack of space been written a little 
above the level of the rest of the words. The lowest line 
forms the segment of a circle, pointing downwards. In the 
word Dye the dot over the i has been replaced by a circle, 
The rim is of perforated work of a leaf design, and is set with 
31 light-coloured sapphires cut in facets, the two largest, 
which exceed three-tenths of an inch in length, being at the 
top and bottom. Pendent from the lower half are seven 
drops, also set with sapphires, the lowest being in the form 
of a trefoil and containing the largest stone on the medal, 
exceeding four-tenths of an inch in length. 

On the reverse is inscribed a man-of-war in full sail on a 
stormy sea, showing eight guns on the broadside and two in 
the stern. Above the pennant appears the Company's device 
of V. 0. C., while the flag at the stern displays a lion. The 
entire weight of this Medal is 1,722 grains, 
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Leandrim de Saram 
Wiedjeye Zinga Kariinaratne 
Maha Modliar 
De Nobiliss : Societ: Ind: Belg: Orient 
Benemeritum 
Hoecce impigri Laboris Spectatag 
Fide: Testimonio 
Exornat 
Joannes Gideon Loten 
Gub. Ceylonxxii. 

Die xx Febr. 
MDcoLvi. 

I translate it as follows :-— 

“On the 20th day of February, 1756, Johannes Gideon 
Loten, Governor of Ceylon, honours, with this witness to hia 
zealous toil and eminent loyalty, the Mahé Mudaliyar who has 
deserved well of the Most Honourable East India Company of 
the Belgw, Leander de Saram Wijayasinha Karundratna.” 

Apart from its extreme beanty, the Medal is unique among 
Dutch Medals found in the Island by having the inscription 
in Latin, a little piece of pedantry which was no doubt due to 
the personal influence of the Governor.* The word spectata is 
curiously enough in the wrong case, the g is no doubt an 
abbreviation for que. What exact form ‘‘ Ceylonzxxii.” repre- 
sents I cannot suggest. 

Leander, or, as appears in the Dutch documents, Liendieran, 
was the son of Anthonan de Saram Wirasinha Siriwardhana, 
Mudaliyar of Salpiti Koralé (born c. 1685, will dated Colombo, 
July 23, 1752), and of his wife Dona Johanna Dias, whom he 
married at Colombo on January 20, 1704. Anthonan was the 


brother of Louis Wije Sriwardhana, Mahi Mudaliyaér, whose « 


Diary of the Embassy to Kandy in 1731 has been already 
translated and published in the Journal of this Society. 
ee marriage had severt sons emi one dananter-§ 





S Waceatiak Whee se Joucnal, BR.A.8., 0 B., Vol XTX. p. 217. 
¢ (See Mr. Bunltjens's explanation, Appendix A.—E£d. See] 
t Journal, R.A.8., C.B., Vol. AL 
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Leander married on June 4, 1754, Johanna Maria, the daughter 
of Don Louis Perera Samarawira Gunawardhana, Basniyaka 
Muhandiram, of the Kanahara Mudiyanseligé family, and of 
his wife Dona Regina, daughter of Don Philip Jayasekara 
Seneviratna Sudusigha, Muhandiram of Kalutara. Kanahara 
Mudiyanse is mentioned by De Couto as figuring in the army 
of Radja Sinha in the year 1587,* 

Further information regarding Leander is contained in the 

‘« Beknopte Historie,” where, under the year 1755, appears the 
following :— 

‘* The Dessawe of the Three and Four Corles wrote an ola a 
short time afterwards to the Maha Modliaar of the Governor's 
Gate, that the Interpreter and Mchotiaar Leander de Saram, 
who had accompanied the Ambassador to Candia as inter- 
preter, had been presented with a gold chain, and the title of 
Moediance bestowed on him on account of his being held to 
be an honourable man by them. 

“ He was soon after appointed Maha Modliaar of the Gover- 
nor’s Gate, and furnished with some secret instruction to 
impart to the Dessawe of the Three and Four Corles ; also to 
a him that answer had lately been received from Batavia 

cerning the proposal of the Candian Court with regard to 
the Elephant trade, to the effect that Their Excellencies felt 
themselves (for various important reasons, fully set out in the 
letter of instructions) compelled to refuse the application. 
But the aforesaid Maha Modliaar wrote later on that having 
had no opportunity of conferring with the Dessawe of the 
Three and Four Corles on the subject, he had employed the 
royal letter-carrier and Koraal of Hewaga: 
Basnaike, to communicate to the iieawe the contents of the 
letter of instructions, but that the Dessawe still insisted on 











_ the fulfilment of his desires. 


“(In October of the same year the Lieutenant-Dessawe 
Keller received a letter of complaint written by a number of 
the inhabitants of the Hina Corle, containing amongst other 
charges, the following -— 

“That during the administration of Governor van Imhoff, 
morte de Saram was banished to Tutucoryn on account 





* Journal, R.A.8., C.B., Vol. XX., p. 301. 
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of having caused great damage to the Company, with the 
Seapets bee besmemeis Cal ba Corles, upon the advice 
of his father, the Basnaike; that he and his father, the 
EBasnaike, were again RIE Sn at the Candian Court, 
advising them of the means by which they might attain 
commercial benefits and a free port, and inciting the 
inhabitants of the Corles to revolt for that purpose, erecting 

wazines all through the country, throwing up somedama in 
the rivers, and distributing arms and ammunition amongst 
the people,” &c.* 

The Mahdi Mudaliyér soon fell into disgrace and was 
banished, as appears from the following translation of the Act 
of Appointment of his successor :— 


“ Whereas Leander de Saram Maha Mudr of Our Gate... . 
rendered to the prejudice of the Hon Company, it is our will 
and pleasure that the said Leander de Saram shall be banished 
from the Island of Ceylon to the Cape of Good Hope as a 
pernicious subject. And whereas the said office of Maha 
Mudlr. is thus become vacant, we have taken into consideration 
the good qualities of the Mudr. of the Attapattu of the Honble 
the Dissave of this place, Don Alexander Abeyesekere Samara- 
kon, who to us appears to be clever, faithful, and vigilant, 
and do hereby appoint the said Don Alexander Abeyesekere 
Samarakon to the said office of Maha Mudlr. and First Inter- 
preter of our Gate, in the room of the said Leander de Saram, 
with the honorary title of Don Alexander Wijesekera Raje- 
karuna Abeyratna Samerakon. 

* Given under our hand at Colombo on the 6th day of March 
in the year of our Lord 1758. 








SCHREUDER.”’ 


That his banishment was of considerable duration appears 
proved by the fact that his three children were all born after 
1770. The will of his widow is dated Colombo, July 11, 1810, 
and makes special reference to this medal, as well as to a sword 
with a silver hilt inlaid with gold, which was also presented to 
her husband by the Dutch Government. 


* Journal, R.A.8., OB., Vol. XL 
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A gateway was erected by her at the Kelani Viharé, but I 
believe it is not the one now standing. 

The Medal is the property of A. L. Dassenaike 
of Hapitigam Koralé. 





, Mudaliyar 


& Mr. E. W. Perera wished to say a word or two only. 
Considering that some of the Medals granted by the Dutch were 
lost—some of them even gone to the melting pot, efforts should 
be made to secure reproductions of as many aa possible before it 
was too late. He believed that the late Mr. Donald Ferguson had 
reproduced a large collection in the Monthly Register. Mr. de Vos 
too had published a number in the Society's Journal. 

With regard to the present Medal, he inquired what were the 
Dutch documenta Mr. Pieris referred to. The exact reference 
would be valuable. About the lacuna, he wished to know 
whether it waa undecipherable or whether anything had been 
omitted, 


9 Mr. Harwarp then read a Note on the Paper pps 
by Mr. A. E. Buultjens,* 


10. Dr. E.-Rorerts thanked Mr. Pieris for his very interesting 
Paper. He desired to make a few observations on certain peculiar- 
ities in the Medal—peculiarities which rendered it extraordinary, 
so extracrdinary indeed as to shake belief in its genuineness. ~ 

The shape of the Medal was extraordinary. Medals, as was well 
known, were coin-shaped—round. Further, a highly ornamental 
ring had been fixed round this Medal which made it look more 
like a pendant than a Medal. 

The inscription itself was extraordinary. It was in Latin, he 
helieved it was in ‘‘ dog Latin.” The letters were irregular, not 
uniform. Some of the letters ** i" were dotted, others not. In 
some words capital letters were ied innboad of simple. The field of 
the Medal had not been first measured by the engraver, and some 
of the letters were placed above theline. In Ezornat the slope of 
the e did not agree with the letters following. Ceylon was in 
pareeleetoed of simple. Italics had been used in ‘‘ 20,” instead 
of Roman characters. 

The extraordinary shape, the extraordinary Latin, and the 
workmanship, rendered the genuineness of the Medal questionable. 

Since the extinction of the Sinhalese dynasty and the invasion 
of Dravidians and subsequently of Europeans, the social condi- 
tions of the people had changed considerably, and Ceylon had been 


overrun by vandals and impostors. Books had been destroyed ; 
other works had been altered. Even the Mahdvansa had been 


ted in certain passages. Ola books had been 
ge es 2 ree ee 
standard works, se ete bee con, 
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Swords and sannas, made by local goldsmiths, were accepted as 
heirlooms presented by kings of old for services rendered, some of 
which were mythical and some worthless, Old flags had been 
destroyed and new ones adopted with ridiculous inscriptions and 
designs. 

Under such Sprevinstanen they should be circumspect in dealing 
with medals, swords, sannas, &c., unearthed by ultra zealous 
students interested in the history of Ceylon. 


11. Mr. J. M. SENEVIRATNE said that in regard to thei soription 
on the Medal, it struck him that “ Spectajag was queer Latin, 
and that. Governor Loten in all likelihood knew more Latin than 
he is here credited with. He had not had the advantage of 
examining the Medal. If the wordis “#pectata,” it would certain- 
ly be the wrong case, but he ventured to think it was “ spectate,” 
@ dipthong or the ¢ 15 undecipherable. The “g” which is read as 
“er would stand for “que.” A more accurate translation than 
‘eminent " of the word “ spectate™ would be “tried, tested, 

roved ”’ in the sense that it has been beheld, observed. The 
form “ Belg :"" is very unusual, and so far as he knew not used 
before. this in imseriptions, Mr. Pieris has read “ Belg: " as 
“ Belgarum.”” But is not another and more natural reading 
possible ? I would read the line as “De Nobilissima Socwiate 
Iadieon Belgica Orientali,” in which case it would mean “ The moat 
Honourable East Indin Belgian Co.," or as ‘* De Nobiliassima 
Socieiate Indice Belgica Orientalig,” in which case it would 
mean ** The most Honourable Belgian Company of East India.” 





12. Mr. AnMaNp DE Sovza was of opinion that in the word 
#pectalag what appeared like a g was an abbreviation of que, 
while the a was a portion of original @ dipthong. It was a pity 
that they had not the advantage of seeing the original Medal: 
then they would be able to verify the conjectures better. But 
there was enough before them to supply the right case, and he 
thought they ought to see if it were possible to read the inserip- 
tion correctly before imputing ** dog Latin” to a high official, 
who must be presumed to have known: the right case, 


13. Mr. Pree was glad that there had been so much discussion 
on so small a Paper. Spectata on the Medal was, he thought, 
right ; the ending was not «, it was a; the letter after a could not 
have worn off, as it was protected by the projecting rim of the 
Modal. He could not suppose that the remarks regarding the 
zenuineness of the Medal were meant to be taken seriously— ~ 

The CHATRMAN :—I would ask you for your remarks on tho 
genmuinentss of the medal, which is of much interest. No doubt 
you have facts that support its reliability and workmanship. 

Mr. Pieris (continuing) said that it was hard to believe that 
the widow of the Mahd Mudaliyaér consoled herself in her bereave- 
ment by forging Medals in her husband's honour and creating 
documents to deceive. He refused to take seriously Mr. Roberts's 
suggestion. 
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It was difficult to specify any particular document in which the 
form “Liendieran"’ occurred, for he had handled numer 
documents referring to the Mah Mudaliyér, and the form was 
not an uncommon one. 

He could not also give any information regarding the lacuna m 
the old Act as he had not seen the original. 

He expressed his pleasure at seeing the interest which Mr. Buult- 
jens continued to take in the Society. He thought that the word 
Belge was not infrequently applied by Portuguese writers to the 
Dutch. Mr. Buultjens seems to have mixed up the Mohotfiyd 
of the Gate with the Modhottiydrs attached to the Provincial 
Dissivas. ‘The former was an official ranking only after the two 
Mah& Mudaliyérs and the Gajanéyaka Mudaliyér; he was above 
the Mudaliydrs. 


14. Mr. P.E. Pieris next read his second Paper entitled ‘* The 
Date of King Bhuwanéka Bahu VIL.":— 
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THE DATE OF KING BHUWANEKA BAHU Vil. 


By P. E. Prests, C.C.8. 





Ir is a matter for some degree of surprise, and at the same 
time it is also very significant of the negligence with which 
Ceylon history has been regarded up till now, that though 
Bhuwanéka Bahu VII. occupied the throne of Kétté so 
recently as four centuries ago, no serious attempt has so far 
been made to arrive at a correct determination of the date of 
his accession and of his death ; and this is the more strange 
in view of the fact that in addition to all the other sources of 
information which can be expected in this country im any 
matter of historical inquiry, there was available in print and 
in manuscript a considerable amount of knowledge, recorded 
by Portuguese writers, bearing upon the history of this king's 
reign. Disappointment gives way to something like astonish- 
ment when a writer of the great learning, industry, and care 
which characterized Sir James Emerson Tennent, is found 
quoting De Couto as his authority for the statement that 

-Bhuwanéka Bahu was killed in 1542 ;" while the less critical 
and the less laborious have been content to accept without 
question the dates in Turnour’s ‘‘ Epitome of the History 
of Ceylon,” where 1534-1542 is given as the period of his reign. 

With the knowledge which we now possess there is no longer 
any doubt as to when this unhappy king was shot by the 
Mulatto servant of the Viceroy Dom Affongo de Noronha, the 
eminent nobleman who subsequently stole the deceased king's 
spittoons of gold;* the authority of De Couto fixes the year 
as being 1551 

What then is the date of his accession? According to 
De Couto the Wijaya Ba Kolleya,® when King Wijaya Bahu 
was done to death in his anfahpuraya,* and the subseq went 
partition of the Siphalese kingdom under the advice of the 
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Minister Illangakén,’ when the overlordship of the Island 
was vested in Bhuwanéka Bahu took place prior to the 
year 1517. But the greatest of the Portuguese historians 
of Ceylon, the Jesuit Ferndo de Queiroz, referring to this 
statement of De Couto, declares that the date given by him 
is incorrect. How many years then did Bhuwanéka Bahu 

The Mahdwansa does not help us. Turnour, acting 
apparently on pure speculation, ascribes to him a reign of 
eight years. The Rdjdvaliya* allots to him a longer period 
than twenty years. Barros’ speaks of ‘“‘ Boenegobago Pandar, 
King of Cota,” being besieged by his brother ‘‘ Madune 








_ Pandar” about 1527-1528 ; and at the same date De Couto” 


speaks of “ Madune” as the brother of the King of Cotta. 
On December 30, 1528, Affonco Mexia, Controller of the 
Treasury and Captain of Cochin, wrote to the King of Portugal : 
‘* A galleon which arrived from Ceylon with cinnamon brought 
an ambassador from the king ...... s0 anxious was he to be 
on good terms with the Portuguese in consequence of his 
being at war against two brothers who were endeavouring to 
seize his dominions.” "1 The writer, of course, refers to 
Bhuwanéka Bihu, Méyidunné, and Rayigam Bandara. So 
that by 1527 not only had Bhuwanéka Bahu ascended the 
throne, but hostilities had broken out between the three 
brothers, 

I now turn to local authorities. 

The Daham Sonda Kavya™ was composed by Alagiya- 
anna Mukaveti, son of Dharmadwaja Pandita, and from 
the poem itself we learn that it was composed at the request 
of Samaradiwikara Mukavetti (v. 10), who had flourished 
under the protection of King Raja Sinha (9), and that 
Samaradiwikara was the grandson of Wijayadaja (rariant 
Wijayaraja) Palihawadawana Mantri, Lord of Mampé (8) in 
the Panabunu kéralé (7), who had held office under Bhuwanéka 
Bahu (6). This is not the first time that the names of 
Alagiyawanna and Samaradiwdkara have figured together, for 
in the Dutch translation of a Portuguese document! the two 
names are coupled together as taking part in the preparation 
of the Portuguese thombo. 
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When was Sam aracdiwikara born ? From the Kostantinu 
Hatané,™ also in all probability the work of Alagiyawanna, 
it appears that in 1619 Samaradiwdkara accompanied Con- 
stantino de Sa as his Basndyaka Mantri or Maha Mudaliyaér,™ 
on an arduous expedition against Anthony Barretto, alias 
Kuruwita Rala, and his puppet the Prince Mayadunne. 
From verse 9 of the kdvya it appears he had been previously 
at the Court of Raja Sinha. This monarch was vested with 
the royal power about the year 1578 during the lifetime of 
his father, Mayadunné, and he died probably in the year 1593. 
To have been physically fit in 1619 to accompany de Sa’s 
expedition, Samaradiwaikara could not have been much over 
55 at the time. Then he would have been born about 1564. 
If he went to Court at 21, he would have been there at the 
height of Raja Sinha’s power. Mayadunne died in 1551. It 
is sufficient for our purpose to take 1564 as the approximate 
date of Samaradiwikara’s birth. Allowing the unusually long 
period of 35 years to a generation,* his grandfather, the 
Palihawadana Mantri, Mampé Rala, must have been born in 
1494, Then the Bhuwanéka Bahu under whom Mampé Rala 
held office was Bhuwanéka Bahu VII., as there was no other 
Bhuwanéka Bahu after 1494. 

In the fourth year of Srimat Sri Sangabé Sri Bhuwanaika 
Bahu Chakrawarti, a copper sannasa (No. 1) was issued 
dedicating the village of Mimbé in the Salpiti Koralé to the 
Illustrious 'Tooth Relic, with right of usufruct in Sembahap 

is descendants for ever, subject to 
the payment of a quit rent to the Tooth Relic. The minister 
attesting the grant was Sanhas Tiruwarahap Perumal, and it is 
dated from the Chitra Kita Mandape of Jayawardhana Kottée.™ 








* Some little misapprehension appears to have arisen from my allotting 
thirty-five years to a generation in computing the date of Mimp! Rila’s 
birth, There is no special virtue about the number thirty-five, save 
that it appeared to ma to be a reasonable period. Even if the ; i 
wore coloulated at fifty years and Mimpé Réla’s birth assigned to 44, 
aa the Vith Bhuwanéka Bahu died in 1476, when Mimpé Rala was 
only twelve, the king under whom he served must necessarily be the 
year of the king's reign, excludes the Vith Bhuwantka Bihu, who 
only reigned seven years. Bhuwanéka Bahu V. ia too remote in 
point of date (cirea. 1371-1391 a.p.) to enter into the calculation. 
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In the tenth year of Srimat Siri Sa gabé Sri Sakalakala 
S4hitya Pandita Bhuwanaika Bahu Chakrawarti, a sannasa 
(No. 2) was issued by which the village of Demaladiwa 
adjoining Mampé was similarly dedicated to the same relic. 
The grant proceeds to say that the village was from ancient 
times the pravéni of Mimpé Wijayaraja Palihawadana Sem- 
bahap Perumal4, and the usufruct was confirmed to him and his 
descendants subject to a somewhat smaller quit rent than In 
thecaseofMampé. The sannasa is dated from the Maligiwa at 
Jayawardhana Kotté, and is attested by the same minister, 
who now calls himself Sanhas Tiruwarangan Perumal.!’ 

Tt is obvious that the two sannas* were issued by the same 
king to the same grantee, who had in the interval been 
honoured by the king by the pafabendi name of Wijaya Raja 
Palihawadana being conferred on him. It is also obvious that 
the grantee was Mampé Rala, the grandfather of Samaradiwi- 
kara, and the grantor King Bhuwanéka Bahu VIL. of Kotté. 

Comparing these two with the Ganégoda sannasa™ (No. 3) 
issued by Srimat Sri Sangabé Siri SakalakalA Sahitya Pandita 
Bhuwansika Bahu Chakrawarti in the twenty-sixth year of 
his reign from the Chitra Kita Mandapé at Jayawardhana- 
pura, and attested by Tiruwarahan Perumal, it is beyond 
Se ee nee Senne eee 

The Archwological Report on the Kégalla District testifies 
to the existence of still another sannasa (Godigama, No. 4) of 
Srimat Siri Sangabé Sri Bhuwanaika Bahu, issued from 
Jayawardhana Kétté in the twenty-ninth year of his reign.™ 

My conclusions briefly are these :-— 

(1) Mampé Rala lived under Bhowanéka Bihu VII. 

(2) The Bhuwanéka Bahu who gave the two sannas 
(Nos. 1, 2) to Mampé Raila also issued the other 
two sannasz (Nos. 3, 4). 

(3) As the sannasa (No. 4) was issued in the twenty-ninth 
year of the king’s reign, Bhuwanéka Bahu VII. 
reigned at least twenty-nine years.2” 





Die te translations furnished by Simon de Silva Mudaliyér. 
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One more piece of evidence remains. There is in the posses- 
sion of Subhiti Nayaka Théré of Waskaduwa 4 beautiful 
ola copy of the Visuddhi Magga which is said to have once 
been the property of Sir John D’Oyly (No. 5).* The book 
concludes as follows :— 


“@ qdeanmasy Sgooales? Andes pois cig 
ea@nd e66,0080 a@Ss) O— FdseqoamecS Fos eBrentcs 
ms OneseGsmecS 8Q0SS cfoass Ga emoss a@ost 
neasad 6.8m Sets goed ER.” 

Which means that the book was written under the direction 
of Sembahap Perumal, Arachchi of Kitulgoda, in the twenty- 
eighth year of Sri Bhuwanaika Bahu. 

I think it has been sufficiently proved that Bhuwanéka 
Bahu VII. occupied the throne of Kotté for at least twenty- 

I turn now to De Queiroz again. He says Bhuwanéka Bahu 
ascended the throne in 1521 a.p. That would give him a 
reign of thirty years. I think the great acouracy of De Queiroz 
has been vindicated. Bhuwanéka Bahu VII. then reigned 
from 1521 to 1551, and not from 1534 to 1542.4 





Sannasa No. 1: Mampe. 
Text. 

Heid giabemayo g8g ddgp obS enriches Abaca 
£24 nidamitod Goi Ganethes coPeenmabhyg Saber 
Posien® ociaans 8 gig efonegd omeqedia a; Boa) 
exntimecod.fag: eat Ooo ctomelq: gal 2.0 ean Ponsa 
adatemdeag 8808) Sam O80 8 n,sandia Sige gonad 


eigen adem a eGed® BRadeqeh. fed ws done si 
emfiawnmiso a eooé.4é60 odembtBoasns Balen accom 
mo Pmddeb Sowa Fes0. 006 mo 288 wosheeo 7.QQ09 088 
Ge @8 Ec eo Bq anemg mes. DEOSE Sd a8 -_ fois 
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emiqndnnad gaemidqsa on @o omibonged &pebo: acta 








* [The Society is indebted to Dr. A. Nell for the ph ph of the 
page of the manuscript, kindly loaned by the Néyaka Unndnsé to the 
Society.—Ed. Sec.] 
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SAiGsecd Onten:dam Digncmecs sic-etat GBeranmes - 
qa eqeiciemeed ©, Bic Sean e666 08 exind 
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Translation, 
Hatt ! 


On the 15th day of Wesak, in the fourth year of Srimat Sri 
Sanga Bé Sri Bhuwanaika Bahu, sprung from the untainted Ro 
line of Sumitra of the race of the Sun, Lord of the Tri Sinhalas, 
Lord of the Nine Gems, and Sovereign Lord of Kings : 

Whereas Sembahap Peruméla of Mambé has served Os well and 
with unswerving fidelity : 

The boundaries of the village of Mambé in Salpiti Koralé are :— 

On the east the bakmi tree on Pinidiya-agara, and on the same 
aide the Udugalpotta of the garden of the Alutgé family ; on the 
south the galpotta of Gedambuwéna, and on the same side the 
embankment of Piliyandola; on the west Horiganéwatta: and on 
the north the de? tree of the garden of the Galgodapitiyegé family 
and the embankment of Migahakumbura of Mukuludiwa, 

The lands included within these four boundaries and limited 
thereby, with their revenues, gardens, plantations, fields, 
meadows, uncultivated lands, water pools, and all similar matters 
are from this day forth dedicated to the illustrious Tooth Relic, 
and the said Sembahap Perumdli of Mambé, his children, grand- 
children, and their generations may enjoy the profits of the same, 
rendering an offering of ten fanams every year, 

This grant shall endure while the sun and the moon do last. 

All Chiefs of Kdralés, Atu Kérilas, and all Soldiers traversing 
there through are hereby forbidden to make any further demand 
therein. 

Such was the command issued by His Majesty as he sat 
glory like Indra upon his Throne under the makara torana and 
the white canopy encircled by his Ministers in the Chitra Kite 
Hall in Jayawardhana Kitté, 

In obedience thereto this sannasa is inscribed on copper and 
deli: by me, Sanhas Tiruwarahap Perumala, 

May the Dharma flourish while the sun and the moon endure ! 








Sannas No, 2; Demaladiiva. 
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Translation. | 

Harr ! 

On the Tth day of the waxing moon of Wesak, in the year follow- 
ing the ninth year of Srimat Sri Sangabé Sri Sakalakala Sahitya 
Pandita Bhuwanaika Bahu Cakrawarti, the Chief of the Nine 
Gems, the Lord of the Tri Sinhalas, and Supreme King, born of 
the untainted race of prince Sumitra of the Solar race, who came 
from the lineage of Mahé Sammata called illustrions Vaivaswata 
Manu. 

Whereas Sembahap Perumialé of Mampé has taken pains and 
loyally carried out the wishes of His Majesty : 

The boundaries of the village of Demaladiwa in Salpiti kéralé, 
which had been ther pararéne from olden times, are :— 

On the east the Madittarawelmeda; on the south the mango 
tree on the ditch in the Rekkumaraydwatta ; on the west the 
Gedabuwine galpotta, and on the north the golpotia of Mampé. 

The land included within these boundaries with its abies 
plantations, waterpools, fields, dvifi, and similar things are 
dedicated to the illustrious Tooth Relic, so that the profita of iS 
same may be enjoyed by the said Vijayariéja Palihawadana 

Sembahap Perumdéli, his children, grandchildren, and their 
generations, permanently, so long as the sun and moon endure, 
rendering an offering of five fanams every year. 

If there be any persons who should oppose this, they will suffer 
pain in the eight narakas, such as, Sanjiva, Kélasutra, without 
being able to get ont of them. 

If there be any persons who will support and uphold this, he 
will in the future see Maitri Buddha, enter his Sasona, become 
Rahat, and obtain the immortal Nirvan, 

In obedience to the order given by His Majesty as he sat upon 
his lion throne, shining with variegated embalshments, in his 
palace at Jayawardhana Kétté in the midst of the Moudaliyirs of 
the city, this copper sqnnase is inscribed and eho by me, 
Sanhas Tiruwarangam Peromalum. 

May the Dharma flourish ' 
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NOTES, 


} Tennent’s “ Ceylon,” edition of 1860, Vol. I1., p. 15. 

* " O Thesoure do Rei de Ceylio,” p. 20. 

2" De Couto,” VIL, [X., 16. 

#“ De Conto,” V., L, 5. 

* Réjdvaliya (Guypastkara's tranalation), p. 76. De Queiroz was 
aware of the name by which the incident was remembered by the 
Sinhalese, and speaks af it as the Coda (Kolleya), 

* The harem. I get the word from an ola copy of the Rajdvaliya. 

* The incident is referred to in the following passage of De Queiroz :-— 
eh - q' Itacon Secretario do Rey se nos mostrava inclinado, @ agrade- 

0, Intentou tirar lhe a vida, » vindo—o visitar hum de 
Seytavaca, ao entrar, ficou tio turbado, q’ deseubrio Bou nto, 
Certificado Itacon, p™. sua confissic, do intento * trazia, oom valor 
m*. q’ de gentio lhe diaso : Volta a Seytavaca, o a tea Rey, q' a 
maldade nio venee a inocencia ; posto q' esta, pera seu castigo, preva- 
lega contra ela; 6 ainda q’ A m*. pudera chamar ignorancia, quero-a 
privar deste nome, p'*, dar a seu intento, mostrando se uceagegire | 
me deve, sendo Snr. de hua Cid°. q’ tem p'. armas o 
Isto dizin, alodindo o hin des suss antiguidades, e p'. q’ na c Sires tern 
entre os tres Irmiios, foy causa de se dar a Madine Seytavica.” 

Itacon is obviously a amall copyist’s error for Ilicon. De Queiroz 

in his subsequent pages gives considerable information about this 
raters and of its migration to Sitiwaka and sprig He 
sometimes spells the name Izlamgameoon (c being a nat copyit's 
etror in Portuguese writing for 1, and m and n being interchangeable, 
this form is the same as Illangancon). The Duteh Nindyakkira 
Thombo of Mitara for the year 1682 speaks of ** langancon Modliaa 
who died in the Portuguese times."* 

* Réjavaliya, p. 78. 

* Bk. IV., U., 7. 

=” Bk, IV., IV., 5. 

a Quoted in " The Portuguese in India," by Sir Frederick Danvers, 
Vol. I., p. 384, note. 

8 Edited by Jambureliyé Patifidnanda Théré. Colombo, 1909. . 

“ “ Orientalist," Vol. IIL, p. 196. The original is in the Colombo 
Museum. 

ae ee “ Coilio,” Pieris’s translation, second edition, p. 214, 
verse 97. 

“ Seo the Navaratna Medal, Journal, R.A.S., C.B., Vol. XVIL, 
p- 50, for the identity of the offices. 

“ A translation of this sannasa (which is in my possession) is given 
in my Ribeiro (second edition, p. 105). 

-fthis sannasa (Miémpé, No. 1) was loaned to the Archmological 
TALS OTL by Solomon Seneviratno, Atapattu Mudaliyaér, Colombo, 
for some years, and returned to him in 1906, 

A very similar, but more Goctittsl, sasnass of the'snine (6th) yor of 
“Buvancka Bahu" was held by the C. M. Fernando, 
Counsel. It related to MeSagode in the hte Ketan a Sec.) 
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7 ‘This sannas is also in my possession. 

Art printed in Jndnddarsaya (Vol IV., Part 43, July, 1900), with 
a footnote, signed ** Y. Wanaratans,” stating that it was a copy of a 
ropper scnnasa, one of five acquired as heirlooms by “* one Vikeonk 
Sinha Mudaliyér of Velgoda in the Gangaboda Pattuwa of Galle Kéralé; 
and that the village of Demaladiwa of the sannasa is at the present 
day commonly known as Kesbewa,—Fd. Sec. ] 

if Reproduced at page 92, Archeological Survey Report, K¢galla 
District, 1892. ‘The sannasa there is ascribed to King Bhuwanéka 
Béhn V., and the year 1397 a.p. This opinion was expressed twenty 
years ago, and the reasons advanced in support of it are not convincing, 

1 Loc. cil., page 91. ; 

89 Seo Joc, cit., page 104. The Padidora sannasa ia there anid to 
be “Dated 1818 years after the introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon. 
which brings it to (1818-307) 1511 a.p., or twenty-three years prior to 
the date assumed for Bhuwanéka Béhu VIL's accession.” On page 45, 
note 1, appears the statement: “" The (Padidora) sannasa is dated...... 
full moon day of Wesak, after 1818 years had passed since the introduc- 
tion of the sacred Bé-shoot. Another anachronism : the bo-plant was 

t to Ceylon 237 n.c. ‘The date of the sannasa would, therefore, 
be 1581 a.p. (1818-237), bat the Inst Bhuwanéka Bahu VII., was killed 
in 1542 a.p." 

Theas two statements are contradictory. 

The actual date of the sannasa is“ After 1815 years had passed from 
the attaining of the first Buddhaship of our Great Gautama Buddha,” 
the first attainment of Buddhahood being forty-five years before the 
Nirvana, the accepted Buddhist era in Ceylon commencing from the 
latter date (543-4, B.c.) 

(Mr. Bell infra p. 291, footnote, admits and explains the confusion 
and error, He declares the sannasa to be » forgery.—Fd. Sec.) 

11 The conclusion arrived at by me ia opposed to the sg? 
inscription, according to which King (Dharmma) Pardikrama Bihu 
occupied the throne in 1527 A.D., having ascended it in 1508. ‘This 
sannasa ia in turn contradicted by the incomplete Devundara inserip- 
tion, which says that Wijaya Baého ascended the throne in 1510. T 
translation by Mr. Rhys Davids in Journal, R. A. 8., 0.B., V., Part 17, 
p. 40, ia incorrect. ! 3 

With the knowledge we now possess, it is still irapossible to reconcile 


15. Mr. HaRwanp announced that he had received Note 
and Memorandum from Mudaliyar 5. de Silva and Mr. H. C. P. 
16. Mr, Harward then read the Note by Mudaliydr 8. de Silva.* 

17. Mr. Hanwanrp read next the Memorandum by Mr. H. C. . 
P. Bell. t 
18. Mr. J. M. Sesevmarse desired to say a few words, not in 
any spirit of criticism but a3 4 student desirous of being 
if wrong, and anxious to elicit information and resolve doubts. 
The present Paper was, like all Mr. Pieris’s Papers, never 
uninteresting, seldom uninforming, and always scholarly. But 
admitting the value and interest of this contribution regarding the 
date of Bhuwanéka Bahu VIL, he ventured to think that, with the 
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evidence now existing on the subject—evidence often | 

—the conclusions arrived at cannot be regarded as Y seetting 
doubts. Mr. Pieris had much to urge in proof that the date of the 
eet Generally accepted so far, viz., 1534-1542 a.p,, must be 

Apart from Mr. Pieris's labours and the teatimony of De Couto 
and others, the speaker had in his possession a book in French, 
written some years ago by His Excellency the Delegate Apostolic, 

Mer. Zaleski—portions of which had been translated and might 
be published shortly—which asserts that in 1543 a.p., that is, a 
year after the usually accepted date of this Bhuwanéka Béhu’s 
death, that ruler was living. 

Mer. Zaleski, whose work was based on letters of missionaries 
living in Ceylon in those times, writing of the deathon December 
6, 1643 a.v., of the first native martyr of Ceylon, says :-— 

*¢ Fathor Jean de Villa-Conde, the travelling companion aa friend of 
St. Francis Xavier, had just arrived in the Island with six other Francis- 
can Fathers, but being received with hostility by the king of Cotta, 
Bhuwanéka Bahu, they had not yet commenced that apostolate which 
was to bear such glorious fruits,’ 

That was in 1543 a.p. 

Mr. Pieris’s Paper is summarized in three distinct statements 
1, 2, 3, and a conclusion 4: 

(1) A certain Father De Queiroz (of whom we know practically 
nothing) says that Bhuwanéka Bahu VII. ascended the throne 
in 1521 a.p. 

(2) Certain sannas prove that a king named Bhowanéka Bahu 
reigned at least 29 years. 

(3) De Couto save that Bhowanéka Bahu VIL died in 155] a.p. 

(4) Therefore, Bhuwanéka Bahu VII. reigned from 1521 to 
1551] a.p. 

Now, in the first place, who is De Queiroz that he should be 
relied on 80 implicitly % ? What are his claims to be considered, 
ns Mr. Pieris asserta, “ the greatest Portuguese historian ?" 

Nothing 16 known about this “ historian " except from the few 
glimpees which Mr. Pieris has occasionally vouchsafed, and these 
are not illuminating. Mr. Pieris has the advantage of knowing 
De Queiroz'’s work intimately. Is it unreasonable if those who 
lack that advantage hesitate to trust too much to an author 
wholly unknown to them. 

However that may be, De Queiroz says the date of accession is 
1521 ap. But, De Couto contradicts De Queiroz, asserting that 
Bhuwantka Bihu was reigning before 1517 a.p. There is again 
Mgr. Zalezki’s admirable and, so far as I can judge, authoritative 
French work contradicting De Couto and giving 1550 a.p. instead 
of 1551 ap. as the date of the king's death. 


For, says the Delegate :— 
After the death of Bhuwanéka Bahu in 1550 a.p., his little son, 
. Joan Dy , ascended the throne of Cotta, a kingdom 

in the south of lon. The young Don Juan had been 
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up by Father Jean de Villa-Conde, that Franciscan, who had been 
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the most intimate friend of St. Francis Xavier. He had not yet been 
baptized. Up till then the king, his grandfather, had been opposed to 
it, and after the latter's death his father Weediya-Raja, who had 
assumod est ward bbs eammbermran Begg ing, placed obstacles 
in ite way. It had then become expedient that his bapti=m should be 

erred till the attaimment of his majority. 

Now, this statement is probably based on the letters of Father 
Villa-Conde himself, who was in Ceylon at the time of the events 
he narrates, and, unlike Father De Queiroz, obtained his 
information first-hand. 

Add to the above the conflicting testimony of the Kelaniya 
inscription (according to which king Dharmma Parékrama Bahu 
oceupied the throne in 1527 a.p.), and the way to a solution is 
not at all clear. 

For the present, however, there is sufficient reason to be 
cautious in accepting the datea now suggested by Mr. Pieris. To 
reject all the contrary evidence, and without satisfactory expla- 
nation to accept the shadowy De Queiroz, is to make of his 
work a procrustean bed wherein all other material, if not hacked, 
is certainly strained till it fits into it. Possibly De Queiroz, and 
therefore Mr. Pieris, may eventually prove correct. But before 
that many things will have to be explained away and many 
contradictions reconciled. 

In regard to Mr, Peiris's Note 7,* Why cannot “ Itacon ” be 
a copyist’s error for “ Ilacon,” and have no reference whatever to 
Tlangancoon t The fact that an attempt at accuracy is else- 
where made by De Queiroz (asin the spelling of “Izamgamcoon,’’) 
is suggestive. Would a writer of the care and accuracy claimed 
for De Queiroz be so slipshod in his spelling of a particular name, 
especially of a name familiar to him t Does the copyist’s error 
oor uently in the text Tt 

These doubta and objections should not, nevertheless, take 
away the sense of indebtedness to Mr. Pieris, one of the most 
indefatigable searchers into the history of Ceylon. 

19. Mudaliyér W. F. GuNawarpDHana eairl he had come 

to make a speech. But, having listened to Mr. Bell's 
: andum, he thought it better to read his own Note as well. 
He found that he and Mr. Bell were much in agreement, whereas, 
if he made a speech, it might be thought that he was making uae 
of Mr. Bell's arguments. 

He then read a critique on Mr. Pieris’s Paper. 

20. Mr. E. W. Perera said that his remarks would not last 
five minutes. | | 

While much credit should be given to Mr. spring ipsehe: | csas~ 
he ha& taken in preparing his Paper, some of the historical pro- 
positions he lays down are novel and startling. 

The heading of the Paper is in iteelf rather a misnomer. Tt 
purports to deal with the years to be assigned to the reign of 









* [Bee ante, p. 274.—Ed. S 
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Bhuwanéka Bahu VII; but it more particularly deals with the 
date to be assigned to a chief called Samaradiwékara mentioned 
in the poem Dahdmsonda Kavya. Two sannas issued by a 
Bhuwanéka Bahu (reproduced, but unfortunately not translated)* 
are identified by Mr. Pieris as grants to Samaradiwdéks a's 
grandfather. Palwographic evidence points to the conclusion 
that one at least was issued by Bhuwanéka Bahu V. (cttea 1371- 
1400 a.p.), and, if so, it could not have been granted to Samara- 
diwdkara’s grandfather. The reign of Bhuwanéka Bahu VIL., 
as recorded by Turnour, extended from 1534-1542 a-p. The 
year of the king’s death has been already corrected by Mr. Donald 
Ferguson in his translation of De Couto. | 

In order to fit in with his theory regarding Samaradiwakara 
and the sannas granted to his reputed grandsire, Mr. Pieris has 
to shift the beginning of Bhuwan¢ka Bahu VIL.'s reign to 1521 a.p. 

This is an impossible date considering that there is important 
contemporary evidence against it. This testimony Mr. Pieris has 
relegated to a footnotey and tries to dismiss in few words. 

According to the Kelaniya inscription Dharma Parékrama 
Bahu UX. proclaimed that he was reigning in 1527. Now,-why 
is it ‘impossible to reconcile" that lithic record, as Mr. Pieris 
would have it, with that of Wijaya Bahu VII., who was reigning 
at Dondra in 1510? Probably there was a dispute as to the 
succession between the brothers, and the younger, Wijaya Bahu 
VII., set up an independent authority at a southern capital, 
Dondra, while his brother Dharma Parékrama Bahu UX. reigned 
at Kétté. The Kelaniya stone record makes it clear that Bhuwa- 
néka Bahu VII. did not reign before 1527. 


2]. Mr. A. pe Sowza said that he had been sufficiently interested 
in the question to lock up whatever Portuguese authorities were 
orallatle ble in the Society's Library. He found the Portuguese 
historians in a tangled maze as to the dates of this king. 

‘ene a OO me the brother of Madune and 
Raigam Pandar. and made himreign before 1517. Ribeiro testified 
that ‘“Aboenego Bago,” the brother of Madune—which fixed the 
identity—was already on the throne when Lourenso de Almeida 






reached Ceylon in 1505, and proceeded to say that poe. 


the Portuguese wooden factory in Colombo was in 1520 

into a stone and mortar fortress, that ‘* Aboenego Bago” attacked 
it, was defeated, made peace and remained in peace for several 
years with the Portuguese who afterwards aided him against 
Madune. That was conclusive that Ribeiro definitely made this 
king reign before 1520. 

But the Portuguese often confused and misused names as though 
they were titles, and vice versa, For instance, there was a eecord 
ina Portuguese volume in the Library of one Pandita, an ambasa- 
dor of Madune of Ceytarvaca, who proceeded to Goa and was there 
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oe Tare by 8. de Silva Mudaliyér.—See ante, pp. 271-3. 
—Ed. See. 


+ (See ante, p, 275, footnote 21.—Ed. See.] 
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converted. But this convert was only a Hindi Pandit, ao he 
understood, at the Sinhalese kine’s court, and not a Sinhalese 
chief of that name. 

He could not follow Mr. Pieris in the statement (Note 7) that = 
was @ ‘* natural copyist’s error’’ in Portuguese for /. The initial 
' did sometimes in MSS. with flourishes, resemble a c, but he had 
never seen such a resemblance in these lettera in the medial 


Further, he did not think the Portuguese extract quoted by 
Mr. Pieris supported the large inference founded upon it that the 
division of the entire empire of Wijaya Bahu between Bhuwanéka 
Baého VII. and his two brothers was made on the advice of the 
Minister named. That was an assumption much too large, in his 
view, to adopt from the casual allusion quoted in Note 7. 


22. Mr. A. E. Ropeets was glad that efforts were being made 
to throw light on a part of the history of Ceylon which waa 
hidden in some darkness and meshed in complexity, 

The subject was the date of Bhuwanéika Bahu VIL It would 
be helpful to first establish the date of the accession. Lopez 
Soarez de Almeida arrived in Ceylon in 1518, many yeara before 
the partition or distribution of the kingdom between Bhuvaneka 
Bahu and his two brothers. Mr. Pieris depended upon the autho- 
rity of De Queiroz. The disputes between the brothers Rayigam 
Bandara, Mayéidunné, and Bhuwanéka Bahu were mentioned in 
Sinhalese historical notes of 1528." It seemed clear and plainly 
irresistible that Bhuwanéka Bahu VII." accession took place at 
least im 1528. 


23. Mr. Pierts aaid that he had no intention at that late hour 
of detaining the Meeting by « detailed reply to the various 
criticisms which had been offered. All he wished to do wae to 
give expression to his sense of gratification that his Paper should 
have led to a most interesting debate. 

He was afraid Mr. de Souca had stumbled over the passage 
from De Queiroz. There was no obscurity in it. . 

He would carefully consider all the suggestions which had been 
made. At the moment it seemed to him that one valuable 

| jon was the explanation of Mexia’s letter proposed by 
Mr. Gunawardhana. He thanked the Various speakers for their 
criticisms, and would set out his reply after full consideration. + 


24. His Lordship the Right Rev. E. A. Copleston said :—It is 
my pleasant privilege to propose a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Pieris for the two Papers which he has read to us to-day. Iam 
very glad it is not my part to offer any criticisms on the Pa - 
I think Mr. Pieris is to be congratulated on having excited both 
complimentary remarks on his Papers and very lively criticisms 


* (Not specified by Mr. Roberts.—£d. Sec.) 
+ See Appendices E, and G. 
¥ 2 
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He hoes explained the beautiful Medal uced in his first 
Paper, and has replied to criticism which doubted its genuimeness, 





its character, and the Latin of its mscription. 

In the second Paper he has certainly evoked considerable 
eriticism which will give scope for other scholars to read further 
Papers upon the date of this king, Bhuwanéka Bahu VII., and all 
about him. 


25. The CaamMan, in putting the vote of thanks to the Mecting 
I should like to congratulate Mr. Pieris most heartily upon the 
fact that he haa given os an extremely interesting Meeting. 
The purposes of the Society have been absolutely fulfilled this 
evening ina way that is not always usual on such occasions. Not 
only had we Mr. Pieris’s contributions interesting in themselves 
but we have also had a very full discussion. 

As a layman I can only say, beyond the fact that the king in 
question, Bhuwanéka Bahu, lived somewhere about the 16th 
century, my mind is a howling wilderness full of facts and figures, 
peopled with the wildest of wild animals, and in that somewhat 
pleasant frame of mind I am afraid [ shall carry away recollections 
of a series of absolute certainties against all diametrically opposite 
conclusions. ; 

I do earnestly hope that the subject which has been started 
to-day by Mr. Pieris will be followed up by other scholars, and that 
on some future occasion we shall yet have another Paper that 
will lead ignorant people like myself to more certain conclusions, 
In the meantime, in the name of you all, [I offer Mr. Pieris our 
hearty thanks for his Papers and other Members for the interesting 
and useful Notes and discussions which you have heard. 


26. The Hon. Mr. AkvwACHALAM proposed a vote of thanks 
to the President, which was carried with acclamation. 


APPENDIX A. 


THe “extreme beauty " of the Medal (which I have not seen), 
and the “ unique” fact that the msacription is in Latin, would 
lead to a more natural inference than the one drawn by Mr. 
Pieris, that it was a “ little piece of pedantry no doubt due to 
the personal influence of the Governor.” 

That Governor Loten was a Fellow of the Royal Society and 
a Member of many learned Societies on the Continent is now well 
known. He was an artist and a keen naturalist, and had a valuable 
collection of drawings and sketches made in Ceylon by the artist — 
De Bevere, We learn*® that when Governor of Ceylon, “ happening 





* Journal, Vol. XTX., R. A. 8. (C. B.), pp. 231, 235-238, 
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» be a great lover of birds, he collected and employed people to 
procure specimens of species which attracted his notice.” He 
also sent to Utrecht from Ceylon a consignment of natural 
curiosities and a letter dated January 27, 1756. By his Will he 
transferred to the Dutch Society of Science his collection of 
drawings and sketches. He carried on correspondence on Natural 
History with various European naturalists. He presented the 
British Museum with @ very large, curious, and valuable collection 
of original drawings in water-colour of the most curious animals, 
vegetables, éc,., and many specimens of the natural productions, 

ell preserved. Loten's drawings of Ceylon birds were used for 
Edward's Gleanings of Natural History, Brown's New [lwastrations 
of Zoology, and Foster's Indische Zoologia, which latter states 
that Loten found in Ceylon a large field for investigating the 
secrets of nature to which he applied himself with great zeal and 
extraordmary diligence. He himself instructed several natives 
in the art of drawing. 

Leander was made Mahdi Mudaliyar in 1755, evidently succeed- 
ing Philip Phillipsy Wijeyecoon Panditaratne Mahé Mudaliydr 
and Chief Interpreter who received a gold medal in 1751. 

It is curious that, contrary to the general rule regarding such 
Medals, no particular reason is assigned for this Medal. Other 
Medals state the special service rendered, as for “ the extraordinary 
planting of coffee," or “ fidelity shown during certain riots, and 
especially during the troubles with the court of Kandy,” or for 
“ faithful services in the march to Kandy,” or for “ indefatigable 
meal and industry in the construction of the canal over Nendoe- 
male,” or for “faithful services regarding cinnamon,” for 
zeal in the elephant hunt, rice culture, coffee cultivation, indigo 
cultivation, services in’ the Malabar war, during recent 

Do those two significant facta (i) that all other Dutch granted 
Medals known are in Dutch, and (ii) that nearly all other Medals 

ify the particular service rendered, point to any other 
inference than “pedantry”? Is the suggestion too far-fetched 
that this Medal—also differing from all others in being very artistic 
—was granted not so much for political or administrative services 
to the Company, aa for scientific help to a scientific Governor 
and a learned Society ? 

Other Medals simply read ‘‘ on behalf of the Company,” “towards 
the Company” (wegens d's comp. ; fegens de Komp; or aan de 
edele confagnie) ; one medal gives ‘‘ in the name and on behalf of the 
Dutch East India Company " (ut naam en van wegen de Neder- 
tandsche O. I. Moaatechapij). Would Belg: stand for the Dutch 
Company or for a Belgian or scientific Society 1 

Governor Van Imboff left Ceylon in 1740. Leander up to 
1755 was only a Mohottiya of the Gate or Interpreter to the 
Dutch Ambassador to Kandy, Captain Casteliju. A Mohogriyd 
or Interpreter, according to the rules of succession of the time of 
Van Imhoff, was never more than a Muhandiram in rank, though 






it was ited that his accommodesan lands be equalized with 
. that of the Mudaliyir of a Koralé, The rebellion in the Sind, 
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Hapitigam, and Alntkéiru Kéralés was in 1736, and the four rebel 
chiefs and the rebel Alangakon were outlawed in 1737. It aPeMS 
improbable that Leander, who was Mohottiyd in 1755, could 
have been the “ Mudaliyar de Saram” banished in 1737. unleas 
indeed the reference is by the title he had in 1756. The M88. 
Memoirs of Van Imhoff and of Loten in my possession do not 
refer to Leander de Saram. 

The Mahé Mudaliyér was the chief of the Governor's Body- 
guard, and in the time of Van Imhoff received 20 amunams of 
paddy land as “accommodesan™ for his services, Sometimes a 
second Mahé Mudaliyér was appointed when necessary and 
received 18 amunams. The former was also called Maha Mudaliyar 
of the Governor's Gate, and was an ex-officio Member of the newly 
established Land Raad, of which the M irams of the Body- 
guard were Councillors, The Mah& Mudaliyér is termed “ Het 
Hoojfd Van des Gouverneurs Inlandsche lyfwagt."" and “‘ Maha 
Mudaliyar Van des Governor's porta.” £ 

Mr. Pieris states: “ What exact form Ceylon XXL. represents 
I cannot suggest," 

I would put forward the theory that ‘“ Gub. Ceylon XXII," 
means the 22nd Governor of Ceylon. For though Loten is 
generally put down as the 27th Governor, five so-called Governors 
must be excluded as merely acting temporarily with the Political 
Council of Colombo on the death of the then Governor till the 
arrival of the newly appointed Governor. five l 
Governors to be excluded are Moll. Schagen, Woutersz, Maccava, 

nd Jacob de Jong. 

Thus Loten was in reality the 22nd Dutch Governor of Ceylon. 


- «A. E. BUULTJENS. 


APPENDIX B. 


The Paper entitled “'The Date of King Bhuwanéka Bahu VIL.," 
by Mr. Paul E. Pieris, appears to me to be a very valuable contri- 
bution to the Society's Journal. ‘The Paper, though its main 
purpose ts the correct determination of tha dates of king Bhuwa- 
stv oe ya accession and death, helps incidentally also to 
sertio another disputed point in history, viz., the length of the 
Se of Bhuwanéka Bahu V. | 

he Mah, and other accredited authorities assign a reign 
of only twenty years to Bhuwanéka Babu V. 

The correctness of this has been doubted owing to two sannas 
(Ganégoda sOdageama), issued by a king named “ Bhuwanéka 
Béhu '" in the 26th and 29th years of his reign These 






have been attributed to Bhuwanéka Bahu V. by Mr. H. C. P. Bell 
in his Archwological on the Kégalla District.* 


* Sessional Paper XIX., 1892, p, 91. 
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As Mr. Pieris has shown that Bhuwanékea Bahu VII. panera 
d0 years, and as there seems to be no reason for mistrusting the 
Mahavansa and the Nikdya Sangrahd as to the length of the reign 
of Bhuwanéka Balu V.,it isevident that the Ganégods and Goda- 
fame sannas were issued by Bhuwanéka Bahu VIL. 

These two sannas and the two sannas (Mémpé, Demaladawa) 
quoted in Mr. Pieris’s Paper wey In my opinion, granted by the 
tame king, t.c., Bhowanéka Babu VII. 

I have seen the copy of the Visuddhi Magga referred to in the 
same Paper, The formation of the characters in that book 
appears to me to be of more modern date than the time of 
Bhowanéka Bahu V. (end of 14th century), and I am of opinion 
that the copy was made during the reign of Bhuwanéka Bahu 
VII. about the middle of the 16th century. 


SIMON DE SILVA. 


APPENDIX (C.* 


Mr. Preris opens his Paper badly. It is no les courteous than 
is it customary for workers in the field of historical and other 
eh to give as full credit as possible to pioneers who have 
preceded them—moen who have had to grope their way to the 
truth, step by step, with exceedingly scant data as guide. Yot 
Mr. Pieris has not a good word to say for any of those who have 
hitherto toiled, hard and honestly, i the elucidation of the history 
of this period. Even that prince of modern historians of Ceylon, 
Sir J. Emerson Tennent, does not escape a cheap aneer. 

Further, Mr. Pieris is wrong in asserting, be ks doen: that there 
was all along available in print and manuscript a considerable 
amount of knowledge, recorded by Portuguese writers, bearing 
upon. the history of the reign of Bhuwanéka Bahu VII. For no 
one knows better than does Mr. Pieris that these old-time 
Portuguese chronicles were virtually a sealed book until that 
profoundest of Ceylon students of old Portuguese and most 
sound of ite translators, the late Mr. Donald Ferguson, published 
his translations from the History of Ceylon by Joan de Barros 
and Diogo de Couto in 1908. 

To come to the Paper itself. 

Mr. Pieris sete himself (by methods of his own) to prove that 
Bhuwanéka Bahu VII. reigned for thirty years, or from 1521 to 
1551 a.p., the year of that king's tragic death. 

This latter date—thanks solely to Mr. Donald Ferguson (a 

“ Gamaliel ” ee enone font Mr: Pieris might have been proud to sit, 


* The rough Memorandum penned tentatively, pending access to 
my. saucy for the General Meeting of April 2, 1912, is here presented 


enlarged. 
Aaraeanty C.AS8., Vol. XX., No. 60, 1908, 
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but whom he studiously ignores throughout the Paper )—has been 
assured and made known to English readera ior four years past. 

The actual month of the fatality is not given by De Couto ; but 
it must have occurred about June or July, 1541 ; for the news 
was sent to the Viceroy at Goa “early in Auguat”’ of that year.* 

The date, then, of the death of Bhuwantka Bahu VII. being 
absolutely fixed, within a few months, as having occurred in 
164] AD., can we carry back with De Queiroz the date of accession 
—the sole point at issue—to 1521 a.p. 

Assuredly not. 

Mr. Pieris asserts that “ the greatest of the Portuguese Historians 
- of Ceylon, the Jesuit Ferniio de Queiroz,” says that Bhuwantka 
Béhu VIL. came to the throne in 1521 a.v. 

Now De Queiroz may, or may not, prove himself worthy of this 
superlative eulogy. But until Mr. Pieris trots out for i 
inspection his mysterious “‘ dark horse *' (the tip only of whose 
nose we have been so far privileged to see, and that but on special 
occasions) readers of the present Paper may be excused for not 
feeling justified in admitting unreservedly the “fine points " 
attributed to the worthy Toenit Father.| For, be it noted, De 
Queiroz did not write, his “ Conquista Teporale Spirituel de 
Ceiloa” until a century or more after the reign of Bhuwandéka 
Bahu Vil., whilst the generally reliable Couto (who as Guardo 
Mér of tho Indian archives of the Torre do'Tombo at Goa was in 
direct touch with first-hand records) had completed most of his 
Decades before the 16th century closed. 

In support of the date, 1521 a.p., for the accession of this king, 
as drawn from De Queiroz, and for a reign of thirty years 
Mr. Pieris urges six arguments. 

These are for clearness given in Walica and dealt with one by 
one below. 


1. he devision of the empire between the three brothers, Bhu- 
wanéka Bdhu, Rayigam Enddra, and Mdyddunnéd, took place 
prior to 1517 A.D. according to De ‘Couto. t 

There is no necessity whatever to connect “ the Sessa = 
these kingdoms,” mentioned by De Couto in the last paragra 
the chapter as having taken place before Lopo Suares made jand- 
fall at Galle in 1517 a.p.§ with that later minor division which 
occurred after the murder of Vijaya Bahu VII. spoken of in the 
“aap paragraph of the same chapter. 

or the real “ partition” had occurred not many years before, 
viz., when Vira Pardkrama Bahu VIII. died in the Feber years of 
the 16th century. : 








* Loe. cit, etl adel 47-148. 
Se congas Seti ay Oo 
ee Sree pa an “a 
ching hae not reach Ceylon until the end of 1518 a.p. (loc. edf., 
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On his death the kingdom was definitely divided * between his 
four chief sons thus :—t 

(i.) Dharmma Parikrama Bahu (CX.), eldest son, became king 
at Kétté obtaining, in addition to the throne, possession of “* the 
cinnamon country in the western part of the Island ” together 
with the chief city “‘ Columbo " and “ most sea ports “ on rar 
side. t 

(ii.), (iii.) The two princes Vijaya Bahu and Sri Raja ane 
built and settled at Menikkadawara (Four Koralés, Kégalla 
District), cohabiting “ whilst young men " with one wile. 

(iv.) The other prince Rayigam Bandara lived at Rayigama § 
(modern Kalutara District). 

Here then we have a distinct “ partition,” of these “ kingdoms” 
when the three young princes of the next generation (Bhuwanéka 
Bahu, Rayigam Bandira, Maiyddunné) were but children. 

Later Sri Raja Saas died,|| and either Vijaya Bahu or Rayigam 

married his widow. 

Vijaya Béhu must have migrated early in the century to the 
southern part of the Island, where, as De Couto shows, there was 
a ruler under the name of “Boenegabo Pandar” when Dom 
Lourenco d’ Almeida arrived at Galle in 1505**; and that that 
ruler was doubtless Vijaya Bahu (VIL) the Dondra rang eat 
renders virtually certain. TT 

So much then for the fancied partition crux. It can be easily 
and satisfactorily solved without charging De Couto with ana- 





* Réjdraliya (English version, 1900), p. 71. 

+ Exclusive of the two sons of another bed, Sakalakala Wallabha and 
Taniya Walla. Ludovico di Varthema (1505 4.D.) says :—"In this 
Island of Zailon are four kings, all pagans,” adding that ““thege- 
ag 74 were “in fierce war with cach other."—Journal, C.A.8., XIX., 


yocaal, O.A.8., loc. cit., p. 37. Ribeiro makes his territory cover 
it Western and Southern Provinces with portions of the 
North-Western and Sabaragamuwa Provinces. 

§ Réjdvaliya, loc. cit., p. 71. 

|| Probably in 1513 ao. See latter to King Manuel, Journal: 
C.A8:, XIX., p. 373. 

@ Journal, C.A.6., loc. cit., p. 71. 

** Journal, C.AS., 1908, ioc. cit. p. Tl. Actually in 1506 ap. 
Castanheda confirms the first landfall (pace Mr. D, W, Furguson) having 
been made at Galle —*‘ Gabaliquamma which our people now call the - 

t of Gallo” (Journal, C.A.8., XIX, p. 347). The name“ 
opin See plied by "Barrosand Couto to at least two or three princes 
Te Vijeva Béhu, Rayigam Bandra, and their nephew 


rc rfeimuay o CAs. 1870-1, pp. 25-8 (Dondra inscription ¢ of 
a 1871-2 rp. 36; Sieliel Foner XK 1892, 1p. 86— thar 
the dates A.D. pg ; Rhys Davids) are 3 ly cement 

air tigedeah se cnveaton" ahouldl ba, ADs 510 not. 1505, 
and of pated y ary taelf A.D. 1515 not 1510. 
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2, According to the Rajdvaliya Bhuwanéka Bahu VII. reigned 
more than twenty years. 

To be fair, Mr. Pieris should have also said that the 
Rajdvaliya gives Dharmms Pardkrama Bahu TX. a reign of 
twenty-two years, and the Kelaniya inscription at least nineteen. 
~~ S98 awkward figures would not fit m with De Quwieroz and 
te 1521 ap. 

In point of fact the Hdjdvaliya is of value in affording much 
information not to be found in the Mahdvaysa and other histories ; 
but, aa regards lengths of kings’ reigns, is not to be trusted, unless 
supported by other chronicles. 

3. i.) “ Boenegobago Pandar,” king of “ Cota ” was beseiged 
by his brother “* Madune Pandar" about 1527-1528 A.D.* 

(ii.) The king was in 1528 “ at war against two brothers who 
were endeavouring to seize hia dominions."'T 

Mr. Pieris has failed to quote (ii) the latter part of Mexia’s 
letter wherem he speaks o of the king being in such *‘ terror of 
his own brother” (one brother only, mark) that ‘‘he placed 
— his treasure, and his jewels under the protection of the 

actor.” 

Three theories suggest themselves in explanation of this 
warfare of 1527-1628 a.p. between the king then reigning and his 
brother or brothers. 

We must start from o fixed date, February-March, 1527. 
Dharmma Pardkrama Bahu CX. was then still on the throne, as 
the Kelaniya lithic record proves.{ 

(a) The first theory sasumes that (ii) Mexia meant that 
Dharmma Parikrama Bahu was the king attacked, that the 
assailanta were 4ofh of his surviving uterime brothers (Vijaya 
Béhu and Rayigam Bandara) and that he was in special terror of 
one; whilst (i) De Barros and De Couto meant that, Dharmma 

-Parékrama Bahu being dead, Vijaya Bahu VII. had mounted the 
throne as “Beonegobago Pandar" and was opposed by his 
sole living brother Rayigam Bandara under the name of 
“Madune Pandar.”’ | 

Neither version of this theory necessarily contradicts, though 
both would supplement, the narrative of events as recorded in 
the Rajdraliya.§ 

According to that history, after the demise of Dharmma 
Pardkrama Bahu his half brother Sakalakala Walla of Udugam- 

ola, rejecting the offer of the throne for himself, crowned Vijaya 

u VII. at Kotté, who continued to reign without 
opposition until murdered at the instigation of the three 
(Bhuwanéka Bahu, Rayigam Banddra, and Méyédunné) joint 
sons of his brother Sri Réja Sigha and himself. 


* Journal, CAS., 19 1908, loc. cit., p. 57 (Barros), 58 (De Couto). 
t Danvers, “The Portuguese in India,” Vol. 1, p. 384 (Moxin, 
leties of December 30, 1528). r ‘ 
ooession 205) a.B, (ki 19th year), month Naron = 
1508 a.n., February-March ; | 1 Paper XIX. 1892, p, 96 
§ Rajdwaliya, loc - Ooh, p. 74 ea 








= 
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ise But as regards the second theory, if, with Mr. Pieris, we wish 

assume that the “ Beonegobago Pandar” and “ Madune 
Pandar of De Barros were the first and third of the three princes 
Bhuwanéka Bahu, Rayigam Banddra, and Méyédunné, we are 
met with these objections : — 


First, we must altogethor eliminate Vijaya Bahu VIL. from the 
roll of Kotté kings, or allow him at most only a few months’ reign 
in 1527-8 a.p. 

Second, if 1521 a.p. were the correct date of the accession of 
Bhuwanéka Bahu VIT., how could that king have possibly immed 
the Mampé sannasa aa * Jayawaddhana Kotte " in his 4th year 
(i.e., 1625 a.p.), when his uncle Dharmma Pardikrama Bahu TX. 
in that year,and for two years more at least, occupied the throne 
at that capital ? 

(c) We had best fall back on to the third theory, as the most 
reasonable solution of the confusion, viz., that De Barros's manus- 
cript is corrupt here, and antedates by some nine years this 

seige of Aatté by the Moor “ Patemarcar”™ im collusion 
“Madune Pandar, brother of the king"; and that Mexia 
ohn letter being dated December 31, 1528, cannot be ignored) 
must refer to some femporary rebellion at the close of Dharmma 
Parikrama Bahu’s reign, or the early days of his successor, 
Vijaya Bahu VII., if the former succeeded to the throno in 
1527-8 a.n.* 

For, be it noted, neither Mexia nor De Couto speak of any 
*< siege" of Kotté, but merely of “war™ to deprive the ruling 
king of his throne. Nor can any ea@reful reader collate the 
brief notice by Barros of this fancied siege of K6tté in 1527— 
1528 a.p. (which is unsupported by Ribeiro and other historians) 
with the fuller description given by him and De Couto, in later 
Decades of the siege of 1537 a.p., without being at once struck 
with marked resemblances (¢.g., Patemarcar, ptain-Major of 
the Samorin of Calicut; Martin Affonso, Portuguese Admiral ; 
the abandonment of the siege before the arrival of the Portuguese 
fleet, &c.), which can hardly be accidental. 

The safest conclusion to arrive at, therefore, is, that the first 
notice of Barros is a mere outline of subsequent events wrongly 
interpolated into Decade IV. 

5. (i) The “ Dahamsonda Kavya " was composed at the request 
of “ Samaradiwakara Miukevetti,” who flourished in the reign of 
king “ Raja Sinha " ; this Samaradiwdkara was the grandson of 
“ Vijaya-daja (raja) Palihawadana, Lord of Mdmpd, minister 
under “* Buvannéka Buja “ (Bhuwanéka Bahu). 

(ii.) The “ Kostantinu Hatané " records that Samoradiwdakara 
accompanied Costantino de Sa, as “ Basndyaka Mantri " on the 
erpedifion against Anthony Barretto (Kurweita Rala) and Prince 
Mayddunné in 1619 A.D. 

* That such revolts were not infrequeahi t, after the death of cea oe 
by th Pe cron <M in 1513 a.p.) and 


y the rating King’s “ne nephews, * is recorded a partboes (1E18 abs )ne Wie 


PEOCEEDINGS, on7 
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(ui.) The Mampé sannazsa of Bhuwanébo Bahu (4th year) men- 
tions “* Sembahapperumdla " ; the Demaladtnea sannasa of Bhuwa- 
néka Bahu (10th year) mentions “ Wijayardja Palihawadana 
Sembapperumala.”* 


Ergo, according to Mr. Pieris (who first boldly assumes ages* 
and dates, then incontinently juggles with them to suit his case) 
the Bameradioéloara of Aostantinu Hatané (ii.), who figured in 
1619 a.p. was identical with him of that ilk mentioned in Daham- 
gonda Kdvyaya (i.) ; an and “‘ Mémpé Sembapperumala "’ and 
“ Mampé Wijayarija Palihawadana Sembapperuméla " of the 
two sannas (iii.) were one and the same person, and both the 
ministor styled “ Palibhawadana Metindu" in the Dahamsonda 
Aaryoya. 

This identity of the Mamp¢é chieftains of Sannasa No. 1 (Mampé) 
and Sannasa No. 2 (Demaladiwa) has yet to be established. For 
anything that Mr. Pieris puts forward the chief of Sannasa No. 2 
may well have been a forebear, under Bhuwanéka Bahu V., of him 
(Sannasa No, 1) who served Bhuwanéka Bahu VIL . Farther, are 
the two Samaradiwdkaras named identical ! That also needs 
proof. 

And, afterall, how does such superfluous family history, beyond 
further demonstrating Mr. Pieris’s perfervid zest for genealogical 


Search, affect in the slightest degree the question of the accession 
of Bhuwanéka Babu VIT. in 1521 a.p. ? 


6. The Mampé and Demaladtiwa sannaz (Nos, 1, 2) belong 
fo the same period and king as the Ganégoda and Godagama sannas 
(No. 3, #): therefore, all four must belong to Bhuwanéka Bahu VII. 

Further, the Waskaduwé copy of “ Visuddhi Magga " (ola 
manuscript) belongs to the same king. 

Tabulated for easy reference, the four sannay and ola manus- 


eript of a king styled “ Bhuwanéka Bahu ™ referred to in 
Mr. Pieris’s Paper are theese :— 


No. 1, Mampé, 4th year. 

No. 2, Demaladiwa, 10th year 
a 3, Ganégoda,t 26th Wear, 
No. 4, Godagama,t{ 29th year. 

No. 5, Waskaduwa, 28th year. 


Comparing Sannasa No. 1 with Sannasa No. 2, Mr. Pieris 
declares that “ it is obvious that the two sannas were issued by 


ee es 





* Mr. Pieris allots 35 yoar cars to a generation, extended to 50 in a 


ape srschimerys Yee 269). Acase of a Doctor dying at 102, whose father 
March 9, ®, 1912, for ¢ 


y seal Scapa In a recent Sphere. See too 
wo generations extending from 1741 to 1912. 
vity extending to the third and fourth 


2 NT ae Spr rey 
ot copy the Sintalon text app wt te 
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the same king to the same grantee"; and comparing Nos. 1 and 2 
with No. 3, that “ it is beyond question that all the three sannas 
were issued by the same king.” 

Now, from any recognized expert in Sinhalese epigraphy such 
downright categorical assertion might possibly pass unchallenged 
but when stated by Mr. Pieris (who, to do him justice, has never 
laid claim to special knowledge in this line) such an | : 
ipse dizit is, to say the least, strangely rash. Are theresa 
by-paths which even “ angels fear to tread 7?" 

Perhaps he has ventured into the field relying on the aid of 
Simon de Silva, the veteran Mudaliyér. 

For the Mudaltyér has gratuitously entered the lists to champion 
Mr. Pieris in the baldest of Notes,* wherein mere “ opinion’ 
regarding the sonnas and ola manuscript bulks largely, but not the 
shadow of a reason appears beyond the sterotyped objection 
to the Ganégoda and Godagama sannaa (Nos. 3, 4), that Sinhalese 
ceria ‘‘assion a reign of only twenty years to Bhuwanéka 

il hi 

Says the Mudaliyar: “ ‘These two sannaz and the two sannas 
quoted in Mr. Pieris’s Paper were, in my opinion, granted by the 
same king, i.c., Bhowanéka Bahu VII"; but he does not offer 
any sort of proof based upon their respective styles or form of 
character. 

As regards the ola manuscript, he says: “‘ The formation of 
the characters in that book ( PiewddAi Magga)a ra tome to be of 
more moder date than the time of Bhuwandia Balu ¥. (end of 
l4th century), and Tam of opinion that the copy was made 
the reign of Bhuwanéka Bahu VII. about the middle of the 16th 
cent cre 

Tt cannot but be a most invidious task for any one, who has 
always bowed with full respect to his recognized scholarship, to 
break a lance with the learned Mudaliyér and Chief Translator 
to the Government. For the Mudaliyér haa worthily built up, 
through many years of an honourable carcer in Ceylon, a deserved 
name for Sinhalese scholarship. 

stic acholarship is one thing ; palmography quite 


nother thi 
I trust the Mudaliyér will pardon me if I am wrong in beli 
that epigraphical and palmographical research cannot have en ren 
to any appreciable extent into his laborious duties—owing to no 
fault of his own, but for sheer want of due leisure and special 
opportunity for direct and close study of ancient and medimval 
eee script, ae ge on stone, copper ees or rie leaves.f 














"© Appendix A. 
+ Let the Mudaliyir speak for himeelf :— 

“When I said that I had seen sannas certified by Perumal, I meant 
I saw originals, Yoaterday L aaidi I had oe aeeik anand 
tastine than Redja Bek Sockets (17th century), I meant I had not seen 

originals. I do not remember any particular aonnas of the 
Perikrama Béhu VIL.). Yea, I remember one” (Simon de Silva 
Mudaliydr + Adippola Sannasa Case, D. C,, Chilaw, No. 2,954, January 
28, 1003). 
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To set bare “ opinion * against “ opinion "’ is of course valueless. 
Tt is incumbent upon me, therefore—I would fain have been 
spared the thankless réfe—to explain the “ beggarly elements ™ 
by which the Demaladiwa, Ganégoda, and Godagama sannas 
(Nos. 2, 3, 4) can be clearly differentiated from the Mémpé 
(No. 1) sannasa—and a fortiori from the Vieuddhi Maggo manus- 
cript—by any one, not necessarily an expert, who has made a 
careful study of old Sinhalese Epigraphy. 

The following, then, are briefly some, if not all, grounds 
real difference between Sannasa No. 1 and Sannas Nos. 2, 3, 4. 

In the formation of their inscribed characters, in style and 
orthography, and in the marginal emblems, Sannas Nos. 2, 3, 4 
are, mutatis mutandis, nearly alike. 


(L) Writing. —Like the copper sennas of the reign of Paré- 
krama Bahu VI. (1415-1467) the form of lettera of Nos, 2, 3, 
4 is somewhat more archaic, the writing huddled closer together, 
more vertical, and more trimly inscribed, than in No. 1, whilat 
the lines themselves appear more evenly spaced and parallel. 


The gradual “ evolution " of the later time flourish (ao marked 

in lith and 18th century writings) of the head and tail of the 

Be lees Sand @ is much more noticeable in Sannasa No. | than 
in the other three sannas. 


(ii.) Style. Note the wholesale omission between Swasti Sri 

ee. eee) in Sennaes No, 1 of the fuller 

(varwaswata) &c.) found in Sannas Nos. 2,3,4. Moreover, 

latter, like all these earlier sannas, read Siri Sanga Bo Sri 

before the king's name not Sri Sanga Bo sgri as given in Sannasa 
No. 1. 

(iti.) Orthography. Whilst Sannas Nos. 2, 3, 4 are not quite 
immaculate in their orthography, they shame Sannasa No. 1, 
which teems with incorrect spelling 

The almost entire disuse in No. 1 of the murdajja « and 
eo @ adopted freely throughout Nos. 2, 3, 4 is very 


Emblems. Compare the crowding of Swasti (monogram) on the 
obverae of Sannasa No. P licberecti'a ‘poor win (in alee Saami 
and reversed moon (enclosed within a second sun), with the neat 
sun (fringed by ornamental ** corona ") and correctly shown moon 
found on the obverse of Nos. 2 and 4, whilst on these sannas the 
Swasti monogram is relegated to the reverse face.” 


Sennas Nos. 2,3, 4 are certainly of an earlier date than Sunnasa 
No. 1. Sannas Nos. 3, 4, should, therefore, be assigned, as 


hitherto, to Bhowanéka Bahu V.. and Sannasa No. 2 classed with 
t] + Bed with 












* The Ganégoda Sannasa (No. 3) has neat sun with “ "si 
er ere or 8. the obverse, and mofiogram on the reverse — 
¢ In order to eu my view by illustrations I ha 
blocks of Sannas 1 and 2, and the ofa MS. (N (Xo. 9) propared 
Ose retpeer leben Spar Mee o See Plates IV 
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In regard to the length of the reign of Bhuwanéka Bahu V. 
I found some difficulty when writing my Archwological Report on 
the Kégalla District in 1892, in reconciling the regnal years of the 
Ganégoda (26th year) and Godagama (29th year) sannas with 
extant Sinhalese histories. 

The difficulty was due to the obsourity in the expressions in the 
chronicles relating to the termination of the reign of Bhuwanéka 
Bahu V. But tt is quite capable of the fair explanation even then 
suggested, when solved effectively by a proper under: 
of the texta.* 

Apart from paleographic evidence, to what king of that name 
can these two sannas (Ganégoda, Godagama) possibly belong, if 
not to Bhuwanéka Bahu V.? None of the four previous rulers 
so styled reigned for more than ten years. Bhowanéka Péhn VI. 
only reigned seven Years or so, and Bhuwanéka Bihu VII. 
certainly not more than twenty-four years, and probably less, as 
proved by the Kelaniya record of Dharmma Parikrama Bahu 
[X., dated in 1527 a.p. 

As for the ola manuscript (No. 5) of the Visuddhi Magga, ita 
true age can be dismissed in few words. 

The Mudaliyér has not seriously compared the script with 
that of the copper sannas. If he will examine the reproduction 
of the last page of the ola manuscript with the Mangalagama 
and Getabériya sannas (Archeological Survey Report, Kégalla 
District) he will see that this particular manuscript cannot be 
assigned earlier than the 17th or 18th century, when the 6 and @ 
were further developing that flourish so pronounced later and 
applied to other letters of the Siphalese alphabet as well (of., 
Molligoda sannsa). 

This comparatively modern Visuddhi Magga may be a copy of 
an earlier mansucript written in the 28th year of Bhuwanéka 
Bahu V. 

To sum up— 

Mr. Pieris's Paper, whilst justifiably drawing attention to the 
unsettled date of the accession of Bhuwan¢ka Bahu VII., brings 
that date not a year earlier, for all we still know, than 1534 acp., 
provisionally fixed by Turnour eighty years ago. 

De Queiroz's date, aes A.D., width Oran is impossible: a 
ren of 30 3 is equally impossible. The Kelaniya inscription 
damns both. | Yea 

For definitely fixing 1551 a.p. as the date of the king's death, 
we are indebted to the late Mr. Donald Ferguson. 

Who will give us the true date of his accession ? 


* See Postacript. 

TI have to thank Mr. Pieris for inviting attention to the confusion 
and error in the dates given in my Report on the Ky District 
(Sessional Paper AIX., 1892) for the Podidora sannasc. I[ injudi- 
ciously accepted the calculation of others. The correct date to be 
drawn from that sannasa would take it back to Bhuwanéka Bahu L 
(1277-1238_4.0,). The sannaea (which I have carefully re-examined) 
is a manifest forgery. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Did Bhuwanéka Bahu V. die after reigning for 20 years, or did 
he merely abdicate in favour of his brother, or brother-in-law, Vira 
(or Vijaya) Bahu, who had been his Epdé and in 1391 ap. assumed 
the rile of king de facto for all practical purposes, save the de jure 
right to grant sannas and the like m his own name retained by 
Bhuowantks Bahu ? 

arding the termination of the reign of Bhuwanéka Bahu VY. 
the _Mahdvansa—admittedly the standard chronicle for most 
of Sinhalese history—has been thus Englished :-—* 
he (Bhuwandéka Bahu V.) had reigned 20 years fis wea idhette 
numbered, and his own mother's son, Wira Bahn by 1 
succeeded to the throne.” 

Are we to accept this uate as unquestionable and final ? 
Most distinctly ‘‘No.”: for we cannot ignore certain aill- 
important facts :— 

(a) This portion of the Mahdvansa was not compiled until 
three and a half centuries later. 

(6) Whilst probably based on the Nikdya Sangrahaya it iz 
both scanty and confused. It omits altogether important eventa 
which occurred in the reigns of Vikrama Bahu ITI. and Bhuwa- 
néka Bahu V. (e.g., the Convocation of Buddhist Monks im 1369 
A-D.,and the incursion and defeat of Ariya Chakrawartti); and 
ia not wholly to be relied on for the little that it does record. 

(¢) On the other hand we have the Nikdya Sangrahaya written a 
few years only after 1396 a.p., and, therefore, primd facie, to be 
trusted implicitly. 

And this is what the Nikdya Sangrahaya has to say :-—“‘ In the 
20th year of that Bhuwanéka Bahu (V.) the recthae ts lig of that 
king, Vira Bahu Epé (Viceroy) of the Mehenawara clan, assumed 
the kingly office."’T 

This probably means that, owing to physical infirmity or other 
cause,? Bhuwanéka Bahu V., after ruling de facto for 20 years 
(1371-1391 «a.p.) handed over the reina of Government with the 
title of King to his brother, or brother-in-law, retaining for him- 
aelf (or being allowed to retain) the nominal sovereignty de jure. 

And—to get down at once to bed rock—the Péli words 
(translated in Sinhalese visi Aawuruddak rdjjya kota ¢ kala 
mimariya, and into English ** when he had reigned 20 years his 
days were numbered") donot in reality conflict with this 
supposition. They are Rajjon visati vasedni katedna nitthitatadd, 











bd Mehieanen XCL., 13:—Visi havuruddak rijya koja ¢ kala nima- 
viya o rajahuge suhuravi Vira Bahu prasiddhavai (Kshatriyn) 
tema rajyayate peminiyéya (Sinhalese translation from the Pali Resta 
T ere Sapgrahoya -—Pasave ema Bhuwansika Bahu visiwannehi 
ema Fajit cine lhe Mehenawara Vira Bihu nam Epéno rajatan 


+} The Réjdéraliya recorda that owing to his rgrigag fe se. ts 
Tamil inroad his subjects iti ke ves tales OF Kin 
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which literally mean “* after he had regined 20 years he ceased (to 

ign'')* an expression as reasonably covering abdication as death. 
HW wenky yeers ano I fait cos Sewacd Ge ae ie 
hypothesis for explaining the connection of Buhwanéka Bahu V. 
with the Ganégoda and Agama sannas of 1397 and 1400 a.p. 

In 1892 I wrote :—“ Bhuwanéka Bahu may have permitted 
his brother Vira Bahu (Vijaya Bahu VI.) to occupy the throne at 
Kotte (where he had possibly resided as Ep prior to his installa- 
tion as Raja in 1391 «.p.) all edicts continuing to be issued in the 
name of the former."'} 

That hypothesis can now be urged with redoubled force as 

pplyinga simple and satisfactory solution of the difficulty raised 
by those critics who blindly accept the Mahdvanea version of 
Bhuwanéka Bahu V.'s ‘‘ cessation” as infallibly meaning death, 

For in proof that the above two sannas do not stand un- 
supported in regard to their regnal years for Bhuwanéka Bahu Vis 
a most valuable piece of collateral evidence has lately come to light. 

I refer to the historically important inscription at Végiri Dévalé 
in Udunuwara, Central Province, which has not been published 
hitherto. 

This clear lithic record is dated in the alternative years, Saka 
1337 and 1957 a,x. (giving the average 1415 A.D.§). The form of 
character is that of the period and confirms the date. 

The inscription specifies certain extents of rice fields dedicated 
for the maintenance of (the priests of) Lokéswara Nitha Déviyé 
of Végiri Dévalé. 

The following points are to be noted :— 

(1.) The correct sequence of the benefactions. This runs back 
in due order through the reigns of the five kings who precede 
Parikrama Bahu VI. (on the throne, 1415 A.D.) omitting only the 
last (Vira or Vijaya Béhu).|} 

(u.) Bhuwanéka Bahu V. must Aave been still alive in 1407 AD. 

and empowered to make a Temple grant in his 30th year. 
_ (iii) Parékrama Bahu (V.) had served as Epa to Bhuwanéka 
Bahu IV. for 10 years at least prior to assuming, on that king's 
death, concurrent rule with his nephew Vikrama Bahu III., who 
reigned at Gampola from 1356 4.p, to 1371 a.p. 


a 
* This is Mr. W. P. Ranesinghe's rendering, backed by other learned 
authorities consulted, A.M, Gunastkara, Mudaliyir (also with backers), 
would render ‘it (i.c., his reign) ceased,” For the purpose of the 
Point in question, both versions are of equal valoe, 
ae Survey Report, Kégalla District (Seasional Paper 
tA, 1892, p. 92). 


: | by the Archwological Survey. , 

Sa 1337, Navan, works out to 1416 a.v., February-March ; 
1957 «.8., Navan, to 1414 a.p., February-March, The year intended 
was doubtless 1415 a.p, given in the Pepili inscription, Kdrya- 
sékharaya, &c., aa the year of Parikrama Bahu VI.'s aocession. 

|| The omission of Vijaya Bahu VI. is correct. Végiriya is in 
“ Udapalite.”” All the other previous rulers named resided at 
ipola or other Kandyan capital (Bhuwanéka Bahu V. at both 
Gampola and Ka¢té); Vijaya Bahu VI., so far og is known, reid 
in the low country only. 





12-12 
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(iv.) This inseription, read with that (alan unpublished *) ai 
Hapugastenna (Hulangomuwa Wesama, Kohonsiya Pattuwa, 
Matale South), furnishes precedent for just such an arrangement 
as that which, it is probable, was in force between Bhuwanéka 
Bahu V. and his brother, or brother-in-law, Vira or Vijaya Bahu, 
subsequent to 1391 A.D. } 

The Hapugastenna inscription is dated Saka 1281 (1359-60 
a.p.) in the 15th year of Pardkrama Bahu (V.). This would carry 
back his reign (i.c., counting his years both as Epd and King) to 
1244-5 a.p., the year Bhuwanéka Bahu IV. came to the throne.f 

Similarly, Vira or Vijaya Bahu could date his reign from 
1391 a.p. albeit Bhuwanéka Bahu V. yet lived and bestowed grants 
jor quite ten years later, or up to 1401 AD. certainly. A ae 

Text and translation of the Végiriya inscription are given 
below, with so much of the short Hapugastenna record a8 is 
material to the present question. 


Vegirlya. 
| Text, 

Gam PSeecd 855 quad odes Sd adfa G P82 Shera 
aslo: ged mAs aendsod Speia gi qnbal SS eghigers 
eqns mtedoeadedd dal Se gieenmaryy o8f fal 
O28 6¢4i,.80 Oestedd S880 « Se otecs e¢Sheds‘ab 
mODs HAI onQoe me8ad Om SAOdam Sg ad o8 SAeo 
gngd om Sa9Dg igi. Oo Omstedd oSaan eniudsan 
m:Sers Bo emd QEGad ASO snap ms toBase2as) Go 
Ostend § oS592rg 7. eed fosdes EBs be PDs Hoe9 aod 
Polen mOQs Ff O0 ania wm: 088 dy oBXEot 


(This record is inscribed) in the year of Sri Saka 1337 (and) in 
the year of Sri Buddha 1957 on the tenth day of the bright half 
of Navan, | 

(There have been dedicated) for the sustenance of (the priests) 
of Lokéswara Ndthayanwéhénsé of Végiri Déwalé :-— 

In the 20th year of His Majesty King Bhuwanaika Bahu (V.), 
Lord of Wealth,§ 7 amunams, sowing extent, of. Demalaboruwe- 
kumbura in the name of his mother. 

Likewiso, in the 30th year (of his reign) were offered 3 amunams, 
sowing extent, of Narangama. 


ms 





® Copied by the Archmological Survey. A rough translation is given 
in Forbes’ “* Eleven Yeara in Ceylon,” Vol. L,p. 323. ©/. the Vigula- 
watta inscription (Sessional Paper, XIXM., 1802, p. 78. 

+ La kétilaka and Ga:jaladeniys inscriptions (Sessional Paper, 
XIX., 1892, p. 92, footnote 1). 
_ ¢ The record remains unfinished. The words immediately follow- 
ing gam mudala should be gaha kola wal pitt etuluet, Ac. 

§ Wathimiud = wastu swdmi (‘lord of property ") or eritia modmi, 
(" director of religious observances "').—Epig. Zeyl., Vol. L, p. 35 
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Further, in the 7th year of King Vikrama Bahu II1., 7 amunams, 
sowing extent, of the field offered in His Majesty's name. 

And in the 10th year of Bhuwnaika Bahu (IV.), 7 amunams, 
sowing extent, of Polwattekumburaa of Kumbalwaluw offered 
by His Highness Sri Parikrama Bahu Epa, together with the 
Villaged, TOVENUG.... 0. cece nea nes 


Hapltgastenna. 
Text. 


Piesd éoigd ae read Bd, ede hey 
Sueaeuee eqed =) per mia 28e+e: = 


Translation, 


In the Sri Saka year 1281 expired in the 15th year of Sri 
Ferékrama Béhu (V.) on the ded day of the dark halt af Unda- 
wap.*..... Avice eta Gass 

: H. C. P. BELL. 


APPENDIX JD, 


_ ‘Tuer period of Ceylon history to which this Paper has reference, 
belongs comparatively to modern times, but is yet shrouded in 

great obscurity. Any one trying to penetrate the darkness 
deserves our heartiest sympathy. , 

The object of the Paper is to show the exact |e covered 
by the reign of king Bhuwantka Bahu VII. If Mr. Pieris’s 
arguments and conclusions are accepted, it follows that the history 
of Ceylon will have to be re-written, not only with regard to the 
reign of this king, but with regard to the reigns of the kings 
immediately preceding him and immediately following him. The 
importance of the subject historically, therefore, is self-evident ; 
and it is most desirable that whatever can be said on the other 


side of the question should be stated before Mr. Pieris’sconclusions - 


ean be accepted. 
The propositions put forward by Mr. Pieris are these :— 
(i). That king Bhuwanéka Bahu ascended the throne in 1521 
of the Christian era. 
(ii.) That he reigned thirty years. 
(tii) That he died in 1551 a.p. 





* Saka 1281, Unduwap, would cover part of 1359 a.p., December, 
and part of 1360 4.p., January. 

The rest of the inscription records the commencement on Sunday 
in Pusaya (nekata) of bemging into cultivation mud land at ‘‘ Kirilla- 





mojé" which had lain fallow for the past 300 to 400 years, in order 
to acquire merit, by dedicating the land to the Tooth Relic (Sri Danta- 
dhdjuncahanadéia), The inscription is subscribed ‘‘ Sivalkolu Lakdiva- 


SE ay FE 
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born about 1564, ar an official over 55 was hardly likely to have 
accompanied the Portuguese General on the field. lf he were 
born in 1564, his grandfather must have been born after 1494, 
allowing thirty-five years to a generation. In that case the 
Bhuwantka Bahu, in whose court Mampé Raila served, was the 
seventh of the name. Even if fifty years be allotted to a 
generation, the same inference must be drawn, as Mimpé Rala 
would have been only twelve when Bhuwanéka Bahu VI. died. 
Moreover, the second sannasa, dated the tenth year of the 
reign, excludes this king, who only reigned seven years. Bhuwa- 
néka Bihu V. is too remote in point of date to enter into the 

The second sannasa (No. 2, Demaladtiwa) relied on by me is in 
favour of Mémpé Raila, and is dated in the 10th year of Bhuwanéka 
eee MELA (Gecteis) mak Mert ce 
of No. 3 third (Gané ) and No. 4 (Goda ) eannag, Thi 
takes us on sth She and 29th years ot this Bhuwanéka 
Bahu VIL.+ 

Ergo, I argue that the Bhuowanéka Bahu bday oe the first 
sinndea (No. 1 Mampé) reigned at least 29 years, that he was 
Bhuwantka Bahu ViL 

This alone ought to be sufficient to establish my case. But 
there is Mr. Gunawardhana’s suggested explanation of Mexia's 
letter of 1528. There Mexia says that the king of Ceylon was 
recently at war with his two brothers. On the authority of De 
acl and ae Couto, I ora out that the brothers were Mayé- 

unné and Rayigam Banddra, That view was su ported by Mr, 
A. FE. Roberts. At any rate a prima facie case, ey as regards 
distinct mention of names by disinterested and foreign writers, is, 
I contend, with me. 

Mr. Gunawardhans suggests that the three | personages 
referred to by Mexia were Dharma Parikrama Bahu and two 
of his brothers, though he did not specify any names. The 
impression left on my mind is that Mr. Gunawardhana does not 
assert that, a5 a matter of history there was war between Dharma 
Parikrama Bahu and his brothers about this time, but that he 
suggests it ana possibility. Unless, and until, Mr. Gunawardhana 
can produce some evidence from which a reasonable resumption 
can be drawn that about the year 1528, Dharma Pardkrama Bahu 
Was at war with two of his brothers, his suggestion cannot be 
taken into consideration, 

At present I see no reason to alter the views set out in my 


P. E. PLERIS. 











__., ro establish this part of his case Mr. Pieris should have adduced 
o Speteny that pin hab Pe pecs aradiwaékaras were identical: and ao also 
he tw , chlets of the two sannas (No, 1 Mampé, No, 2, Demala- 
daiwa) See ante, p. 288.—Ed. See. : % 


yy) (According to Mr. Pieris; but of Bhuwanéka Béhu V. according to 
Mr. Bell.—Ed. Sec,] of Bhuwandka Bahu V. according to 
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APPENDIX F. 


Mr. Pieris fixes the reign of Bhuwancka Bahu VIL. aa covering 
the period 1521 to 1551 a.p., and thinks he has made out his 
case by relying upon the following points :— 


(1) That De Mpdesegeen says that Bhuwanéka Bahu VII. 
ascended the throne in 1521. 

(2) That this king granted a sannasa (No. 1) to Mampé Rala 
in the 4th year of his reign (1.¢., 1624 a.p.). 

(3) That a letter of Mexia to the King of Portugal shows 
that this king on the throne im 1528. 

(4) That e second sannasa (No. 2) to Mampé Réla proves 
that the same king (10th year) waa reigning in the 
year 1530. 

5) That (No. 3) the Ganégoda sannaes (26th year) was issued 

” not by Bhuwanéka Bahu V. but by Bhuwanéka 
Bahu VIL, which takes us to 1546. 

(6) That the Godagama sannagsa (No. 4) was issued by this 

paptrieg Bahu VIL. in the 29th year of his reign, 

ta 1b 


(T) That dacording to De Couto, that king died in 1551. 


Mr. Pieris claims that he has established these seven points 
and answered the question of— 


(1) When did Bhuwanéka Bahu VII. ascend the throne ? 
(2) How long did he reign ? 
(3) When did he die ? 


T have tried to follow Mr. Picris's arguments without prejudice, 
but I regret to say that I am still far from being convinced. 
I state my reasons. 


Reason 1.—With recard to Mexia’s letter, even if we allow that 
it does refer to Bhuwanéka Bahu and his brothers, that would 
be evidence only that the king was in office in December, 1528. 
Now, De Queiroz says that the king ascended the throne in 1621, 
while De Couto and Ribeiro would muke him to be already on 
the throne in 1517. If Mexia's letter rp ae De Queiroz, why 
should it not equally support the other two T 

Reason 2.—I must still confess my inability to see how Mexia’s ~ 
letter, taken with De Barros and De Couto, can be construed as 
referring to Bhuwandkea Bahu VII. and his two brothers. 
Those two authors nowhere that I can discover speak of fo 
brothers, as being hostilo to this king. They only speak of one 
brother, Maydédunné, as being the King’s opponent, and show 
him in hostility with the king for the first time, about the year 
1636. Clearly we cannot make two brothers out of one, nor would 
& man report occurrences of 1536 as recent events in 1528. 


| 
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fleason 3.—But Mexia’s letter may easily receive rational 
interpretation from other sources. On the evidence of the stone 
inscriptions at Kelaniya and Dondra, taken with the account of 
events as recorded in the Rdjdvaliya, we find that in the year 
1527 «D., i¢., one year before Mexia wrote, the king of Ceylon 
reigning at Cotta was Dharma Pardékrama Bahu TX. ; that his 
brother, Wijaya Bahu, had established himself earlier elsewhere, 
perhaps at Dondra, as independent ruler; that another brother, 
Raja Sinha, was at Menikkadawara, bound to Wijaya Bahu by 
bonds of common interest, the two being together interested in 
three young princes—their children. Now, when a man writes 
in 1528 to say that the king was lately at war with his two 
brothers, what is the inevitable conclusion ? For wa have just 
seen who was the king then on the throne, that one brother may 
well have disputed the sovereignty, and that another brother was 
bound to share in the interests of the latter?! Was Mexia 
speaking of this king, or of another king who was yet to come, 
after the intervention of still another reign ? 

Reason 4.—With regard to the sannas (Nos, 1, 2) granted to 
Mampé Rala, let us allow for the nonce that they were granted 
by Bhuwanéka Bahu VIL ; let us further allow that they have 
all the characteristics of the sannas Nos. +, 4; that, therefore, all 
the four sannag must be taken as granted by that king, and thus 
carry his reign to the 20th year. According to Mr. Pieris’s 
contention, the king reigned only 30 Years, but roe ing to De 
Couto and Ribeiro he must have reigned at least 34 years. The 
sannas covering 29 years (if they belong to Bhuwanéka Bahu VII.) 
fall in with either theory. How then stands the great accuracy 
of De Queiroz vindicated by the sannas which equally vindicate 
the accuracy of of De Couto and Ribeiro ? 

Reason 5.—Secondly, assuming for the sake of argument that 
eannas Nos. 1 and 2 both belong to the same period, I do not 








connection about is a strange one, based ona series of assumptions, 
depending one upon another, to a length scarcely credible, His 
first assumption in this chain is that one Samaradiwikara, who 
was in attendance on Constantino de S84 in 1619, was the same 
man as the Samaradiwikara of the Dahamsonda Kavya—a poe 

presumably written in the reign of Raja Sinha I. (1581-1592 a.p.), 
Does he consider such an assumption a sufficient basis to build 
| upon t If he does, then I have nothing more to say it. 
_ If he does not, then T ask for proof that the two Samaradiwikaras 
Were ont and the same individual. After that proof is given, it 
will be time enough to examine the other links of this wonder- 
ful chain, each of which is of the same material as the last, only 
more and more doubtful. In the meantime, I would point out 
to Mr. Pieris that if the mathematics with regard to Mampé 
Réla were adjusted to the recognized rule, his theory would end 


"Mr. Gunawardhana implies that Réja Sipha was alive in 1528 a.p. 
He was almost certainly dead, See ante, p. 285, footnote ||.—Ed. See,] 
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in something which should be no less astounding to himself than 
it would be to others. 


Reason 6.—With reference to the date of the king's death, Sir 
Charles Danvers gives it at 1550, and De Coutoat 1551. Ribeiro’s 
account leaves it doubtful between these two years. Whatever 
the correct year, Mr. Pieria was not justified in mooting the year 
1551 as a discovery of his own made from De Couto. As Mr, Bell 
has shown, it was Mr. Donald Ferguson who made the 
in 1908, and for what that sound Portuguese scholar has put on 
record on the subject, Mr. Pieris has given no credit, and to it 


In conclusion, then : 

(1) Mr. Pieris has not proved the accuracy of the statement 
of De Queiroz that Bhuwanéka Bahu VII. os ed the throne 
in 1521 ; 

(2) He has not proved that the king reigned 30 years ; 

(3) He has thrown no light on the real date of the king's 
death. 





However, Mr. Preris’s Paper has not been without profit. It has 
aroused much interest: let us hope that it will lead to further 
research. Mr. Pieris deserves our sincere acknowledgments for 
forcing attention | on to thease matters. 


W. F. GUNAWARDHANA. 


APPENDIX. G. 


THE main point at issue between Mr. Gunawardhana and 
myself is this: Does Mexia’s ate of 1528 refer to hostilities 
between Bhuwanéka Bahu and his brothers, or between Dharma 
Parikramsa Bahu and his brothers 7 

I pointed out that both De Barros and De Couto specifically 
state that in 1598 there was war between Bhuwanéka Bahu and 
Mayadunne, the third brother (Rayigam Bandara) living under 
Méyadunné's protection at the time. 

I take it that Mr. Gunawardhana has now set out all that he 
can urge in support of his contention. 

Reason 1 is not an argument. 


Reason 2 is apparently written under a mmapprehensior 
ee eer ee Herros end De tues; the correct date is 
1528, and Mr. Gunav ans has been misled by a sugges ! 
advanced by Mr, D. W. Ferguson (Journ., R. A. S.. XxX., C. B., , 
p. 57, Note 3); ' 
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Reason 3 is the only material portion of his letter. He argues 
from the Devundara stone that when that inscription was written 
there was probably war between Dharma Pardkrama Bahu and 
Wijaya Bahu. This may or may not be the case, but the point 
8 irrelevant, as the inscription is of 1510. The third brother, 
Raja Sinha, was associated husband with Wijaya Bahu. There- 
fore, from the suggested hostility of 1510 and the associated ’ 
marriage, Mr. Gunawardhana infers a continuance of hostilities 
between the three in 1528. 

Even assuming the inference to be reasonable, it is not sufficient 
to rebut the specific allegations of De Barros and De Couto. But 
the inference is not only not reasonable, it is as a matter of fact 
incorrect. The Rdjdvaliya shows that towards the end 
of Dharma Par4krama Bahu’s reign, his brother Réja Sinha, so 
far from living hostile to him, was his trusted General, com- 
ee his forces against the rebellious king of Kanda Uda 

ata, * 

I entirely reject Mr. Gunawardhana's contentions, This closes 
the discussion so far as I am concerned. 


P. E. PIER. 


Ix his Paper Mr. Pieris took up three positions, relative 
respectively to (1) the date of accession, (2) the duration of the 
reign, and (3) the date of death of King Bhuvanéka Bdhu VIL. 
All those positions I disputed. We were also at issue on a point 
of very subsidiary importance, having reference to the identity of 
three Princes referred to in a letter of Mexia. 

By my last Note, I trust that I have convinced Mr. Pieris of the 
hopelessness of defending the three main positions taken up by 
him. He has now abandoned them, and with a parting shot 
retired into the fourth and subsidiary position. He is utterly 
mustaken with regard to the date he haa read into the account of 
De Barros and De Couto. He is evidently by a caption ; 
but if he will read their account, as given piecemeal in different 
places in different connections, and then compare it with the more 
lucid and connected account given by Ribeiro, he will find that 
Mayddunné and his brother appear in hostility jor the first time in 
1536 A.D. and never in 1528 A.D. 


W. F. GUNAWARDHANA, 





SSS 








* This occurrence belongs to the early or middle t, not the end 
of the reign, if the quence of event as ci parts ee cue 
is correct, See also p. 285 lane--Ed. Sea, ent the Reaiéwaliya 
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COUNCIL MEETING. 
Colombo Museum, April 18, 1972. 
Present : 
The Hon. Mr. P. Arunichalam, M.A., C.C.8., Vice-President, 
in the Chair, 


Mr. E.B. Denham, B.A.,C.C.5. | Mr. P. E. Pieris, M.A., LL.M., 

Mr. A. M. Gunas¢kara, Muda- C.C.8. ; 
liyar. | Mr. 8. de Silva, Gate Mudaliyar. 

Dr. A. Nell, M.R.C.S. Mr. W. A. de Silva, J.P. 

Mr. E. W. Perera, Barrister-at- . 
law. 


Mr. J. Harward, M.A., Honorary Secretary. 
Mr. G. A. Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 


Business. 


1. Read and confirmed Minutes of last Council Meeting held 


on March 12, 1912. 


2. Read the following letter from the Hon. the Colonial 
Secretary dated March 29, 1912 :— 


Antiquarian Discovery under Site of old Breakwater Office. 


Sm,—Wrre reference to the correspondence read at the General 
Meeting of the Royal Asiatio Society on February 23, 1899, on the 
above subject, I am directed to inform you that it eee to Govern- 
ment to be desirable that this interesting antiquity should be moved 
from its present situation to a site where it might both be more readily 
preserved from damage and be more accessible to the public. 

2. Tho stone lies at present, as you are no doubt aware, near the 
Wharf Railway Station, between the road leading to the Customs main 
gate and the back of the Customs yard. Though protected with a 
railing, it is surrounded with metal and building materials, while the 
inscription faces away from the road. , 

3. While for sentimental reasons it might be thought desirable that 
it should remain in ita original position, it is felt that its present 





asingly improbable vill be oo ¢lear the 
pace surrounding the stone in the manner that was at one time contem- 


to 
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It is estimated that the boulder, which it would be . 7 to move 
bodily, weighs not less than 25 tons, and its removal will therefore 
involve considerable expenditure, 

6. It appears to Government that the site p oposed in the Gordon 
Gardens would be the more Suitable, both use of the smaller 
expenditure required as compared with the removal of the stone to the 
Museum, and for the sentimental reasons that in the Gardens it would 
still face what may be supposed to have been the landing place of those 
by whom the inseription was cut. 

6. Before, however, any action is taken in the matter, the Governor 
desires to be favoured with the opinion of your Committee on the 
subject, ’ 

I am, &c,, 
A. N. Gansrarra, 
for Colonial Secretary. 


Resolved,—That it is desirable that the stone be removed to 
the Gordon Gardens, and that ; inscription be put up giving 
the history of the stone ; further, that a suitable monument be 
erected on the present site, . 


$. Read the following extract of a letter to Mr. G. A. J oseph, 
Honorary Secretary, from Mr. P. E. Pieris, dated April 3, 
1912 :— : 


Mr. Advocate E. W. Perera made the excellent s Srestior 

ffon Asiatic Society should publish all Dutch Medals. A 
of fact, A, Tilakaratna, Mudalivir, and [have supplied the inscriptions 
on nearly all the Medals to Mr, F. H. de Vos, and they have been 
appear in the next part of the ‘* Spolia Zeylanica.” What is really 
wanted is that all the Medals should be properly edited. Would the 
Pera bd t 





like me to undertake the work 
I think T have all the ne material available, and that all the 
Medals are accessible to me. Each Medal (1 think there are about 
eighteen in all must be well reproduced anied by the i 


tion and : tion, im the fashion ofmy Paper orn pening de Saram’s 


Yours, ie. , 
P. E. Pres, 


Resolved ,—That the Society do pay for the cost of reproduction 
of only such Medals as the Council think should be reproduced 
should the Paper offered by Mr. Pieris be accepted. 

_Mr. Pieris then moved that the Council do direct the Honorary 


Secretary to notify in the Preas that he has offered to prepare 
Paper on Dutch Medals, anc requesting owners of such M to 
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4. Read the following correspondence : 
ment for the information of the Council :— 





“ Mahdvanaa.” 
No. 4,349, Colonial Secretary's Office, 
i Colombo, March 22, 19132, 
The Hon. the Colonial Secretary to Professor T. W. Khys Davids. 
Sin,—l am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 


February 15, 1912, and to inform that it has been decided that the 
publication of Professor Geiger’s Translation of the Mahdvansa should 
proceed, and that proofs of his Translation need not be submitted to 
the Ceylon editors for revision. 

® I am further to inform you that in view of-the decision, it ia 
agreed that the names of the Ceylon editora should not on the 
title page of the book; and I am to request you to omit all reference to 
them in the work. 


Ee.3 I am to confirm the following telegram sent to you on the 20th 
instant :— 


“ Your letter fifteenth February. Continue publication.” 
A. N. GaLanarrn, 


for Colonial & 





Professor T. W. Rhys Davids to the Hon. the Colonial Secretary. 


February 15, 19132. 

Sit,—I wave the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
22,709 dated 16th ultimo, gnd to report that the translation, except 
only seven sheets, are now ready to be passed for press. 

2. The question raised in paragraph No. 2 of your letter ia of the 
most serious importance. The method usually adopted in E has 
been to entrust any such work to a competent scholar, and then to 
give him a free hand. Tho most exact precedent to the present ease 
is the series of translation from the “ Sacred Books of the East,” 
edited by the late Right Hon. F. Max Muller, As author or jue 
author of six volumes in that series, I had sufficient opportunity of 
observing the method followed. Professor Max Muller considered it 
his duty as editor to make arrangements for the printing and publishing 
of the series, to settles questions as to a and transliteration, to 
SAGinA “ibe eancant of wpace 4a. Be: to introduction and 
notes, and to select the author. All de of the translation were 
left to the author. It was not suggested that he should submit his 
work, either in manuscript or in proof, to any other scholar. The 
editor himself did not interfere in any way. 

3. Other instances of the same method, differing only in the nature 
of the work done, are the “ Bibliotheca Buddhica," published by the 
Russian Academy ; the “ Annales du Museo Guimet,” published in 
Paris (each of these enterprises financed by bac a oe nad tala ade Fenetnd 
the Grundriss der Indo-arischen Philologie and Alterthumakunde ; 
the publications of the Pali Text Society. 

4. The opposite method, that of having o small committee of 
revision, seems at first sight more likely to give a satisfactory result. 
Tt seems so much better to have the advantage of different minds 

ing in the work, and thus avoiding the evil of possible 
individual prejudice, or even ignorance, Why has this method not 
even onee, 60 far as I know and: can recollect, been adopted t The 
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answer is that it has simply not proved feasible. It is possible to get 


Grevision done. Lut who is there to decide, in the numerous cases of 
differences between the revisors and the translator? ‘To do so would 
require time and trouble, nearly sufficient to make a new translation 
If all could meet round a table and discuss the various points, the 
difficulties would be lessened, but not removed, and it is not probable 
esr paar Sia seit me be satisfied. It seamaster dE etc ihanar! 
od a properly qualified person willing to accept the thankless taal 
acbitretion ces reach o satisfactory result without one. For these 
reasons those most experienced in the management of such en | 
have been unanimous in choosing the method first described above. 

5. In the present case we have the advantage of having secured as 
Sransiator the one man who knows the details of the Mahdvapea better 
than any oneelse. I was the more confident, therefore, in recommend- 
ing that the responsibility for the details of the translation should be 
left with him. In your reply No. 21,453, dated March 10, 1900, no 
objection sha caleed 40 this, and I was requested to make the necessary 
arrangements with Professor Geiger. I have not consulted him as to 
what his decision would have been inthe hypothetical case of his 
having been asked to mako the translation, that should have been 
subject to revision by myself or any other scholars, But I am confident 
he would have respectfully declined to work under that condition. 

6. It would seem a pity, now that the work is practically ready for 
publication under the one method generally recognized, and followed 
as the best, to postpone it at considerable cost and loss of time, in 

order to attempt its completion under the other method so difficult to 
carry out. In the case oF Turnour’s translation, which has remained a 

L i work for the ter part of a century, the author alone waa 
responsible for all the details, and Professor Geiger's work will, I am 
sure, be recognized as a great advance on Turnour’s. 

May I venture to ask you, whatever you decide, to be so kind as to 
telegraph “ Send sheets,” or “ Continue publication ? ” 


T have, &c., 
T. W. Raya Davins. 


5. Laid on the table Circular No. 57 of March 13, 1912, 
contaming the opinions of Messrs. R. G. Anthonisz and F, H. de 
Vos on the Paper entitled “ Inscriptions at St. Thomas’s Church," 
by Mr. P. EF. Pieris, 
Resolved,—That the Paper be accepted for reading and 
Publication. Re 
6. Laid on the table Circular No. 64 of March 14, 1912, 
ene te opmions of Messrs. R. G. Anthonisz and F. H. de 
On the Note entitled “ Ceylon Archives at the Cape of Good 
Hope,” by Mr, R. W. Lee. ee 
_ Resolved,—That the Paper be accepted for publication only, 
and that the Government req d to obtain the original, or 
a copy of, Governor Schreuder's Memoir for the Ceylon Archives, 
i. Laid on the table a letter dated April 15, 1912, from the 
Archwological Commissioner soliciting & set of the. Society's 
‘Journals and Proceedings for the Library of the Archmological 





be presented to the Archmological Comn 





‘and Proceeding Sree ted tate Possible of the Journals 
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§, Laid on the table a letter from Mr. Armand za t 
the Hon. the Colonial Secretary regarding the manuscript by 
De Queiroz, now in the possession of Mr. P. E. Pieris, f ded 
by Government for the opinion of the Council. . 

Resolved,—That the Council understand from Mr. Pieris that 
he paid £75 for this manuscript five years 2G05 but that the 
Council regret that they have no other material before them for 
estimating its value. 

9. Resolved,—That the following gentlemen be elected 
Members of the Society :—- : 


(1) E. KR. Ayrton, Gomme © C. P. Bell. 





Archwological Commis 


sioner: recommended by |_J. Stall. 
(2) J. A. Setukavalar, Proctor: } ag cpr 
SOME Bick Dr. A. Nell. 


10. Mr. EF. B. Denham in drawing attention of the Council to 
the Note on page 166 of the last Journal (No. 64 of 1911), moved 
that is undesirable to comment on Minutes passed by the Council. 

Resolved,—That it is not desirable that Minutes which have 
been confirmed should be added to in any way. 
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CEYLON ARCHIVES AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE,* 


Br R. W. Lee. 


SOME years ago the writer had occasion to inquire into the 

nature and extent of the pre-British documents to be found in 
the Archives at Cape Town, Ina valuable Blue Book published 
at the Cape in the year 1877, which contains the “ Report and 
Proceedings of a Commission appointed by H. E. the Governor 
to collect, examine, classify, and index the Archives of the 
Cape of Good Hope,” he found a document mentioned which 
bore upon the history of Ceylon. 

During a recent visit to Cape Town he has taken occasion to 
visit the Archives in search of material of interest to students 
of Ceylon history. The results of his research, which, owing 
to the very little time available for the purpose, were 
necessarily somewhat superficial, are here presented to the 
The principal item of immediate interest to Ceylon readers 
is a” Memorial for Mr. Lubbert van Eck, Governor-designate 
and Director of the Island of Ceylon with its Dependencies, 
drawn up by the retiring Governor Schreuder,” containing 
a short account of the condition and constitution of the Island. 
It is a clearly-written manuscript extending to some 320 folio 
pages, and bears date “ Colombo, 27 March, 1762.” 

Time did not admit of a perusal of the entire work, but its 
character may be gathered from the table of contents, which 
points to the following arrangement of chapters, viz.: (1) Of 
the right to possession of this Island ; (2) Of the interests of the 
Company therein ; (3) What is required to extend those 
interests ; (4) Of the general establishment in the Island, 





*Mr. Loo wishes it to be stated that this Pace was not written for the 

«Herat gest The frst part was intended for the daily prese nd 
e second part consisting rough notes was made for his own infor. 
mation in great haste and with no view to publication.—Fd. See. 
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The bulk of the Memorial falls under this last chapter. It 
is divided into 41 sub-heads, which are of the character usual 
in such documents. After some account of the relations of 
the Company with the Court of Kandy, and with the rulers of 
Madura, Travancore, the Maldives, &c., the writer describes 
in detail its various commercial activities. He laments the 
unsatisfactory condition of the cinnamon industry. He 
_ complains of the difficulties placed in the way of the Company - 
by the Kandyan Government, and of the flattery, cajolery, and 
bribery to which it was necessary to resort to obtain any of 
this commodity from native territory. And then the arro- 
gance of the Kandyan king! instoad of acknowledging the 
Company as suzerain, he condescending 
“his trusty Hollanders and Sant dabeaslors (ain getrouwe 
Hollandera en strand-hewaarders). 

In speaking of the administration of justice Governor 
Schreuder emphasises the great importance of securing the 
services of competent men. He speaks of the frequent 
“excesses in Civil and Criminal justice against which a 
Governor must often “ run his head,” and of the abuses 
occasioned by unauthorized pleaders, whom, however, he 
claims to have superseded by “ fixed proctors” (vaste 
procureurs). 

It is unnecessary to say any more of this Memorial, which 
appears to be a very average specimen of ite class. Certainly 
it does not compare favourably either in grasp or interest with 
some of the similar reports lately published by the Government 
of Madras. 

To return to the Archives. The principal other documents 
relating to Ceylon consist of four volumes of “ Sentences passed 
on Prisoners sent to the Cape from Batavia and Ceylon. 
The earlier entries contain merely a minute of the sentence: the 
later ones reproduce verbatim the decree of the Court. The 
sentences are appalling in their severity. The first entry is as 
follows: ‘“ Jacob Hycoop, of Amsterdam, Quarter-Master, by 
the Council of Justice of the Castle of Jaffanapatnam, con- 
demned to be flogged on the scaffold, branded, and for ten 
years kept on Robben Island in chains.” This poor wretch 
lived, one hopes, to see happier days, for a marginal note 
records ; “‘ On expiry of time sent to the Fatherland.” The 

a | 3—]2 
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next victim of justice was sentenced to be “ flogged on the 
seaffold, branded on the back, to have both ears cut off, and 
for twenty-fives years to be banished in chains on Robben 
Island.” 

The only other matter affecting Ceylon which came to 
light in the Archives, is a bundle of papers catalogued as 
“ Ceylon and Mauritius ; copies of Papers re Commission of 
Enquiry at Cape of Good Hope, 1824-5.” 

Such are the results of a research which, as said above, was 
necessarily cursory and superficial, Nodoubt more systematic 
investigation would throw further light upon the occasional 
relations of the Capé with Ceylon, but of documents other 
than the above primarily concerning. Ceylon the writer has 
found no trace. 

Archives, Cape Town, (C. 714.) 

Memorie voor den Heer Lubbert Jan van Eck aankomende 
Gouverneur en Directeur van het Eyland Ceylon met dies 
onderhoorigheeden, door den ondergeteekenden Raad Extra- 
ordinair van Neederlands India en Afgaande Gouverneur Jan 
Schreuder op zyn vertrek na Batavia aan gem: Zyn Edele 
nagelaten, in zig behelsende eene Korte verhandelinge van den 
staat ende gesteldheyd der zaken deeses Gouvernements. 


(Signed) Jn. ScoreupeEr. 
Colombo, 27 Maart, 1762. 


1664 double pages, folio, clearly written. 





Contents. 
I. Van het regt van Possessie ter deesen Eylande. 
2. Waar het de Comp. hier om te doen is. 
3. Van het geen ter weesentlyke bereykinge daar van 
noodig geoordeeld werd. 
4. Van de verdere Maneance alhier onder haare ordinaire 
articuls. als, 
Art. 1.—Van "t Candiase Hof. " 
Art. 2.— Van "t Madureese Ryk en ons regt aldaar. 
Art. 3.—Van den Catta Theuver. 
Art. 4.—Van den Koning 
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5. Van den Koning van Maldivos. 


Van ‘s Comp. Landen en onderdanen. 
Vande thombo Seschry ving, 








14. —— Cofty. 

15. —— Cardamon. 

16. ——— Arreek. 

L7. -——— Zaaye wortelen. 

18. ——— Quinas wortelen. 

19. Van het Zout. 

20. Van de Ryst of Nely. 

21. ——— Kalk en sateen. 

22. Paarl Rheven. 

23. ——— Stamp Paarlen. 

25. —— Rogge vellen. 

26. — Eliphanten. 

27. ——— Paarden Teeld. 

28. Van den insaam van Lywaten en Cattoonegarens aan 
de overwal. 


SPSBRSERERESSS 


Van de Paggot munterij aan de overwal. 
aber te Jaitanapainam. 
—-—- Flic en Vasrbiyeen: 
———-fortificatien en gebouwen. 

——— Arthillery en wapengederen. 
—— bekruyssing der stranden. 
dienaren. 

———— 10 sliti ie : 

——— Justitie. 

— Godshuysen. 











z 
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After some preliminary remarks the writer enumerates 
earlier memorials—hier ter Secretarye te vinden. 

Maatsuyker to Kittenstein—27 Febr., 1650. 

van Goens d’ oude to Hustaart—26 Sept., 1663. 

van Generaal en Raaden te Batavia voor ged. Heer. 

van Goens, wanneer Zyn Edele als Commissaris weegens de 
nieuw gemaakte Conquesten op de Mallabaar derwaards 
vertrok, en vervolgens weeder als Gouverneur heen quam 
ged. den 5 Sept., 1664. 

Van denselven Heer van Goens voor zyn zoon van Goens 
(de jonge). 12 April, 1675. 

van Goens (de jonge) to Pyl. 3 Dec., 1679. 

Pyl to van Rheede, 25 Jan., 1692. 

van Rheede to Gerrit de Heere. 25 Feb., 1697. 

Simonsz. Becker. 16 Dee., 1707. 

Becker. Rumph. 25 Nov., 1716. 

Pielat. van Domburg. 24 Jan., 1734. 

van Imhoff. Bruynink. 12 March, 1740. 

van Gollenesse. Vreeland, 28 Feb., 1751. 

Loten. Voor mij. 28 Feb., 1757. 

Annotatie Boeck der Banditten soo van Batavia als Ceylon, 





[1722-56]. Quarto. 

Lyste van Zodanige Banditen als er met de retour-scheepen 
van Ceylon herwaards zyn gesonden. 

Jacob Hycoop van Amsterdam, Quartiermeester door den 
Raad van Justitie des Casteels Jaffanapatnam gecondemneert 
om op het schavot gegeeselt, gebrandmerkt en voor 10 jaar 
a Robben Eyland in khettingh te arbeyden, 15 July, 

4 

Marginal note—Met tyds expiratie is hy na het Vaderlandt 
gesonden—1732. 

The next entry: op het schavot gegeeselt op de rugh 
gebrandmerkt, beyde ooren afgesneden, en voor 25 jaaren op 
het Robben Eyland in khettingh gebannen, in de ketting ad 
opus publicum to arybeyden. 


Extract from Catalogue of Cape Archives. 


2 Ceylon. Annotatien Book of Convicts landed here from 
Batavia and Ceylon. 1722-56 (C. 2,439). 
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And Batavia ; Sentences of persons sent here from 1749 to 
1789. (C2,735 to : 738. ) 

And Mauritius, Copies of Papers re Commission of Enquiry 
at Cape of Good Hope, 1824-1825 (C. 4,500-3). 

Sentences on persons sent here from 1736-1792. (C. 742.) 
11. 

Sentences on persons sent here from 1742-1748. (C. 680.) 

The manuscript referred to on page 14 of the Blue Book, 
Fundamental Regulations for the Colony of Berbice, is 
numbered G 63. 

It is a thin folio in manuscripts, containing a copy of the 
Charter to the Berbice Colony, dated 6 Dec., 1732. 





Observations of Governor Schreuder upon the 
Administration of Justice. 

De justitie aangaande is Uw Edele bekend datin dat Collegie 
den hoofd administrateur het presidium heeft en het laagste 
lid niet minder dan onderkoopman in qualityd is. 

Ook behoeve etc Uw Edele niet aan te toonen de nuttigheyd 
die er in resideert om gemeld Collegie met kundige lieden to 
voorzien, want gelyk het eerste grootelyks kan dienen tot 
vermeerdering van "t ontzag, also strek het laatete tot mer- 
kelyke gerustheid van een gouverneur die anders veelmaals 
zyn hoofd moet breeken met de excessen die zoo in Crimineele 
als Civile proceduiren gepleegt werden en waar van ik in 
mynen tyd verscheyde voorvallen hebbe gehad, hoewel 
daartoe in het Civile mede veel contribueert hebben de 
intrigen van een parthij zo genaamde en ongepermitteerde 
pleytbesorgers, wasromme dezelve ook sedert afgeschaft, in 
dies plaetse vaste procureurs aangeateld en voor dezelve ont- 
werpen heb, een aparte instructie, &c. 
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Colombo Museum, May 2, 1912. 
Present : 
The Hon, Mr. P. Arundchalam, M.A., C.C.S., Vice-President, 
im the Chair. 

Mr. R. G. Anthonisz. | Mr. B.C. Kaildsapillai, Muda- 
Mr. W. A. de Silva, J.P. livdr. 
Mr. A. M. Gunasékara, Muda- Dr. A. Nell, M.R.C.8. 

liar, Mr. = W. Perera, Barrister- 

at-law, 


Mr. J. Harward, M.A., Honorary Secretary. 
Mr, G. A. Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 


Business, 

1. Read and confirmed Minutes of last Council Meeting held 
on April 15, 19132. 

2. Read copy of a letter No. 20, dated April 24, 1912, from 
the Archeological Commissioner addressed to the Hon. the Colonial 
Secretary, regarding Dutch Medals, forwarded by the Archwo- 
logical Commissioner for the information of the Society anent 
Resolution 3 of the Council Meeting of April 18, 1912. 

3. Dr, A. Nell moved that the Council do recommend that 
the *‘padrao" in the Customs premises be not removed from 
lis present position. ) 

’ Mr. Harward read a letter from Mr. P. E. Pieris supporting 
the Council's last Resolution on the subject. After disoussion 
Dr. Nell withdrew his motion. 

4. Dr. A. Nell moved that the Journal of the Society do 
contain Notes and short contributions, and that it do appear 
more frequently if possible.* 

Resolved: That in future such Notes, &c., be published in the 
Journal after being passed and accepted by the Secretaries. 

5. Mr. G. A. Joseph moved that the Numbers of the Journals 
which are out of print be gradually reprinted. 

Resolved,—That the cost of reprinting be ascertained first. 

6. Laid on the table a Paper entitled ‘* Medicinal Brandmarks 
on Cattle,” by Mr. 'T. B. Yatawara, RatGmahatmayi. 

_ Resolved.—That the Paper be referred to Moesers. W. A, 
de Silva and A, M. Gupasékara, Mudaliyir, for the favour of their 
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Colombo Museum, June 29, I912. 


Present : 


The Hon. Sir Hugh Clifford, K.C.M.G., President, in the Chair. aa) 
Mr, C. D. Carolis.- Mr. B, Horaburgh, M.A., C.C.8. | 
Mr, ©. B, Cockaine. Mr. M. A. C. Mohamed. | 
Mr. H. W. Codrington, B.A., | Dr. A. Nell, M-B.C.5. 
C.0.8. - Mr, E. W. Perera, Barrister-at- 
Mr. 8. de Silva, Gate Mudaliyar. pe | 
Mr. W. A. de Silva, J.P Mr. P. E. Pieris, M.A., 0.C.5., 
Mr, P. E. 5. Dh LM. 
Mr. A. N. Galbraith, B.A., C.C.8. | Mr. A. E. Roberts, Proctor, 
Mr. A. H. Gomes. Supreme Court. 
Mr. E. R. Gooneratna, J.P., | Dr. E. Roberts, M_R.C,5. 
Gate Mudaliyiar. Mr. D. J. Senaratna. 
Mr. G. Gunawardana. Mr, J. M. Senaveratne. 
Mr. W. F. Gunawardhana, | Mr. L. G. 0. Woodhouse. 
Mudaliyér. 


Mr, J. Harward, M.A., Honorary Secretary. 
Mr, G. A. Joseph, Honorary Secretary and ‘Treasurer. 
Visitors: Five ladies and eighteen gentlemen. 


Business. 
1. Read and confirmed Minutes of General Meeting held on . 
April 2, 1912. 
#. Mr. Joseph announced the names of Members elepted since 
the last General Meeting. 
3. Mr. Simon de Silva, Mudaliyér, read his Paper entitled :— 
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VIJAYA BAHU VI. 
By Simoy DE S1nva, Gate Mudaliyar. 


MopEEN writers of Ceylon History ASSION & reign, intervening 
between the death of Bhuwanéka Bahu V. and the accession 
of Pardkrama Bahu VI., to a sovereign of the name of Vijaya 
Bahu, who, according to them, was taken captive by the 
Chinese and carried away to China. | 

In his “‘ Report on the Kégalla District’ Mr. H. 0. P- Bell, 
the Archeological Commissioner, states -— 

The accession of Sri Parikrama Bahu VI. put an end to the 
virtual interregnum which followed the Chinese invasion of 1408 
4.p., and the deportation of his father Vijaya Bahu VI.""* 

In his Paper entitled “'The Age of Sri Pardkrama Bahu VL,” 
published in this Society’s Journal, Mr. E. W. Perera says :— 

Escaping with her two infant sons when Kétté was sacked and 
the king (Vijaya Bahu) taken captive by the Chinese, his queen, 
Sunétra Dévi, fled with them in disguise and concealed them in 
the regions round Sitavaka from the Dictator Alakéswara, who 
sought to kill the princes in order to strengthen his position ...... 
Ultimately the prince, then styled Sri Epainé, took refuge in the 
monastery at Rayigama ; when priest Vidigama Mahé Sami of the 
blood royal befriended the youth, formed a conspiracy to assassi- 
nate Alakégwara, and placed him on the throne, + 

The above statements appear to be based upon the account 
in the Sinhalese chronicle Rajavaliya. 


The object of this Paper is to show that -— 


(1) No king of the name of Vijaya Bahu reigned in 
Ceylon during the period in question; 

(2) The so-called « king "’ carried away by the Chinese was 
an insurgent prince, or a petty ruler, of the name 
of Vira Alakéswara alias Vira Alagakkénara : 

(3) There was no interregnum following the Chinese 
Invasion ; 

on. 
* Sessional Paper XIX., 1892, p. 31. 
tT Journal, R. A. S., Vol. XXIL, No. 63, 1910, p, 12. 
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(4) The name of Pardkrama Bahu VI.'s father was not 
Vijaya Bahu ; 

(5) The dictator Alakéswara had long been dead (a), and 
Vidagama Maha Sami probably not born (6), when 
Parikrama Babu VI. came to the thome. 


(1) 

The Réjdvaliya account referred to above is as follows :— 

While this king (Parakrama Bahu [L.) was enjoying happiness 
for a long time he sent for his five legitimate sons, namely, Vijaya 
B&hu, Bhuvanéka Bahu, Sri Bhuvanéka Bahu, Parikrama Bahu, 
and Sri Vijaya Bahu, and his nephew Vira Bahu, these six, and 
said to them, ‘ In by-gone days sixty thousand princes in Damba- 
diva divided Dambadiva smong themselves and held it in 

: each built a city for himeelf and resided there ..... ; 
Fail ye not out among yourselves ; divide this beautiful Lanka, 
and possess it’ ...... After he had said this, he called the six 
princes near him, kissed them all six, comforted them, and made 
them swear that they would not bear ill-will against one another ; 
then delivered over the kingdom to Vijaya Bahu, the eldest, and 
passed away to ae next world after a reign of thirty-two — 

* . * * 

During the reign of king Vijaya Bahu, Dos Raja, king of Great 
China, landed in Lanké with an immense army, and under pretext 
of bringing presente and curiosities, craftily carried away king 
Vijaya Bahu, who fell into hia hands, foolishly thinking that he 
algo brought presents, as other foreign princes had done in the 
time of king Parakramea Bahu. His (Vijaya Bahu’s) four younger 
brothers were killed. Taking many captives Dos Raja returned to 
Great China. 

After this there was no king in Lanké; but the minister 
Alakésvara lived in the city of Rayigama, and the nephew of 
Pardkrama Bahu remained in the city of Gampola, whilst king 
Arya Chakravarti dwelt at the the on of Sa a T 


= a = 
Here, it must be observed, that it was in the year 1968: of the 
illustrious Buddhist era ........ that king Vijaya Bahu was 
taken captive. t 


This account does not give the date of the accession of the 
king Vijaya Bahu mentioned; but the context clearly pointe, 
in my opinion, to Vijaya Bahu IV. alias Bésat Vijaya Bahu, 
who, according to the Mahdvapea, came to the throne on 
the death of his father Parakrama Bahu I. 








2S pepe p. 85. 
tae Ee. 
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The Mahdvapsa account of Vijaya Bahu IV, (1275-77 a.p.) 
18 a8 follows :-— , 

And the king (Parékrama Bahu IT.), while he yet protected 
the religion and the State righteously, and made his own life 
truly profitable, and enjoyed the pleasures of State for a long 
time, once sent unto his five skilful sons, namely, Vijaya Bahu, 
Bhuvanéka Bahu, Tilékamalla, Pardkrama Bahu, and Jaya Bahu, 

ind also unto Vira BAhu, the eon of his younger sister,—and 
began to give counsel unto these six.* 
= = w= i i i* 

And king Parikrama Bahu also, the greatest of kings, after 
he had placed the burden of government on his own son (Vijaya 
Bahu), and by him had performed a great amount of merit 
during a long period, departed for heaven in the five and thirtieth 
year of his reign.t 

It is impossible, I consider, to doubt that the extracta from 
the Rajdvaliya and the Mahdvagsa quoted above refer to one 
and the same Vijaya Bahu, viz., Vijaya Bahu IV, 

There are, however, certain particulars in the Réjdvaliya 
account which do not fit him. 

(i) Vijaya Bahu IV.’s reign extended from 1275-77 a.p., 
and he could not, therefore, have been the king carried captive 
by the Chinese in 1408 a.p.: nor could Parakrama Bahu VL, 
who ascended the throne in 1415 a.p,, have succeeded Vijaya 
Bahu IV., or been his son. 

Accordingly the scholarly editor{ of the printed edition of the 
Rajévaliya, seeing the anachronism, split up the narrative by 
asterisks into two parts, being convinced that it related to 
two different sovereigns, both named Vijaya Bahu. He further 
added the footnote :-— 

At this point there is a hiatus covering a period of 100 years 
of the historical narrative as recorded in the Mahavonsa, 

The hiatus referred to by the editor ocours where the account 
of Vijaya Bahu IV. of the Mahdvansa exids, and that of the 
supposed Vijaya Bahu VI., who is said to have been taken 
captive by the Chinese, begins. But,: in my opinion, the 
context leaves no room for reasonable doubt that both parts 
were intended by the author to refer to one and the same 
Vijaya Bahu, 














* Mahdwapea LXXXVIL, 14-17. 
+ Loc. 108 LAXRAIX., 71, . 
to the Government.—Ed. Sec. | . | 
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(ii.) If, a8is suggested, they refer to two kings styled Vijaya 
Bahu—the first part to Bésat Vijaya Bahu IV. who reigned 
from 1275-77 a.o., and the second to a Vijaya Bahu VI. who is 

alleged to have reigned over a century later—it is curious that 

not ay did the father of each of them bear the same name, 
Parakrama Bahu, that not only had each of them the same 
aaa of younger brothers, but that the father of each had 
a nephew of the name of Vira Bahu. 

Any one who carefully examines the Rdjdévaliya account 
and compares it with that in the Mahdvansa cannot fail, I 
think, to arrive at the conclusion that the author of the 
Rajdvaliya (whose account was evidently based on hearsay, 
and who has confounded the Chinese invasion of a much later 
time with the tradition regarding the capture of Vijaya Bahu 
IV. by an invading army, to which Pridham®* refers), really 
meant that Vijaya Bahu IV. was the king carried away by 
the Chinese. 

And in so mixing up the two legendary accounts, the 
Réjdvaliya has overlooked the sovereigns of the period of 135 
years between the reigns of Bésat Vijaya Bahu IV. and 
Parakrama Bahu V1. 

There is internal evidence that the author of the Rajavaliya 
was an illiterate man, who derived his information from 
hearsay, The late B. Gunasékara Mudaliyar says in his 
Preface to that History :— 

That the authors possessed little grammatical knowledge of 


Sinhalese is patent from numerous soleciams and orthographical 
errors calculated to reflect upon their scholarship. 


Some manuscripts of the Rajdvaliya contain a version 
different from that given above. According to it a king called 
“Dos Raja” invaded Ceylon with a large Tamil army and 
earried aver a Béhu. The four younger brothers of 











a §<&__<__— SM sce = 


+. OF avait Béeut Vijaya Babul. we have different accounts. 
By one we are told that he was murdered by Mittagina the Adigar, in 
an intrigoo; by a second hia murder is attributed to Mittastna who 
is said to have aspired to the sovercignty ; by a third that he was 
carried off by an invading army.” 

7 Such omissions and errors are not infrequent in the Rdpdvaliya, 
whieh omits, for instance, the names of eight kings who reigned after 
Adagemunu, and gives the name of the ninth king, Bapa, as son and 
successor of Adagemunu. 


é 
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Vijaya Bahu, having been informed of this, collected a large 
force of Sinhalese and pursued “Dos Raja,”’ who retreated to 
Jaffna and joined Arya Chakrawarti, king of Jaffna, 


(2) 

The statement in the Rajdvaliya that a king of the name of 
Vijaya Bahu was carried off by the Chinese is not supported by 
any other Sinhalese chronicle so far as is known. 

But that a Sinhalese prince was. taken captive by .the 
Chinese is referred to in a standard Sinhalese work called 
Saddharmaratnékaraya, written during the reign of Parakrama 
Bahu VI. The following is the text and a translation of the 
H TSS a —— Text. 

$2 9884 9 ¢oened mba ge Gdmed Gade e583) 
O35 Foensdds Aged Gawd ang Bo Foeasds 
Gm OQ 8d8n Foe Oued S95 S95 4.0.80 Oped 
SCQ Qnenras Aged Ome Smmg GOS BS ecews 
ene SGa8 gceaSe Od) Scam Fc. mo gdecs 
S154 eqmmnsons Om FOof e@8 eqegsd gad es 
G¢sa¢ e384 saomm ofess Sn oad S58 Boece 
SESS ecenisesiad 2495.9 tGmalg 9.0.08 om 
e@ enlein: @\8,e8s! es Gon) 8843 scaeod mbss 
FOSHE 8p shoems@sl em age S85 Sfdoeod osac 
e658 ghc cecal Gs,ec=. 

SadS mnsncg Ssibanem gEn Gigi cape 
G99 Sos ons 4 G-mises® GdagGed 6 Saeda. 

Translation.* 

Then (i.¢., after Bhuwanéka Bahu V.) there were Kumara 
Alagésvara, the legitimate son of the sub-king Alag’svara ; Vira 
Alagésvara, a nephew of the sub-king Alagésvara ; Vira Bahu Epa, 
the younger brother of Vira Alagésvara ; Vijaya Epa, a 2on of Vira 
Bahu Ep, and Tunayesa, a younger brother of Vijaya Epa. 
Now, Vira Alagésvara having been defeated by his younger 
brother, Vira Bihu Ep4, at Rayigama, fled from the country, 
He returned after a time, and when he had reigned twelve years 
fell into the snare of the Chinese owing to his sins committed in a 
previous existence, ion these and Parikrama Bahu, the 
grandson of the aforesaid Lanka Senevirat, seven in all, paszed 
oway,] 1,058 years had elapsed from the death of Buddha, and 
1,722 years from the establishment of Buddhiam in Ceylon. 
te realter the great and powerful king Pardkrama Bahu ascended 








* [The translation is free; but gives the sense of the passage. Fora 
close translation see Appendix F., p. 27 —Ed. See.j | 
t See infra, Pp. 330 note *, 
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The Chinese account of their invasion of Ceylon, according 
to Tennent, is aa follows :— 


The Se-yih-ke-foo-choo, or “ Description of Western Countries,” 
says that in 1405 a.p. the reigning king (of Ceylon) A-lee-koo-nae- 
wurh (Wijaya Bahu VI.), a native sp Sollee (Chola) and “an 
adherent of the heterodox faith, so far from honouring Buddhas 
tyrannized over his followers.” He maltreated strangers peacrtine 
to the Island, and plundered their vessels ‘‘ so that envoys from 
other lands, in passing to and fro, were much annoyed by him.” 
In that year a mission from China, sent with incense and offer 
to the shrine of the Tooth, was insulted and waylaid and with 
difficulty effected an escape from Ceylon. 

According tothe Ming-she, or History of the Ming Dynasty, ‘‘the 
Emperor Ching-tsoo, indignant at this outrage on his people, and 
apprehensive lest the influence of China in other countries besides 
Ceylon had declined during the reign of his predecessors, sent 
Ching-Ho, a soldier of distinction, with a fleet of sixty-two ships 
and a large military escort, on an expedition to visit the western 
kingdoms, furnished with proper credentials and rich presents of 
silk and gold. Ching-Ho touched at Cochin-China, Sumatra, 
Java, Cambodia, Siam, and other places, “ proclaiming at each 
the Imperial Edict and conferring Imperial gifts,” If any of the 

refused submission they were subdued by force; and the 
expedition returned to China in 1407 a.p. ..... 

In the following year Ching-Ho having been despatched on 
a similar mission, the king, A-lec-ko-nae-wak, decoyed his party 
into the interior, threw up stockades with a view to their capture, 
in the hope of a ransom, and ordered soldiers to the coast to 
plunder the Chinese junks, Gut Ching-Ho, by a dexterous 
movement, avoided the attack and invested the capital, made a 
prisoner of the king, succeeded in conveying him on board his 
fleet, and carried him captive to China, together with his queen, 
his children, his officers of state, and his attendants . 


Of the two extracts given above, the former, from the 
Sinhalese Suddharmaraindkaraya, merely alludes to the 
capture of Alagakkonira; but the latter, taken from Chinese 
histories, gives a detailed account of it: they both, however, 
agree as to the name of the prince captured, wamnaly. Alagak- 
kondra. The date according to the Chinese chronicle was 
1408 a.p. 

Although the Saddharmaratndkaraya does not name a 
particular date, the facts stated in connection with the 
capture refer to the same period. Those facts are the 
following :—Bhuwanéka Bahu was succeeded wy Vira Bahu. 





* Tennent, Ceylon, Vol L, pp. 622-3. 
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Alagakkénara, having failed in his attempt to oust 
Vira Bahu, fled from the country. After a time he returned : 
and twelve years after his return he was taken captive by the 
Chinese. If we allow three or four years* as the period during 
which Alagakkénéra was engaged in the endeavour to oust 
Vira Bahu, and was absent from the country, we arrive 
at the date given in the Chinese chronicles, namely, 
1408 A.D. 

What evidence is there that Vira Alakéswara, who was 
carried away by the Chinese, was not a king? 

Firat, the Mahdvansa has not included his name in the list 
of kings. This is strong presumptive evidence that he was not 
an independent king. Second, the obvious inference from the 
statement in the Saddharmaratnikaraya is that he was an 
insurgent prince. 

It is true that ao Chinese chronicle (presumably correctly 
translated) asserts that the “reigning king” Alagakkéndra 
“maltreated strangers resorting to the Island, and plundered 
their vessels, so that envoys from other lands, in passing to 
and fro, were much annoyed by him.” 








(3) 


I will now proceed to show that there was no interregnum 
following the Chinese invasion, 

If I have succeeded in establishing that Vira Alakéswara, 
who was carried away by the Chinese, was only an insurgent 
prince and not a supreme lord of the Island, then further 
evidence is hardly necessary to show that there was no 
interregnum. Besides, the order of succession of kings, as 
given in reliable Sinhalese chronicles, negatives the theory of 
an interregnum. 

The Nikéya Sangrahaya says :— 


The harmony of the church then established prevailed 
unbroken up to the 15th year of Bhuwantka Bahu V. Up to 
this lith year there had elapsed 1,929 years from the death of 
our Buddha, Afterwards, in the 20th year of that Bhuwandéka 


————S 


* [There is no historical evidence to support any assumption of the 
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Bahu, the brother-in-law (suhuru badu") of that king, the Epa, 
named Vira Bahu, of the Mchenawara family, came tothe throne, t 

The author of the Nikdya Sangrahaya, Dévarakkhita, was an 
eminent scholar, who held the office of Satgha-rdja, or Hierarch 
of the Buddhist Church, during the reign of the aforesaid king 
Vira Bahu, and he presided at a Convocation of Priests held 
under the direction of that king. It may be safely said, 
therefore, that he is entitled to speak with authority in 
regard to the history of the period in question. 

The Mahdvanea says :-— 

When he (Bhuwan¢ka Bahu) had reigned twenty years his days 
were numbered, and his own mother’s son, Vira Bahu by name, 
succeeded to the throne ; and he also, in like manner, did all that 
tended to the weliare and prosperity of religion, and yielded to 
the king of death. Thereafter, in the one thousand nine hundred 
and fifty-third year of Parinibbana of the blessed Buddha, king 
Paraékrama Bihu ...... came to govern the great and glorious 
kingdom in the lovely city of Jayawardhana. { 

It will thus be seen that the Saddharmaratndkaraya, the 
Nikiya Sangrahaya, and the Mahdvayea are all agreed that 
Bhuvanéka Bahu was succeeded by Vira Bahu. The Nikiya 
Sangrahaya was written during the reign of Vira Bahu, and 
does not, therefore, go further than that king’s reign; but 
the Mahavansa names Parikrama Bahu VI. as Vira Bihu’s 
SUCCessor. 

According to the Mahdvensa the succession§ was as 
follows :— 


ALD, 
Bhuvanéka Bahu ¥. Me 1371-91 
Vira Bahu Il. .. LK 1391-1415 
Parikrama Bahu VI. i 1415-67 


“(The Mudaliyér in the Adippola cass (Bee ees p. $33) pee NS 
auhuru badu ** brother”; here he prefers “* brother-m-law "; and anon 
(infra, p. 324) falla into line ‘with Mr. C. M. Femando and ‘Madaliyér 
W. F. Gupawardhana, who render the word “‘ cousin-german," i,¢., son 
of either mother’s brother or father's sister. The Mahdvanea haa 
suhuru, which Wijesigha Mudaliydr translates ‘‘ own mother's gon," 
i.¢., uterine brother,—Fd. See. | 

+ Nikdya Saygrahaya, 1907, p 

¢ Mahdvoren, English she "hae XCL., 13-16, | 

§ (The Mudaliyér adopta the pet eg ‘succession, but adds 
dates, still unsettled, for the three reigns. In particular, twenty-four 
years (1391-1415 a.p,) are arbitrarily aasigned to Vira Bahu IT. The 
Nikdyo Sangrahayo carries his reign to 1939 an. (1995-96 a.n.): 
void is ao Seca aE ey 
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Some writers, following Turnour, assert that Vijaya Bahu 
was also known as Vira Bahu, while others assign to Vijaya 
Bahu a reign following Vira Bahu’s. 

Both propositions are alike untenable. The Saddharma- 
ratnakaraya and the Chinese chronicles agree that Vira 
Alagakkénira was the prince carried captive by the Chinese, 
and, according to the Saddharmaratndkaraya, he was a brother 
of Vira Bahu; while from the MW ahévansa it is clear that, on the 
death of Vira Bahu, Sri Parikrama Bahu came to the throne.* 
li, then, any value is to be attached to the concurrent testimony 
of these authorities, « Vijaya Bahu” was not an alias of Vira 
Bahu, nor was it the name of Vira Bahu’s successor. 

Mr. E. W. Perera would identify Vira Alakéswara with 
Vijaya Bahu VI. He says :— 

Vira Alakéswara returned from India with succours from the 
king of Chola (Maha Désa), defeated his brother, and mounted 
the throne at Kétté under the title of Vira Vijaya Bahu VI.. 
orca 1401-03 an, + 

All this would appear to be pure speculation. So far as I 
am aware, the only Sinhalese chronicle which makes mention 
of Vira Alakéswara is the Saddharmaratndkaraya, and what that 
chronicle says of him I have already quoted, viz.. that having 
been defeated by his brother Vira Bahu, he fled the country; 
sume returning after a time. he had relened twelye years when he 
* was taken captive by the Chinese. This scarcely warrants the 
inference that Vira Alakéswara ousted Vira Béhu from the 
throne—an inference in direct conflict with the Mahdvansa, 

Vira Alakéswara may have been a minor king ; and in that 
there would be nothing surprising, for we read of minor kings 





The following statements in the Nikdya Sengrahaya, a 
standard Sinhalese work, should, I think, settle that point :-— 

In the 20th year of that Bhuvanéka Bahu, the cousin-german 
of that king, the Epa, named Vira Bahu, of the fq % 
family, came to the throne. True to his name in virtue, knowledge, 
fame, glory, majesty, prosperity, and other similar excellent 
qualities, as also in great physical strength and personal prowess, 


7" a a - - 
* (But seo infra, A. M. Gupasékars in Appendix B.—Ed. See.) 
ft Journal, R. A. 5,, Vol. XVIII, No. 55, 1904,p.291. 9 
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and master of various kinds of strategical warfare, he overcame 
all rapacious hostile designs of Tamils, Malabars, Moors, &c., 
and bringing the whole surface of Lanka under one umbrella, 
enjoyed royal prosperity.* 

extract from the Nikdya Sangrahaya, read in connection 
with the Mahdvaysa, should be regarded as conclusive 
proof that Vira Bahu was the supreme lord of Lanka from 
the death of Bhuvanéka Bahu V. up to the accession of 
Parakrama Bahu VI_; whilst the Saddharmaraindkaraya, read 
in connection with the Chinese records, points to the conclusion 
that Vira Alakéswara made himself master of some district, 
presumably Kétté, and was leading a predatory life when he 
was taken captive and carried away to China. There is’ 
nothing to show that he was ever called Vijaya Bahu. 


(4) 

Was Vijaya Bahu the father of Parikrama Bahu VI? On 
this point happily there is most weighty authority. 

(i.) Sri Ramachandra Bharati, an eminent scholar and a 
friend of Sri Parakrama Bahu, has mentioned the names of 
this king's parents in his Sanskrit work entitled Vrita 
Ratnikara Paieikid.— The following is a literal translation of 
the stanzas in which the names are mentioned. 

The queen called Sunétra of the royal lineage, which had its 
oxen in the country of Kalinga, is the mother of Sri Parakrama — 

1: 
he lord J Mahalé was of king Dharméséka’s lineage. H 
a ee sabe Bahu, was born tog the podot thaws a 

This is direct contemporary evidence which of itself should 
decide the point. 

(ii.) But I will cite another authority, and one not less 
worthy of respect. The extract translated is from a contem- 
porary record called Perakumbd Sirita.t It is a panegyric on 





* Nikdya Sangrohoya, 1007, p. 24. 
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Sri Parikrama Bahu, and gives the names of that king's 
parents :— 


A royal personage—a Buddha in embryo—was born to 
Sunétra Mahi Dévi, the golden creeper, that entwined the 
celestial tree, the lord Jaya Maha Léna, the grandson of king 
Parikrama Bihu, who was the son of king Savulu Vijaya Bahn, 
who sprang of the unblemished race of monarchs, who thus bore 
mighty away with such majesty and power.* 

This stanza means in plain language that Pardkrama 
Bahu VI. was the son of Jaya Maha Léna by his queen Sunétri 
Dévi ; and that Jaya Maha Léna was the grandson of Parakrama. 


Bahu, who was the son of Savulu Vijaya Bahu. 


This stanza from the Perakwmba Sirita has been quoted 
by Mr. E. W. Perera in support of the contention that 
Parikrama Bahu V1. was the son of Vijaya Bahu.t Mudaliyar 
W. F. Gunawardhana, Mr. D. B. Jayatilaka, and the present 
writer questioned at the time the correctness of the translation 
given by Mr. Perera; and Mudaliyér Gunawardhana rightly 
pointed out that the authority quoted, so far from supporting 
the view advanced, seemed to go far to destroy it. 

Mr. Perera contended that proofs that Parakrama Bahu VI. 
was the son not of a mere prince but of a reigning sovereign 
are furnished by the Kudumirissa inscription of that ruler, 
which refers to a grant by the “ late king my father” (piya 
réja),t and by the Pepiliyana inscription, which records the 
erection ofa stone in memory of the queen-mother (mavu bisd) 

The answer to this is simple. The terms rdja and bisé are 
applied not exclusively to kings and queens, but frequently 





* (Virtually the version given by Mr. D. B. Jayatilaka (Journal, 
C.A.8., Vol. XXII, No. 63, p. 42).—Ed, Sec.) 

T Journal, C.A.S., Vol. XXIL, No. 63, p. 12. (See also injra, 
Appendix F., p. 377, for Mr. Perera’s translation. It ig supported . 
by that ** careful scholar" Mr. W. P. Ranesinghe, who translates "In 
the unblemished line of such illustrious sovereigns of power and great 
sway Was the gon of Vijaya Bahu of the Sevulu race, and grandson of 
King Parikrama, o prince who was an embryo Buddha, born of the 
great Queen Sunétri, who was like a golden vine entwining the wiah- 
at is ie aed controverts this assertion, See alao 
note *).—Ed. Sec. | oaeem: asi 
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also to other royal personages; and Parikrama Béhu’s 
father was no ordinary prince, but ‘‘ Jaya Mahd Léna,” a 
functionary who ranked next to the reigning sovereign. Sri 
Ramachandra Bharati has in the stanza quoted above applied 
the term Wahipati, ‘lord of the earth,” to Jaya Mahé Léna, 
In the Kévyastkhara, the daughter of Sri Parikrama Bahu is 
referred to as ulum ined, ‘‘ the noble queen.’* 

The circumstances under which Parikrama Bahu’s father 
made the grant referred to are not mentioned in the Kudu- 
mirissa inscription. It is possible that it was made by order 
of the reigning sovereign, or that the Jaya Mahi Léna had 
himself the power to make grants in the Province which was 
under his immediate direction. 

Mr. Perera has further stated, on the authority presumably 
of the Rajdvaliya, that the captive king’s queen fled with her 
sons when the city was sacked; but this is contradicted by the 
Chinese chronicles, which say that ‘‘ the king was carried to 
China, together with his queen, his children, his officers of 
State, and his attendants.” 





(5) 

(a) According to the Niktdya Sangrahaya and the Mahdvansa, 
the sub-king Alakéswara was a distinguished minister under 
Vikrama Bahu (who reigned from 1356-71 a.p.), and during 
that period built the fortress Jayawardhana (Kétté). The 
statement that he sought to kill Parakrama Bahu in 1412 a.p.,, 
i.¢., forty-one years after the death of Vikrama Bahu, 
therefore, to say the least of it, most improbable. 

There is another circumstance which seems to militate 
against that theory. 

The poem called Hansa Sandésaya was written during the 
reign of Parakrama Bahu VI. It was 4 message to the 
hierarch Wanaratana of Kéragala, imploring him to invoke a 
blessing on King Parikrama Bahu. Inthis poem Wanaratana 
is described as the grandson of Sudasun Mahi Léna, who 
was husband to Patmavati, the se of the Minister 


is, 
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Attaniyaka, the brother of the noble (ufum) Alakéswara.* 
It is hardly likely that a subject of the king would have 


' dared to make respectful mention of Alakéswara if he had at 


any time sought the king's life. 

(h) By “ Vidigama Maha Sami of blood royal,” who is saic 
to have befriended Parikrama Bahu, Mr. Perera evidently 
refers to Vidigama Maitreya Maha Sami,the eminent scholar; 
but neither he nor any other Vidégama priest known to history 
was of royal blood. He wrote his poem, Buduguna Alay- 
kiraya, in the year 1473 a.v.,{ i.¢., sixty-two years after the 
accession of Parikrama Bahu VI. Vidagama Mahé Sami, 
therefore, must have been a child, if indeed he had been born, 
when Parikrama Bihucame to the throne. That this priest 
befriended Parikrama Bahu when the latter was a child is a 
statement obviously improbable, 

I trust I have now proved from accredited authorities 
the several points which it is the purpose of this Paper to 
establish. 

4. Mr. J. Harwarp read ao Note by Mr. C. E. Corea.t 

&, Mr. Hanwanp then read a Memorandum by Mr, H. C. P. 


‘BellL§ 


6. Mr. Harwagrp next reada Note by A. Mendis Gunasékara, 
Mudaliyar.| 

7. W.F. Gueawarpsana, Modaliyadr, addressed the Meeting. J 

8. The CHAIRMAN invited any other Members, so desirous, to 
a 

0. Me. P. E. Pree offered some remarks :—He had not the 


' knowledge to criticise a Paper by a scholar such as 
Simon de Silva Mudaliyar. 
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to certain expressions of opinion in the important Adippola 
Sannasa Case. He is now prepared to say that, as the result of 
further study, deliberation, and maturer knowledge, the opinions 
which he formerly expressed were wrong and that his opinion 
to-day is different. That was 4 quality rare in Ceylon, and 
extremely rare amongst the Sinhalese. He hoped that the 
Mudaliyir's example would be followed by others at present 
trying to form opinions on obscure points, 

Sir J. Emerson Tennent started a theory, and the Mudaliyar 
had done his beat to explode it. So far as he could judge—but 
his opinion was of no value, because he had not studied the period 
with special care—the Mudaliydr aspemed to have sv | 

He could not, however, agree with the Mudaliyir regarding the 
illiteracy of the writer of the Rdjdvaliya, nor with the late learned 
Bartholomew Gunasékara Mudaliydr, who recorded the same 
opinion, Gunasékara Mudaliyar made a translation of Raja- 
valiya, which was of great use; but he had been seriously 
handicapped by the lack of a proper original text. The blame 
should be laid not on the writer of the Rajdvaliya, but upon the 
illiterate copyists and unscrupulous editors who have dealt with 
the manuscripts which the late Mudaliyér handled.* 

He (Mr. Pieris) had personally studied with great minuteness 
a period covered by twenty pages of the Rdjdvaliya, and was 
satisfied that the accuracy of the statements contained in the 
<ishalese narrative had been more than substantiated by the 
details contained in the writings of European writers. He hoped 
that the day would soon come when scholars would publish # 
more reliable translation of this valuable work based upon more 
correct ola manuscripts.* 

One matter he wished to point out in connection with the 
expedition of Ching-Ho, When that General came to Ceylon he 
brought his Private Secretary with him, and this man, Ma Huan 
by name, on his return, committed to writing his experiences. 
This was about the year 14154.p. Attera careful study of what 
Ma Huan had written, it seemed to him (Mr. Pieris) impossible to 
think that the Secretary was writing of a country the king of 
which had been a prisoner in Pekin. De Queiroz, the Portuguese 
historian, had leit on record that there were numecroim Chinese 
inscriptions at Devundara ; and a Chinese inscription had recently 
been discovered in Galle. De Queiroz also made specific mention 
of the fact that Rukulé Parfkrama Bahu did not enter Kaétté, 
his capital, until after the death of Alakéswara, 

10. Mr. E. W. Perera said: The Paper, headed “ Vijaya Bahu 
VL,” was on attempt to eatablish—or rather to destroy—several 
broad historical propositions which had hitherto been accepted. 
There was a sincere note of conviction in the Paper. which was 
in effect intended much as a reply to the speaker's Appendix H. 
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_ * [The late B, Gupasékara Mudaliyar made, it is known, every effort 
throughout the Iskand.—Ed. See.] | 
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in his “The Age of Sri ‘Parikrama Bahu VI,” com- 


to the view he entertain | 

The central idea of tha present Paper, so far as he (Mr. Perera) 
could gather, was to vindicate the Mudaliyir’s construction of 
certain verses in the Kdvyas¢khara and the Perakumbd Sirita, The 
translation of these verses appearing in the Paper “‘ Sri Parikrama 
Bahu VL." was criticised by the Mudaliy&r in Appendix E., and in 
the reply of the writer of that Paper (Appendices A. and H.) the 
opinion of Mr. W. P. | inghe was quoted in support of the 
original translation. It was no reflection on any one’s scholar- 


interpretation of the same Passages, 

As regards the historical authorities cited in the present Paper 
on “Vijaya Bahu VI.” they had, with one exception, been 
previously cited in Mr, Bell's * Report on the Kégalla District "* 
and in the two Papers “Alakéewara: his Life and Times,"+ 


and “The Age of Sti Parékrama Bahu VI." written by himself 


(Mir. Perera).+ 

Exception might be taken to re-opening & matter which had 
been fully debated at two Meetings of the Society and supple- 
mented by critical Appendices compiled at leisure after the 


hat was required was a complete translation from the Chinese 
of all the passages bearing on the subject, not a re-hash of isolated 
passages made for Sir J. Emerson Tennent half a contury ago. 
For this a competent Chinese scholar might be commissioned by 
the Society, as was done with such excellent results in the case of 
the Chinese inscription discovered at Galle, Tatil this was dona, 
no definite conclusion could be come to about the events that led 
to the Chinese “mission” to Ceylon and the deportation of the 


invasion that had been overlooked might be published in the 
Journal of the Society. 
tll Mea E ROBERTS said : No period of the history of the Sin- 
haleze people was more confused, more obscure, or more intricate 
than that which related to the times which immediately 
erated ee birth of Pardkrama Béhu VI. and to those wip, 
related to his boyhood. 


f 





; Sessional Paper XIX., 1892, p. 92__ 
| Journal, C_A.8., Vol, AVITL, 1904, No. 35, 
+ Journal, C_AS., Vol, XXIL, 1910, No. 63. 
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of men who had not acquired correct ideas as to what history was 
or what history should be. 

Of this there was no more striking instance than the author of 
the historical book called the Rajavaliya. A more um li 
historical work Ceylon did not possess, It said that between 
Bhuwanéka Bahu V. and Parikrama Bahu VI. there was a king 
called Vijaya Bahu; that he was the father of Parakrama 
B4hu VI. ; that he was taken away captive by the Tamils of the 
North ; and that Vira Bahu II. and Vijaya Babu VI. were identical.* 
‘Ten times more extraordinary was the assertion that Visidagama 
Maha Swami, that eminent scholar and saintly Buddhist priest, 
was an atrocious homicide. Never was a holy man more wickedly 
maligned, <A glance at his two celebrated works, the Lovgda 
Sangardwa and Buduguna Alankaraya, was all that was necessary 
to repel the base allegation, as a calumny calculated to vilify a 
great and holy man. 

There was, however, one fact of which the sccount in the 
Réjavaliya must be held to be correct. It was this: Parikrama 
Béhu VI. had the fanciful appellation of “Rukulé Pardkrama 
Bahu.” Mr. D. W. Ferguson (whose untimely death the Society 
so deeply lamented) said in one of his contributions to the 
Royal Asiatic Society that * Rukulé" meant Rieti kulé, “of the 
Solar caste." With all deference to Mr. Ferguson exception must 
be taken to this interpretation. The true signification of the 
by-name was based, in his (Mr. Roberts ) opinion, on the tradition 
that Sunétré Dévi, the mother of Parakrama Béhu, when her infant 
son was two months old, hid him in the cavity of a tree (ruka) to 
protect him from the machinations of Alakéswara, who sought 
to take his life, ‘The circumstance of the prince's having been 
hidden in the hollow of a tree permanently fixed upon him the 
significant sobriquet of Rukulé Pardkrama, “ Paraékrama of the 
Tree,” 


There was still in the low-country a Sinhalese family of the name 
of “Ratnavira,”” The tradition with regard to the name was that 
it was conferred upon the progenitor of that family by Parikrama 
Bahu VL, after his accession, in recognition of the eminent services 
rendered by that intrepid man protecting him from his second 
month to the twelfth year of his age against the persistent attempts 
of Alakéswara to kill him. In his (Mr. Roberts’) opinion that 
particular Alakéswara was perhaps not the illustrious prabhu raja 
of Kotté, the great scion of the Girivansa of Vengi, but another 
of the name, 

The authorities cited by Simon de Silva, Mudaliyar, had gone 
far to set at rest vexed questions, which had baffled historical 
students. ‘These authorities had, at least, clearly established 
that the contention of the Rajdvaliya regarding the alleged murder 
of Alakéewara by Visidagama Maha Swimi, was « prodigious 
myth founded upon nothing surer than vague hypothesis and 
extravagant fiction. 


I a ee 
A Rajdvaliya is certainly not guilty of the last two statements. 
—Ed. See. | 
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12. Smowx pr Siva, Mudaliydr, said that 50 MANY criticisms 
had been raised by his Paper that he could not reply to them 
there and then, He hoped to do so later.* 

13. Mr, E. R. GOONERATNE, Gate Mudaliyar, moved a hearty 
vote of thanks to the Aludalivar, for his very interesting Paper, 

14. Mr. W. A. de Sunva seconded,.—Carried. 





15. The Cuarmwan;: Ladies and gentlemen, im putting to the 
house the vote that has been proposed to Simon de Silva, M 


liyar, for the very interesting Paper which he has read and wh ich 


discussion which we have listened to to-night, . 

Once more I 6° away with my mind a howling wilderness. 
Many learned gentleman have expressed many diametrically 
Opposite opinions ; yet no one has altogether succeeded in convinec- 
ing me that the king in question ever lived at 


i | "| ill @ You to pass 
the vote, which hag been moved, by acclamation, 

16. Dr, A. NELL proposed a vote of thanks to Sir H 
Clifford for presiding at the Meeting, This was seconded by Mr. 
E. W. Perera, Barrister-at-law, and heartily accorded. . 


t7. The Cuamsay: j am much obliged to you, gentlemen, 
for the vote of thanks, | 





APPENDIX <A. 

Tae Paper by Simon do Silva, Mudaliyér, deal: with a period of 
Ceylon's history about which Mr, P. Arunichalam has said in the 
Adippola Sannasa Case: T 

All historians aro more than usually obscure, and the tangled web 
of Ceylon history during these years is difficult to unravel. 

In that case Mr, H.C. P. Bell, Archeological Commissioner, 
and Simon de Silva, Mudaliyir, both gave ovidence, 
 Mudaliyir de Silva, by Promulga 





ting, in the SWorm ovidence 
then given by him, the salf-same ache 7 


The Mudaliyér claims to have avin 
the following armong other points :— 
(1) There was no kj of the name of Vijaya Bahu between 
mat reigns of oe Bahu ¥ and Pardkrama 
Sabu VI, 
(4) ri Pardkrama Bahu's father was not a king of the name 
of Vijaya Bahu. : 
*See Appendix EE. 





T District Court, Chilaw, No, 
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The Mudaliyir’s evidence was recorded in the Adippola case - 
on two occasions, 

At his first examination (January 20, 1904) he stated :— 

“ Alakéewara was minister of Vikrama Bahu II1,, who is also known 
as Vijaya Bébu, Alakéswara is said to have betrayed his king to the 
Chinese, who carried him off to China, Three Bhuwanéka Bahus 
reigned at Képié. The earliest was Bhuwanéka Bahu V. He waa 
assassinated by Pardkrama Bahu VI. Pardkrama Bahu VI. was the son 
of the king who was taken captive by the Chinese.” 

On March 25, 1904, the Mudaliyér again gave evidence. In 
the interval he had heard the statement (quoted from the 
contemporary chronicle Saddharmaratndkaraya by the learned 
scholar Sri Dharmaérama, High Priest) that it was not a Sinhalese 
king who was carried away to China, after the reign of Bhuwanéka 
Bahu V., but the Chéliyan Vira Alakéswara. 

In the light of this information the Mudaliyér modified his 
previous evidence, thus :— 

“There was only one king carried avcoy by Hie Chinese, Ho is called 
Vijaya Bahu in the Rdjdvaliya and Vira Bahu in the Mahdoagsa. 
This king was succeeded by Pardkrama Bahu VI. There wasa short 

interregnum, during which the power remained with Alakéswara or 

Alagakképdra. This Alagakképéra was, according to the Rdjdvaliya 
and tradition, assassinated at the instance of an influential priest 
Vidédgams. Vira Bahu is eaid in the Mahdvagea to be tho * mother’s 
son’ of Bhuwanéka Bahu V. The relationship is given in the Nikdya 
Sapgrahawa os suhuru badu, I think it here means * brother.’ 

The history” thus constructed by the Mudaliyar in the Adippola 
case—after mature consideration and re-consideration—is, there- 
fore, to the following effect:—In the reign of Vikrama Bahu IIT, 
there was a powerful minister, Alakéswara alias Alagakkénara. 
Vikramea Bahu II. was succeeded by Bhuwanéka Bahu V. ; after 
whom came his uterine brother Vijaya Bahu, or Vira Bahu, who 
was carried away by the Chinese, A short interregnum followed, 
during which Alakégwara alics Ajagakk6énara (Vikrama Bahu's 
minister) exercised supreme authority until assassinated agra 
the instrumentality of the priest Vidigama, Pardkrama Bahu 
VI., son of the Vijaya Bahu whom the Chinese took away, was then 
placed on the throne. 

That was in 1904. Eight years afterwards in the present Paper 
the Mudaliyér makes a clean recantation of almost every single 
material fact stated by him in the Chilaw court ! 

Except in a few points, I endorse his later views. 

Where I still venture to differ from the Mudaliydr is in the 
conclusions he forces by means of the same species of “ pure 
speculation '' which he condemns in others. For, wherever his 
everboard authentic chronicles, such as the Rajavaliya—to say 
nothing of contemporary sannas. Nothing is sacred to him 
which doca not fall into line with his own theories, He is 





iioully opposed © ancient historiane who pus {ath 8 Tes ition. 
Even if the Rdjdva 


tradition, it should not be summarily dismissed. 
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Within the space permissible here it is not possible to attempt 
an analytical survey of the authorities which recount how Vijaya 
Bahu was caught in a Chinese stratagem, and how his infant son 
Was saved from massacre as related so vividly in the eal ayer 

ean but give a summary of incidents relating to the period, 
collected from various writers, in the order in which they appear 
to me to have occurred :— 


After the death of Kali Kala Sahitya Sarvajia Pandita 
Parékrama Bahu IJ, (also known as De nbadeni Parikrama Bahu), 
Kublai Khan, in far Cathay, hearing that the king of Seilan 
possessed the finest and biggest ruby in the world, and also 
that there were in that Island some of the most sacred relics of 
Buddha, despatched an embassy thither in 1284 a_p.* 

Parikrama Bihu's eldest son, Vijaya Bahu, then reigned}—a 

prince whose great piety earned him the title of “ the Bésat.” 
_ The Chinese “ ambassadors were so urgent with that king that 
they succeeded in getting two of the grinder teeth, and they also 
gotsome of the hair, and the dish from which that personage 
(Buddha) used to eat.""* 

Simultaneously with the arrival of the Chinese emissaries the 
Pandiyan kings sent an army under Ariya Chakrawarti to obtain 
possession of the tooth-relic, + 
The Rajdvaliya states that treachery was used against king 
Vijaya Bahu, who was captured. The Chineso may have been 
introduced into the palace under the pretence that they were 
bringing tribute. “‘In the reign of Parikrama Bahu tribute 
used to be brought from foreign countries. Thinking it was such 
a case Vijaya Bahu foolishly fell into the snare and was carried 
of. The king's four younger brothers were slain.”§ The Chinese 
having treacherously carried off the king, placed the tyrant 
“ Alagexeres"’ in his room. | , 

The Chinese and Tamils appear to have joined forces and 
divided the spoil. For though the agents of Kublai Khan 
secured “two grinder teeth,” only one reached China; the 
other was taken by Ariyn Chakrawarti to king Kulasékhara. 
Vijaya Bahu was not taken all the way to China, pres ly for 
fear of the displeasure of the Buddhist Emperor, but privately 
disposed of. The conflicting accounts as to the manner of his 
asascination may be reasonably traced to Alakéswara's anxiety 
to conceal from the people the real facts of his treachery, or of 
the desire of the Buddhist priesthood to conceal the circumstance 
of the deportation of the sacred relics to China, 

In 1314 a.v., shortly after Alakéswara was installed by the 
Chinese, Kétté became a roya city, and Alakéswara, who appears 
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; Yule, Marco Polo, I1., 295, 301, 
3 Seg Moahdvayea editors allot 1275-77 4p. to Vijaya Babu IV.— 
t Afah. » XC., 43. [Not in the reign of Vijaya Bahu IV., but 
shortly after the death of his younger brother Bhuwanéka Bahu I. 
Marrs 4.D.).—Eid. Seo, 4 pe | 


valiya, p. 66. i Lee, Ribeyro, p. 24. 
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to have taken the name of Bhuwanéka Bahu, was called Kost 
Bhuwanéke Bahu to distinguish him from Gampols Bhuwanéka 
Bahu, nephew of Parikrama Bahu, w whom the people elected 4s 
Vijaya Bahu’s successor, and who made Gampola his residence. * 
Vijaya Béhu’'s infant son shared with Gampola Bhuwanéka 


by the Chinese. This prince was placed in the charge of Visidé- 
gama (alias Vidagama) priest. When the young prince was sixteen 
years old Visidagama raised the people in his favour, put the 
usurper Alakéswara to death, and crowned the legitimate heir 
to the throne as Pardkrama Gahu. This event occurred “on 
Thursday, the Seventh day of the waxing moon of the month of 
Wesak, and under the Pusa asteriam” in the year 1315 A.D, = 
1858 a.B.T 

Meanwhile the Emperor of China having failed to receive the 

tribute enforced on his vassal Alakéswara, sent ** an Ambassador 

Extraordinary, Ching-Ho, and others, to transmit the Imperial 
mandate to king ‘4-les-jo-nai-warh (Alagakkénéra), ordering him 
to present numerousand valuable offerings to the monastery and. 
rewarding him by his appomtment as tribute bearer.” 
: ee Ching-Ho arrived, about 1408 a.D., it is presumed that the 

first Alakéswara, the prabhu raja, was dead, and that his nephew, 

Vira Alakéswara, was in his place, and further, that thelatter was 
a heretic professing the Hindd religion. When Ching-Ho exhorted 
him to respect the teaching of Buddha and expel the heretics, he 
became enraged ; and saahiie rebelliously refused to pay with 


lr Corea bases his ** summary ‘bctauaie™ cr speculation to some 

extent. 

‘There ia no authority for the simultaneous invasion by Kublai 

Khan's “ Chinese " in 1234 ap., and the myrmidons sent by the 

caer th bsge rulera; nor for the Chinese and Tamils joming forces aril 
idin. andi emg nor for the imagined disposal of Vijays Béhu ; nor 

ara's anxiety to conceal his treachery—if he was ever guilty 





of such action 
ae date 1314 a.p, (taken from Yule’s a “* Cathay and the way 
thither,” IL., p. 369)is manifestly o rinter’s error for 1364 or ahi gia 
The misleading footnote runs :— “Ko tta, or Jayawardhanapura, neat 
ee is first mentioned ea @ royal residence about 1314." 
alli visited EKétié about 1351-52 a.p.; -but that town was not 
until the reign of Vikrama Bahu iL. (1356-71 aD.), _ 
first occupied as a royal capital by his succeasor Bhuwanéka Bahu V. 
(aceession 1370-1 4.p.). dee Nikdya Sangrahaya, Mahavayea. —Ed., Sec. | 
+ Rajdvaliya, pp. 67-8. |The date given in the djdealiys & 
1958 aw. This date Mr. Corea, on the evidence of High Priest 
Dharmérima and Upénanda Terunndnsé in the Adippola Sannass case, 
would amend to 185545, Mr, Corea, apparently accepting the - 
evidence as infallible, considers the error responsible for « in the 








the Kétié throne,—Ed. § See.| 


ae L, pp. 416, 427, quoting Ta-taing-yi-tung Saal 


rd 
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the Chinese Emperor's mandate, he was seized and deported to 
China with other prisoners.* 

The legitimate sovereign occupying the throne at the time waa, 
I take it, Vira Bahu, uterine brother of Bhuwanéka Bahu V., 4 
Sinhalese prince of pure royal descent, belonging to the illustrious 
Siri Safigabé family of Ceylon monarchs, Vira Bahu was & pious 
Buddhist who “ did all that tended to the welfareand por eri 
of the religion and yielded himself up tothe king of death," whilst 
his brother Vira Alakéswara was “a native of Solee (Chéja) and 
an adherent of the heterodox faith, and so far from honouring ~ 
Buddha tyrannized over his followers.” | 

No one should confuse this heretic Chélian, Vira Alakéswara, 


_@ pestilential enemy of the Buddhist religion, with the staunch | 
Buddhi 


uddhist prince Vira Bahu of the royal Siri Satigabdé dynasty. 

There was an interregnum (pace the learned Mudaliyar) after 
the death of Vira Bahu until the Chinese Emperor, out of com- 
passion, ordered the release of the Sinhalese captives in China, “on 
the condition that the wisest of them should be chosen king.”’ 
Seay-pa-naena, being accordingly elected, arrived in Lanka in 1958 


4.B,(—=1415 a.p.),+ to be received with great joy and acclamation 
a6 Parikrama Bihu VI. He was a Siri Safgabé prince,’ nobly 





descended from the pure dynasty of the king Sumitra, born of 


the favoured Solar race." 





C. E. COREA. 


APPENDIX B&B. 

THE interesting Paper on “ Vijaya Bahu VI." deals with 
matters regarding which existing historical records throw but 
httle light, The information given in the Mahdvanea in respect 
of some of the reigns of the period is so scanty that it has 
devoted only one stanza to the reign of Vira Bahu IL, although 
it lasted for twelve years. Honea it 18 difficult for any one who 
writes on the subject to avoid committing some errors, 

(i) Itisa very important question to decide whether there was a 
ing by the name of Vijaya Bahu during the period referred to in 
the Paper, as that name has been given & place in almost every 
modern history of Ceylon, both English and Sinhalese, 

Mr. G. Turnour, the eminent translator of the Mahdvansa, in 
his “ Epitome of the History of Ceylon " written in 1832, gives 
the name Vijaya Bahu as an alias of Vira Bahu IT. He was the 
first to make this identification. 

The Rajdvaliya, though not free from errors and interpolations 
of later writers, is not to be rejected as untrustworthy; for it 
contains information not to be found in the Moahdvansa and other 


ee 


* Beal, Buddhist Records of the Weatern World, IT, p. 282. 
_ Tt [The Acca sai Ming-she (Tennent, loc. cit.) merely states 
that, subsequent to bei Presented at court, in 1411, the captiyv 
wero, sent back.—£d, Sec) : ogee 
* 40 instance, the djavaliya gives an account of the re of 
Dharma Parikrama Bihu (1505- A.C.) mentioned in the ni 
|) While the Mahdvanea does not give even his name. 
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Inscription No. 172 in Dr. Ed, Miiller’s work, first published 
by the late Mah4 Mudaliyér L. de doysa (C.A.8. Journal, 
Vol. V.,.No. 18, 1873) is a sannasa by a king named Vijaya Bahu, 
who waa supreme lord of Ceylon, in the ninth year of his 
reign; and the Tamil inscription at Tira Koévil in the Batticaloa 
District (Taprobanian, Vol. 1.), records a grant by a king, also 
named Vijaya Bahu, in the tenth year of his reign.* 

No Vijaya Bahu (except Vijaya Bahu L, who reigned so far 
back as 1066-21 a.c., and who is, therefore, out of the 
question) ruled so long a4 nine or ten years. Hence the kings 
referred to in the two inscriptions just quoted, appear to be 
identical, and can be identified with Vijaya Bahu VI., who 6 
stated to have reigned between Bhuwanéka Bahu V. and 
Parikrama Béhu VI. He may be the same as Vira Bihu IL, 
or quite a different king. 

(ii.) The account of Pardkrama Bahu VI.'s reign given in the 

Mahdvanesa (XCI., 14) begins with the words “fafo apera 
bhdgasamin,”’ which mean “‘in the period (of time) subsequent 
tothat,” ie., “thereafter.” This certainly implies that the reign 
of Parakrama Bahu did not commence immediately after the 
termination of Vira Bahu IT.’s reign. 
The Nikdya Sangrahaya records that Bhuwanéka Bahu V. 
signed for twenty years | 1371 to1391la.c.). If Vira Baha I, who 
followed, reigned for twelve years his rule must have terminated 
in 1403 a.c. 


(iii.) Parakrama Bahu VL, according to the KdvyasékAara, 
ascended the throne—not m 1953 A.B, as stated in the 
Mahdvanea, but—in 1958 a.s. or 1415 a.c.; and this is confirmed 
by the Saddharmaratnakaraya. 

Therefore it would seem that between 1403 a.c. (when Vira 
Béhu’s reign ended) and 1416 a.0. (when Parikrama Bahu VI.'s 
reign began) there was no king. It is probable that it waa during 
this interval of about thirteen years that “Vijaya Bahu VI.” 

(iv.) In the Kdvyasékhara, Pardkrama Bahu VL is described 
‘as @ grandson of Jaya Mahé Léna. “Jaya Mahd Léna” was 
only a titular name. 

T am glad that the learned author of this Paper has vindicated 
the character of the Venerable Vidégame Maha Swimi, to which 
his immortal poem, the Léveda Sangarava (a summary of 
religious truths and exhortations), bears ample testimony. The 
Buddhist monks in the days of the Sinhalese kings were of a type 
far different (with honourable exceptions) from that of their 
representatives of the present day. 









A, M. GUNASEKARA. 











_—= 


[* Quoted by the late Mr. H. Nevill; but without photographic 
hs ti of the Tamil text, which would have fixed its age.— 
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APPENDIX ©¢. 

THE main point of this Paper, according to the learned writer, is 
to prove that Vira. SWare was captured and carried off by the 
Chinese, and that he was never known as Vijaya Bahu, 

The narrative of the Fdjdvaliya brings us down to the reign of 
Vijaya Bahu IV. of the 13th century; and then apparently the 
author of that history falls into a gerious lapse of memory, He 
leaps clean over a period of 135 years, and closes the account of fh 
reign commenced in the 13th century by tacking on 4 reign which 
ended at the close of the 14th or in the early years of the 15th 
century. The two stories seem to fit in, and thence arises con- 
fusion. 

On two (4, 5a) of the five points which the Mudaliyér has 
discussed in his Paper, I am in perfect agreement with him. 

ft must, I think, be admitted that -— 

(4) Parakramsa Bahu, numbered VL. in our histories, was not 
the son of Vijaya Bihu. 

(5a) Alagakkénéra, the great viceroy, had been long dead hy 
the time that Parikrama Bahu came to the throne. FA 

The opposite theories regarding the parentage of Parikrama 
Bahu are, curiously enough, based on the same admitted text. 
The interpretation put on that text by Messrs. W, P, asing: 
and E, W. Perera is grammatically defensible : per contra, the 
other interpretation has not only grammar, but, to my thinking, 
more reason on ite side, 

So far I go with the Mudaliyaér, but in regard to three (5b, 3, 2) 
other points * raised by him he would not seem to have made out 
case, 

(5) He doubts that Visidigama Maha Swimihad yet been born 
at the time under reference. Possibly the Visid4gama he has in 
mind was still not born. But at that period Head Priests were 
called after the temples over which they presided, and there is 
good historical evidence to show that the Chief Priest of the 
Visidigama Temple (the Mahd-Nétra Prasdda) was a prominent 
figure of the hierarchy of those days. 

(3) Further, the learned Mudaliydr has been guilty of rashnes 
in contradicting a statement of the Archeological Commissioner 
Mr. H. C. P. Bell, mado in his « Report on the Kégalla District." 
When Mr. Bell records that from the death of Bhuwan¢ka Bahu V. 


mterregnum,” he should not be understood to say, as I read him, 
that the country wag without any master at all; but that there 








{* Guoswardhana Mudaliydr has not touched here on tho Mudaliyar's 
Poimt (1), the existence, or non-existen ee, of Vijaya Bihu VI. But in 
the introduction to his Guétila Kdvya Varnand (p, 3) he expresses no 
he od cBinion. _** Vira B&hu was soon driven from hie sin ae 
two, had the better right (1396 AO.) : and on the death of Bho : 
ae ans the year 1900, Vijaya Bahu bee T a1 ] 8 of hen 
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was scramble for power, with constant change of sovereigns, 
returned to its peaceful tenor of life under a prince welcome to 
the whole nation in the person of Pardkrama Bahu VT. 

Now, what is the effect of the passage the Mudaliyir has 
himself quoted from the Saddharmaratndkaraya, but the meaning 
of which he has failed fully to appreciate ? The writer is showing 
us the devolution of the Crown. He brings us down to the reign 
of Bhuwanéka Bahu V.. where we see the Alakéswara family, all- 
powerful, but with the head of the clan, the great viceroy, loyally 
maintaining the semblance of sovereignty which still remained 
to the king. Suddenly this mainstay of the throne disappears 
about the year 1386 of the Christian era- Then what do we find 7 
Some six persons named one after another, where we should expect 
tosee the name of the king, filling up a period of twenty-four years. 
Of thease, one (Vira Bahu) was admittedly king for at least five 
years, and another (Vira Alakéawara) is expressly assigned a reign 
of twelve years. So that these two covered at least geventeon 
yeara between them ; and, therefore, only seven years sufficed for 
the remaining four. 

Can there be any doubt now of the accuracy of Mr. Bell's con- 
clusion that during this period virtually an interregnum prevailed 7 
(2) The most important point of pasted Seat however, seems to 


be whether Vira Alakéswara, the prince dep | to China, was 
really king, in supreme authority, or an insurgent prince merely 


in easion of a district, while his brother was on the throne. 
think this question is completely answered by the passage 
from the Saddharmaratndkaraya quoted by the Mudaliyar. 

According to that passage, if Vira Alakéiwara was an 
insurgent, ao would be his brother Vira Bahu, who is mentioned 
in the same category, and who temporarily ousted him. 
But, as the kingship of the latter is not denied, it follows that 
the former, as his predecessor and ultimate supplanter, was king 
too. In short, the whole passage gives the list of succession to 
the Crown. 

This is strengthened—if indeed, any atrengthening is necessary— 
by thefact that the name of Vira Alakéswara is (to make up the 
‘* geven') counted twice over—once near the top, and once 

ain near the bottom of the list. He is first counted as king 
before his defeat and flight, and then again as king after his 
return to power to reign for twelve years," 

lf there still could be any vestige of lingering doubt on the 
subject, all must be dispelled by the circumstances following 
the Chinese invasion. The deportation of the ruler who was 
eaptured by the Chinese General would never have taken place if 
he was anything less than the king himself, For, had he been a 








* (Simon de Silva explains the ‘ seven * otherwise, See ants, p. S20. 
In this view he is supported by Mr. W. P. Ranesinghe, A. M. 
the "90 Bee aniating Vi Alabépwais wal Mr. E,W. Perern 

“by d ing Vira A ware; fi r. Pa | 
(infra, p. 374) is for counting Seneviradun and | 
Pardékramas. The point needs clearing up.—Ed. Sec.) 
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mere subject, the General, the representative of & great Power, 
would simply have handed him over to the local sovereign to be 
dealt with as he deserved. 

But oven logic 8 not 4 PPS Sy ¥ 
Mudaliydr relies on the Chinese chronicles for his contention that 
Vira Alakéswara was a free-booter, those chronicles are explicit 
in their statement that the prince carried off to China waa the 
soverei ince, the king of the country. 

Wisaligs tdurns age ‘that the Mudaliyir’s Teliance on the 
Mahdvansa, in support of some of his contentions, is misplacec 





that compilation, He knows that after a long period of decay 
of national learning, due chiefly to the ravages of the Portuguese 
those chapters were added to our National Chronicle at a time 


‘pters was only a pioneer, and no one would be justified in 
quoting him as a final authority. 

The Mudaliyér has—unwittingly no doubt—also misquoted 
history in one place. He makes the Mahdvanea say that when 
Bhuwanéka Bahu (V.) had reigned twenty years his days were 
numbered, In point of fact the ; fahévaysa says nothing of the 
kind. Evidently the Mudaliyar is quoting from a translation : 
he should have given the original, * 

Nevertheless the Paper itself touches important ground, and 
every one should feel very much obliged to the Mudaliyir for 
affording Members of the Society the Opportunity of discussing 
points of such interest. 

W. F. GUNAWARDHANA. 





. APPENDIX D.+ 
AmoNG the “modern writers” who have touched on the subject 
of the Chinese invasion of Ceylon in the early years of the 15th 
century, Simon de Silva, Mudaliyar, specifically mentions :— 
(..) “ The Archmological Commissioner,”*t 
(u.) “The ote Paper entitled “ The Age of Sri Pardkrama 
Z Bahu VI."§ 
(i.) As regards Mr. Bell's brief notice of the episode, it should 
remembered that it was written in 1892, or fwenty years ago, 
and was based on the only material then available. necessarily 
The "Hr, Bell's Postacript, ance, pp. 292-3.—Bd, Se] 
; ' als 1 of . j ca | oF : ; an 
by z de Silva ay broot | ra. er entitled “ Vijaya Bahn VI 





‘Va, Mudaliydr, nine me far away from my ee . 
only «a few dave Tior to the Meeting of the Asiatic r 
on Juno 29, at which it was fixed to be read. y 


| h the Paper Tis cei aes pee: 

been revised srg ouiety atthe time from Polonnaruwa, has accordingly 

Paper Sik Peal Survey : Report on the Kégalla District (Sessional 
§C. A. 8. ournal, Volume XXIL.. No. 63, 1910. 
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imperfect at best. Even so, the summary of events, aa thorein 
provisionally put forward, may yet prove to need comparatively 
little amendment when the tangled historical skein has been 
finally unravelled. 

(u.) When Mr. Edward W. Perera wrote his full and instructive 
Papers in 1904 and 1910, more light had been thrown on that 
dark period of Ceylon history—nearly a quarter of a o tory— 
between the accession of Vira Bahu (as the Nikdya Sangraha 
and Mahdvaysa call that ruler) in 1390-91 a.p. and 1414-15 a.n.. 
when Parakrama Bahu VI. became firmly seated on the throne. 

Yet Mr. Perera will possibly admit that his plausible story of 
“ Alakéswara: His Life and Times "* is open to criticism in 


Simon de Silva, Mudaliyar, in the present Paper, sets himself to 
lay at rest once for all the several points he raises. 

Has he succeeded t He has not. 

In point of fact the subject is still in great part a hopeless 
_ jigsaw puzzle.” Only detached portions can be correctly fitted 
together even now. These are separated by gaps which may 
perhaps never be fully filled from the chance “ pieces" of evidence 
from time to time turning up in Ceylon, unless, and until, resort is 
had to Chinese authorities for “ extra bits’ essential to joining 
up the whole * puzzle " squarely. 

Wholly undeterred by the recognized difficulties, the Mudaliyar 
in this Paper has made a bold effort to force the ageravatingly 
obstinate “pieces” together, willy nilly. Thus, blithely, with 
wondrous confidence, he attempts to jam down that “‘ square 
piece "—one of the invasions of Ceylon, whether by Malays or 
Tamils, which occurred in the reign of Parikrama Bahu IT. (13th 
century)—into the “round hole” of the Chinese expedition of 
1408 a.p., whichoceurred some 140 yearslater! If, to the ordinary 
student trained on sober lines, the bizarre “‘ picture’ of events as 
thus recklessly pieced together appears to present an impossible 
“ Futurist" look—well,-what of that? It must be the student 
who has the squint ! 

To come to the several points, five, which the Mudaliyér trusta 
that he has proved satisfactorily :-— 

“(1) No king of the name of Vijaya Bahu reigned between 
Bhuwanéka Bahu V. and Parikrama Bahn VI. 

(2) The so-called “ king "' captured by the Chinese was only 
an insurgent prince, or petty ruler, called Vira Alakésa- 
wara or Vira Ajagakkénara. 

(3) No interregnum followed the Chinese invasion of 1408 a.p. 

(4) The father of Parakrama Bahu VI. was * Jaya Mahé 
Léna,” not Vijaya Bahu. 

(5) The “ Dictator” Alakéswara had long been dead, and 
Vidégama Mahi Sami probably not born, when 

Parikrama Bahu VI. came to the throne. 

It will be convenient to take these points in the reverse order, 
and to ialieize them for clearer reference, 

*C. A. 8. Journal, Vol. XVIIT., No. 55, 1904. 
“Bo. 13-]2 





ee 
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(Sab) The sub-king Alakéswara was dead, and Viddgama Maha 
Sami probably not born, when Pardkrama Bahu VI. came 
to the throne. 

These are purely side issues which should not have been intro- 
duced into the present Paper. They are in no way relevant to 
the existence of Vijaya Bahu VL, the real question here. 

Mr. E. W. Perera can well defend himself against this fresh 
attack, thinly veiled, on his carefully worded Papers of previous 
years. But it may perhaps be allowed me to point out that— 

(a) The original Alakégwara, the prabhi raja, whose aid 
(according to the Nikdya Sangrahaya and Saddharma- 
ratndkaraya) waa called in to bring together the 
Convocation of 1912 als, (1563-69 a.p.) in the remn of 
Vikrama Babo 1. (accession 1356-57 a.p.), could not 
well have taken any active part, even if he was still 
alive—which is very doubtful—in 1411-12 a.p., when 
Parikrama Bahu VI. probably began his long rule, 
though not crowned till 1414-15 4.p.* But Mr. Perera 
in his Paper referred, I take it, not to the first great 
Chief of the clan but to a descendant. 

(6) Similarly, Vidiagama Mahé SAémi, the author of Buduguna 
Alonkdraya (1471-72 a.p.), could hardly, it may be 
assumed, have been the “venerable monk Visiddgama 
who (according to the Rdjdvaliya) played the chief 
réle in placing Pardkrama Bahu VI. on the throne. 
Mr. Perera spells the priest's name “* Vidigama™ im his 
Paper, but clearly refers to Visidigama of the Raja- 
valiya. 

The Mudaliyér would have been better advised to avoid raking 

up in this Paper points quite immaterial to the true issue. 

(4) The father of Pordkrama Bahu VI. was “Jaya Mahd Léna,” 
nxt Vijaya Bahu. 

The Mudaliyaér has quoted two minor contemporary records, 

Perakumba Sirita and Vrita Ratndkera Pajichikd, to prove that 
“ Jeyea Maha Léna™ must have been the father of Pardkrama 


_ Bahu VI. Of these two works, the stanza in Perakumba Sirita 


is Admittedly open to two constructions, and, therefore, ‘‘ cuts 
both ways”; and both may have elected to style the father of 
Pardkrama Bahu VI., owing to the high office he held, simply 
“Jaya Mahé Léna™ instead of using his actual name. 

But the Mudaliydr has no right to ignore wholly the Kdvya- 
sékharaya (acknowledged to be the leading poetical work of the 
period), as well as the Rdajdvaliya prose narrative. 


$e ee 
* Presuming that Alakéswara prabld rdja was but 40 years old in 
2 satpro D.—he is more likely tohave igan'S3; Ge even mokecdiaena tae 
exerci 80 important a function as the hok f a general 
Convocation of Monks—he would, if alive, have hice theaae ok ad 
sf Bs ae | 

note *,—Ed, See.) seca sha tx ae et 


* 
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In Be Eanes Se yas detailing the geneaology of 


Parakrama Bahu VL, makes him grandson of “ Jaya Maha 
Léna." 

** In thia, the 34th, ain cas be ng Sn Pada as Bahu, the 
celebrated Kivyastkaraya was d finished in language most 


chaste, His Sue aos Cooun of ean virtcina. a dinilare tier Meee ae 
of all kings, grandson of Jaya Mahé Léna, who Was an ornament to 
the Lambakarna race. He came from the pure lineage of the 
illustrious Vijaya Bahu of the Sevalu race, na of the puissant 
Parakrama the Great, and of Agra Bodhi, and Vijaya Bahu."* 


Further, the Rajdavaliya gives his father’s name as Vijaya Bahu 
and that of his mother as Sunétré Maha Dévi. 

The confusion cannot be definitely cleared up, until we learn, 
from some fresh source, what was, or were, the actual name, or 
names, of the noble scion, or scions, of the Mehenawera line, who 
at that period bore the title, Aereditary and purely honorific,+ of 
“Jaya Maha Léna,” or “ Chief Secretary connected with the 
Sacred Bé-Tree.""¢ 

Meanwhile there is no reason, so far as at present ascertained, 
why either the father or the grandfather of Parékrama Bahu VI., 
or, for the matter of that, both in turn, should not have held this 
titular honorific post—thus reconciling pro tanto the apparent 
contradictions of the several writers. 

That a Chieftain styled ~ Jaya Mahé Lé Sitana” lived during 
the reign of Vikrama Bahu ITLL, and that he was a close friend 
and coadjutor of the Alakéswara of the day, is established by a 
long inscription, dated in Saka 1295 (1373-74 a. ve) fone 
existing at Gampola,t relating to Niyamgampdya V 

(3) No interregnum followed the Chinese invasion, 


(2) The so-called “ king ”’ captured by the Chinése was an insurgent 


prince, or petty ruler, called Vira Alakégwara or Vira 
Aflagaktheonara. 





RS SSS MN 


* Translation by Mr. W. P. Ranesinghe, quoted in Journal, C_A.8., 
Vol, XXII, No. 63, p. 35. 

+ The title “Jaya Mahd Lina" was first conferred by king Déva- 
nampiyé Tisa on Bodhi Gupta and Sumittra, two of the seven princes 
who brought over the Bé branch from India (BodAiranaa). 

In a registered tudapata (N. W. P. No. 3307) granted by Sri Paréik- 
rama Bahu IIL in Saka 1212 (1290-01 a.v.), the donee is styled 
**Soavulu Bila agra Jaya Mahé Mudaliyé,” direct descendant of 
‘Bila Siriya Band: ‘gon of ‘* Sériya Got Kumira," who escorted 
the branch of the Sacred B4 Tree. 

t Many years aco (before the inception of the Archzological Survey in 
1840) a copy of this valuable inscription from ‘* Gampola pela " came 
into the writer's hands; but all efforta to trace the actual stone record 
have so far failed. If on a alab, it may have been buried with other 

» Which a former incumbent of Niyamgampdya Temp! 
known to have so hidden ; or more likely it lies somewhere 1 the 
mud of pi y fiekda of which the owners thought it might deprive them. 


202 
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So far back as 1892 I wrote :— 
The accession of Sri Parikrama Bahu VI. put an end to the 


virtual interregnum which followed the Chinese invasion of 1408 a.p. 
snd the deportation of his father Vijaya Bahu * 


The first part of that statement (note the important qualifi- 
cation) cannot be controverted: the latter part, however 
probable, remains unproved. 

Whether it was Vijaya Bahu VI. who was “ deported” may 
—in the absence of absolute proof—continue to be matter of 
aes but as to a “ virtual interregnum ™ there is no possible 

for doubt. 

For that a de facto ruler (call him “ Vijaya Bahu,” call him 

* Alakégwara,” or what you will) was undoubtedly carried off by 
the Chinese, and that he was no mere * insurgent prmece”™ but a 
paramount sovereign, must be admitted by the Mudaliyér and his 
supporters—unless they are prepared to challenge the accuracy 
of the passages already translated from Chinese chronicles. 

The Chinese were no strangers to Ceylon, whose kings had 
practically been long tributary to their emperors. They could 
not but be well informed as to the ruling monarch; and would 
most assuredly make no mistake in regard to the true status of 
“the king of the country they captured, and deported from 
Ceylon, in 1405 a.p. 

Both Sinhalese and Chinese records are agreed that a prince 
called “‘Pardkrama Bahu" was placed on the Ceylon throne 
not long subsequent to the capture by the Chinese of a Kotté 
= 


T } 
In the interval, therefore, of three to four years, which followed 
the king’s deportation and repatriation by the Chinese, the 


There is too moch internal evidence in the copy preserved to discredit 
9 genuinencas—aot least in great part. ‘The inseription relates | 

‘Jaya Mahé Léna Pirivens,” and extensive and costly pees ig = 
naiditions made to the “* Niyamgampdya Mahé Vibaré,” at Gampa » by 
* Jaya Mahdi Lé Sijdna™ (seo Ceylon Literary Regiater, II., » for 
ae tradition); whilat Alaké=warn, “* lord of Vianchi and a palate feeral 

to the Girivansa™ (Vanchiparddhi sochinikeasa sikhdmani), similarly 

roved the Vihéré at Kelani Thean Ministers (Manfriscarayan) 
aa ** lived (in friendship) shining Tike the two brothers, Sun and Moon 
(ira sanda debjyan e¢ bebali voammin).” 

The signatories to the record, after the king Fikrama Bahu Déva, are 
Vijaya Biku Epd, Paordkrama Bahu Epd, Alogokkéndra, and Jaya 
Mohd Lé Sitina, The date Saka 1295 (1373-74 a.p.)—if the copy af 
the record gives it correctly—would extend the reign of Vikrama 
Bahu II, slightly. As the Nikdya Sangrahaya makes the 15th 
year of Bhuvanéka Bahu V. coincide with 1029 a.m. (1385-86 a_n.), 
that king's reign may have been taken (if he served a torm aa 
like Parikrama a V.) to commence in 1370-71 a-n., though 
Vikram Bahu was etill on the throne, 


eis ae Report on the Kégalla Distrigt 
Paper XIX., 1892, p. : on the (Sessional 






aya; Tennent (Ceylon, Vol. L., 622-25), quoting 


= 





# = a» at ost e 
8 
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Sinhalese Kingdom of Kétté must have been left to rule itself 
during what was a “virtual,” if not veritable, interregnum.* 

The Rajdvaliya puts it plain! i— 

Gagua teanee tion of the a ee ee ee 

sear eer Takes rojun mete pronto the Mintster 
irs at Ra nuware and the bfnd (sister's son, or son- in-law) of 
u remained at Gampola. 

SeRerts acppert of his contention that there was no interregnum, the 
Mudalivar merely quotes the Mahdvansa and Nikaya Sangrahaya 
to show that Bhuwanéka Bahu V. was succeeded by his brother- 
in-law, Vira Bahu, and the Mahdvensa alone—by iteelf a very 
unreliable record for this disturbed period, owing to ita much later 
compilation—to prove that Parikrama Bahu VI. ascended the 
throne on the death of Vira Bahu, and that immediately. 

He would bridge the gap of nineteen years from 1395-96 a.p, 
(the latest known date in Vira Bahu’s reign) to 1414-15 a.p., by 
keeping that king on the throne from 1390-91 a.p. continuously. 

| only assured dates, so far known, from the Sinhalese 
and Chinese chronicles (apart from sannas and inscriptions)t 
between 1390-91 a.p. (when Bhuwanéka Bahu ceased to reign de 
facto and Vira Bahu assumed kingly office) and 1411-12 a.p. 
(when Parikrama Bahu VI. seems to have come to the throne) 
ean be counted on the fingers of one hand. They are these :{ 


1395-96 4D. Inquiry authorized by Vira Bahu into abuses in 
the priesthood (1939 a.n.). 

1405 a.p. Ching-Ho, Chinese General, plundered by Alee-koo- 
nae-wurh (Ajagakkondéra). 

1408 Spaeee Capture and deportation of the king, Alee-koo-nae- 


, 1411-12 ap. Captives released, and sent back to Ceylon. 








© Wore there “* two Richmond in the field,” (i) Pordirama Bake 
na, the grandeon of Seneviradun, and (ii,) Sri Pardkrama Bdhu, 
fterwards Mahd Raja, the son of Vijaya Bahu and Sunétré Dévi, 
crowned pecitying Alakée (1414-15 a.n.)* 
After Alakéswara probit rdja, Kumira Alakéswara, Vira 
Alakéewara, Vira Bihu Epd, Vijaya Bahu Epi, Tunayesa, the 
caraya passes on to Virm Alakéswars's varied fortunes 
ture by the Chinese, Then it mentions at once “ Parélerama 
Epé, grandson of the above-said Seneviradun”™ (Séni 
dhikira Sonevirat); and peace “At the death of these seven 
persons, there had ela to (the month of) Poson 1958 years from 
oo ge nba ial cg idha ond 1722 years from the establishment 
of Buddhism a Cesicns Then it was aan See ee 








Réija, desconded from the Sél:ya maco .. . attained the throne in the 
cap pase needa 

ecepting as correct the genealogy of Purikrama Bahu VI. given 
Stat aatceed roo, thst Adryastkharaya, to 


admit the F ha diality of the two Pertkrama Bahus, would involve 
further i tion of “Jaya Mahi Léna™ with Senevirat. 


demonatrandum. 
7 The trilingual (Chinese, Persian, Tamil inscription on a slab 
osGecttien: craphicr prude weunera ry Marta 
{ Sessional Paper XIX., 1892, loc. cif., p 92. 
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The silence of the Fe raat reir a 
airtel fate of Vira B4hu is ominous. We know only that he 
was alive in 1395-96 a. sats Bey , 

Failing Sinhalese records we must, therefore, in our presen 
imperfect knowledge of the history of those stirring years, turn to 
Chinese authorities. And according to the Chinese histories it 
was an Alagakkondra, or Alakéswara, who was ~ king of Ceylon” 
in 1405 and again in 1408 A.D. 

Unless, then, it can be proved from other sources than the 
eighteenth century Mahdvansa (here a ‘* broken reed’ on which 
alone the Mudaliyar resta unwisely) that the Chinese chronicles 
are unreliable, fa that Vira Bahu continued to reign uninterrupt- 
edly until succeeded by Parikrama Bahu VL, it stands to reason 
that there must have been two de facto rulers of the Kotté king- 
dom, Vira Bahu and his elder brother Vira Alakéswara, ‘between 
1390-91 a.p. and 1411-12 a.p. 


(1) No king of the name of Vijaya Bahu reigned between 
Bhuwanéka Bahu V.and Pardkrama Bahu VI. 

With delightful cyniciam the Mudaliyér styles his Paper 
“Vijaya Bahu VL,” and incontinently proceeds to contend that 
no such king reigned at that period. 

The Mudaliyar unwittingly adduces material evidence which, 
followed up, leads to his own confounding. 

He incidentally gives an extract from the “ Hagsa Sandésaya,” 

& poem written during the reign of Parikrama Bahu VL, and 
addressed to the then incumbent of Kéragala Viharé, the 
Hierarch Wanaratana. This monk is spoken of (to quote the 
Mudaliydér) as “‘ grandson of Sudasun Mahé Léna, the husband of 
Patmivati, daughter of the minister Attandyaka, who was brother 
of the noble Alakéswara."’ ; 

At Kéragala Temple, less than thirty miles from Colombo, 
stands directly in front of the Viharé a stone slab, inscribed on 
both sides. The inscriptions are cut in the Sinhalese characters 
in vogue at the time, and are legible almost throughout. 

This double record has not been published hitherto. * 

The front of the slab bears a gal sannasa (No. 2) dealing with 
boundaries and lands of Kéragala Viharé to be inherited in 
pupillary succession from “Sri Raéja Gura Wanaratana Mahi - 
Swimi.”’ The grant was executed by “Sannas Tiruvaraham 
Perumél,” upon order issued from the Palace at ‘“ Jayawardhana 
Kétté,” in the 11th year of “ Sri Sanga Bodhi Pardkrama Bahu 
Chakravartti,"" t.c., Parikrama Bahu VI. This inscription, No. 2, 


was carved the year after that of the same king at Kudumirissa, 
not far distant. 








* Line for line transcripts of the full text_of the two inscriptions 
coe Noa, | and 2), with translations, are given at the end of this 


Memorandum. For the texts I am solely responsible; in the transla- 
— A.M. Gunasékara, Mudaliyir, has lent much friendly and valued 
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On the reverse side—facing the Viharé—is inseribed* another 
grant (No. 1), the writing on which is to all intents similar to 
that of ite fellow. 

This latter sannasa is of extreme importance, so far as the 
present point is concerned. | 

The inscription is dated “in the 11th year of Sri Sangabo Sri 
Vijaya Bahu Maha Raja.”"{ It passes on through the incumbent 
“sri Réja Guru Wanaratana Mah4 Swami” of Kéragala, the 
possession in pupillary succession of certain villages inherited 
from, and owned by, the hermit (wanawdea) monk of Wattala, 
“ Niga Séna Mahé Téra Swami." 

Now, independent of the irrefutable palmographic proof 
afforded by the form of the Sinhalese characters, by the virtual 
identity of their lithic script, and by the manifest connection 
between these two records cut on one slab, the true period of the 
Kéragala inscription of Vijaya Bahu VI. is firmly clinched by 
a beautiful pee of collateral evidence. In connection with 
the Vihaéré distinct mention is made on the stone of certain 
important personages, some of whose names, position, relation- 
ships, and actions, are alluded to in contemporary poetical and 
prose works of repute, notably Atfanagaluwansa, Mayura 
Sandésaya, Nikdya Sangrahaya, Saddharmaratndkeroya, and 
Hansa Sandésaya. | | 

Those personages were the two Ministers " A] nara" 
and his brother “ Atthandyaka,”’ and their sister “‘ Patmévati,” 
who was married (as the Hansa Sandésaya tells us) to “* Singéné 
Sudusun Mahé Léna.” 

The passage with which the Kéragala record No. | opens reads :— 

Keéeacata Inscerrion, No, I. 


Text. 






l. Béemeas 9 Biciag @addinss 5 

9 emeestosemt gaiotm cgensing (© 

3. AGds,s) ft mest co 63) Feowemis 
4, Soecoedt senles Qnmateas! onfes0da) Oy¢ 
5. 


menses @GeO Mos ONG Bm. . - 
Translation, 

To Kéragala Vihdré, erected in the eleventh year of §ri 
Satigabé Vijaya Bahu, Maha Raja, by (the Minister)} Atthana- 
yaka of Dala-sen-gamuwa for the devotions (worship and offerings) 
of Patmaévati, sister of His Honour Alagakkénira who was 
(staying) with him (belong) . . - - - 


* The writing covers a space 3 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 9 im. 

+ It is immaterial whether it was cut then, or (as quite li ) when 
the other record (No. 2) of hus son, Pardkrama Bahu VI. (11 year), 
was inscribed. 

t Half of the six letters which immediately follow ‘* Dala-sen-gamu ge 
are much worn, The doubtful letters are tentatively supplied and the 
word read “‘(Mantrivarun),"’ which is simple applicable. The 
present day texts of the Haysa Sandésaya, giving “4 lasengemu 
Hunannaru,” are almost certainly corrupt. See im/ra, p. 352, note T. 


) 
AL! 
i 
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The somewhat parallel passage in the Hansa Sandésaya (stanzas 
183, 184) is as follows :-— 


Hansa SANDESAYA.* 


Texd. 
mn 3 oe beceteces ana Sy 
edin Wy ¢eennog gown Sat 
2 09m 63 628—Yootleni<cda¢ 
hel ¢domom oO, o¢ sdet 
Se emo, 69285035 es sdegt 
SPO8onm Soom gege Goad 3) 


o.fe@n Ce). acecs 66C18 acem 
BRO ed, sed adfs megs 4 a 
SEOnm O90 pad 8an On me 3) 
184. ed Good ond—Aeen Gent eos 
QO<@aisi Sed Segmnd Gest 5 


ae 
Hens cS qoand,cal] gst w Hn) 
Hse ms He—Y¥, BOOMs FHodn 

O95. ecksl FOB. greom agd 2 
B95. gee 998 e6ec.53 aco 5) 
S 6s Oanésin Séfe@s9 gbecx8 =) 
2 oF G Sandan o,2e8s) c@o.) 2 
®Og Oncosin ¢bc¢ gaice 2 
HO8sg PWndsin WHE AEeqg 3) 


Translation. |] 

183. ‘(There was a noble named) ngamu Hunannaru, 
Chief of the Sacred Bé-tree (establishment) and grandson of the 
Great Elder Nagaséna who lived in a forest retreat and improved 
Wattala vihiré : 

“(There was a) Chief Secretary (named) Singini Sudasun 
(Asigrihaka Sudarsana) who was husband of the ie a) 





——— a — | 


* Edition 1902, Sti Dharmérima, bh Priest, For variant 
readings sets 0 =e * 
toed a Mr. W. P. Ranesingho, adopting vedu for bendu, would 


translate : '* huaband of Padmévaktra, royal sister of Attaniyaka, who 
gave birth to His nf Alagakképdra, ~ ted with Alase 





| It bees ie coneienso ‘that the Ppt 
of the Aconcptcerpaaltvter snake a tesa of the name in 


| surcturaming 
7 By A. M. Gupasékara, Mudaliyér. 
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Piyumavuvan (Padmévati), sister of the Minister Attandyaka 


connected with (befidu) the great Alagakkéndra, who was (staying) 
with him (Ajasengamu Hunannara) : 

1s4. * Worship the. (Hierarch) Wanaratana, who is his 
(Singand Sudasun’s) amiable grandson, descendant of renowned 
family which, by means of wealth received from the Lemeni 
(Lambakarna) race, has, like the moon, clearly manifested itself 
and become known to the world: (worship this) chief of monks, 
who has made hia shining lotuslike feet 4 garland on the 
heads of kings; who in knowledge stands foremost among all 
learned men; who in munificence recalls the heavenly tree and 
cow of plenty ; who has made his faultless words sweet like 
nectar to all his hearers ; who expounds the text of the Buddhist 
scriptures in laudable and pleasing manner as if ho were a second 
commentator (after Buddhaghésa) descended (on the earth) ; wh 


attractive qualities like a shining image of gold ; and who resembles 
the Chief Minister of the king-like Mum (Buddha) who had 
received Ruwandiva (Ratnadvipa, bt. * Island-zgem," #.¢., 
Ceylon).”’ 


There is unimpeachable and conclusive evidence, therefore, 
afforded by the Kéragala inscription, combined with the title of 
Parakrama Bahu VL.'s royal father on the Kudumirissa slab,* that 
a paramount king (Mahd Raja) atyled Vijaya Bahu (VI. of that 
name) of the Siri Sanga Ho, or true Sinhalese, dynasty did reign 
for at least cleven years in the period between 1390-91 a-D. and 
1411-12 a.p. 

His existence then being established, the question remains : 
Who was “ Vijaya Béhu VI.?" This is the real crux. 

Tt is still not possible to fix this king’s identity with absolute 
certainty. But, by taking a line through all the evidence available 
at present, we may narrow within close limits the selection from 
the stand-out personages who “‘ made history" between circa 
1360 a.p. and 1410 a.D. 

The following are important clues which may be gleaned from 
Sinhalese, Chinese, and Portuguese writers supplemented by lithic 
records :— 

‘a) The Ajakéswara family waa of the Giriwansa, and migrated 

originally from Kasichi-puram in Southern India.f 











* The reference in the Kudumirisea inscription is quite clear (lines 
10, 11), and reads -—PFrdhmanajdfiyafa patel Maha Raj jurtcanwahan s 
veda indadi niyanakalae agrahdradana sanmurddha karand pinta 
‘(having learned that hia) father, His Majesty the Maha Raja, had, 
in order to gnin the bliss of release in heaven, decreed in_his life-time 
to the Bréhmin caste." See Journal, C, A. 8., Vol. X., No. 34. 
ITAA pe pth itionogalunan ae : pea 


7+ Sangrahaya ; 
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(6) In Ceylon it first came into marked prominence during 
the reign of Vikrama Bahu IIT. (accession 1356-57 A.D.)* 
in the person of Alakéswara prabhd raja, that King’s 
Prime Minister, who made Kétté into a fortified city.t 

(ce) This prabAd rdja had a son, Kumara Alakéewara,t 

(d) He also had two nephews (sister's sons), Vira Alakéswara 
and Vira Bahu. They were of the Mehenawara wed. § 

(¢) During the reign of Bhuwanéka Bahu V, both an Alagak- 
kondira and his brother Atthandyaka were Ministers. || 

(f) Two nobles of the name are mentioned in the Sagama and 
Kéragala inscriptions and the Hansa San . 

(g) Patmaévati, sister of Alagakkondra, was married to “ Bingama 
Sudasun Mahé Lina” of the Lemeni race. 

(4) The grandfather of Pardkrama Bahu VI., whatever may 
have been his real name, was styled titularly ‘* Jaya 
Maha Léna,”"’ according to the Kdvyasékharaya. He may 
well be identical with the “Jaya Maha Lé Siténa” who 
was a Chief Minister in the reign of Vikrama Bahu IIT. ** 

(0) The de jacto ruler (whether as E'ipd or King) from 1390-91 a.p. 
to 1395-96 a.p. at any rate, was styled Vira Bahu, be 
he entitled or not to the synonym V ijaya Bahu.tt 

(7) Vira Bahu's elder brother, called “ Vira Alakéewara,"’ 
reigned subsequently for a period of twelve years. tt 

(t) Bhuvanéka Bahu V. did not die in 1390-9] AD., bub 
abdicated, or was deposed, with retention of ds jurd regal 
Tight to issue sannaa. Hoe was alive in 1404—05 A.D. 
if not in 1406—07.§§ 





T —_—_ = —= = —] 





* An Alakéswara may possibly have risen in the reign of Bhuwanéka 
Bahu IV. (accession 1344-45 a_p.) to sufficient influence to be named 
among the eeveral Chiefs in the Gadaladeniys inscription. A“ Nissanks 


, pportunity of cancelling the state- 
ment made by me thought! ly twenty yeara back (Sessional Paper 
AIX., 1892, p. #2), and which [ have long noted for withdrawal, that 
inister Conar whom Ibn Batita mistook for the king when passing 
igh Conacar ‘‘ was an Alagakképdra.” ‘‘Conar (Col. Yule 
suggests kunwdr, ‘* prince”) was in reality the “Sultan” (or King) 
himself, according to Ibn Batiita, not his Minister (Journal, C. A. S, 
Bitre No, 1882, p. 44). : 





§ Sagama ineotiption ; Fikdyes Sangrahaya, 

il : tay4a ; Moytira Sandésaya ; Sagama insoription, 
| Kéragala No. 1; Hansa Sand dena, 

eee mygampiya inscription, — 
Ad Ganégoda and Godagama sannaa; Végiriya inseription; Afahd- 
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(1) The opposer of the Chinese in 1405 a.p. was“ the reigning 
King, A-lee-koo-nae-wurh (Alagakkénéra), 8 native oF 
Sollee, of the heterodox faith,” and “king of the 

country.” * 
(m) The king of the Kétté kingdom deported in 1408 4.D. was 
likewise an A-lee-koo-nae-wurh (Ajagakkéndra), accord- 





ing to Chinese histories ;+ but called Vijaya Bahu in 
the Rajdavaliya. 


(mn) In 1411—12 a.p. the captives were released, and Seay-pa- 

nae-na (‘* afterwards named Pu-ia-ke-ma Ba-zaoe-La- 

cha,”’ i.e., Parakrama Bahu Raja) invested with the royal 
dignity. 

(o) Parékrama Bahu VI. probably commenced to reign in 
1411-12 a.v., but was not crowned as Paramount 
Monarch (Mahé Raja) and Overlord (Chakrawart#i) until 
1958 a.m. (1414-15 a.p.). By that time Alakeswara 
prabhu raja and five others of that ilk were dead, a8 well 
as Parakrama Bahu Epdna, grandson of Send Lankadhi- 
kara Senaviradun.§ 

Was then Vijaya Bahu VI, identical with (i.) Vira Alakéswara, 
or with (ii.) the latter's younger brother Vira Bahu, who succeeded 
Ehuwanéka Bahu V. in 1390-91 a.v., or (iii. ) was he—to offer every 
alternative—Vira Bahu's elder son, whom the Saddharmaratna- 
karaya calls Vijaya Bahu Epa ? 

(iii.) In favour of the last we have this—and this little only— 
viz., that, like his father before him, he held the office of Epa, and 
was named Vijaya Bahu. | 

(i) As regards Vira Bahu himself, Turnour’s oft disputed 
double denomination of the successor of Bhuwanéka Bahu V. 
aa Vijaya Bahu VL., alias Vira B4hu IL, has yet to be definitely 

(1) On present probabilities, it seems likely—though by 
no means certain—that the Alakéswara who was deported in 
1408 a.p. was not identical with that truculent “ infidel” (Kumara 
Alakéawara, quite possibly) of the same name, who had defied 
the Chinese three years earlier (1405 a.D.) and may figure, in the 
traditional narrative drawn from the Réjdvaliya, as “ the heathen 
Alagexere,” usurper after the capture of his sovereign and traitor 
finally. 

In that case, Vijaya Bahu VI may be no other than Vira 
Alakéswara ‘‘ who fell into the Chinese snare,” and was deported 
in 1408 a.p. 

At that, then, we must fain leave the question of Vijaya Bahu 
VL.'s identity for the present. 








<a 


* Se-yih-ke-joo-choo (Tennent, loc. ow). 
+ Ming-she and Ta-ising-yi-tung (Tennent, loc. cit.). 
Sa q-ahe Woo-heo-peen (Tennent, Loe. cif.). 


| Rajdvaliya; 





(Journal, C. A. S., XX., p. 67); Ribeiro, 


= 






h ney . - } | a2 | NG 
= __ But, be the lnckless captive who he may, as far as the present 
_ Paper (which denies the very existence of Vijaya Béhu VL.) is 
- eoncerned; it is not absolutely essential, however desirable, to 
~. know what name the ruler Soporte in 1408 aD. Dore. Tages 
- __ It is only necessary to show, xy clear proof, that a king 
ei Vijaya Bahu (whether he had, or had not, tive appella 
"| tions) reigned for some years at the ond of the 14th and early 
years of the 15th century, which would make him the sixth (WI) 
‘Sovereign ruler of that name. 


- 





And this irrebuttable proof, the slab at Kéragala Viharé, 
_ strengthened by the Kudumirissa reference, affords. 
Keragala Inscriptions.* 
No. 1, 
, (Vijaya Bahu VI.) 
3%, Text, 
Fd Seemed: G Stele @odtacna & 
; SMe Goedsian?’ eAmoam eGensing (fe 


3935,33)f nos en est eeusenlaacd 
Saihed senled Gnmaies ofbas Bic 

BS9SIM2 G59 59 myne Bod wen 

) Sdeo8 oo e888 ae en oceime 

25, 285 Od ad Pt2 cad 02829 a.m 

60 «fe anc amadn Emeamdises ° 

8. ect ame Bag ocfeaedat S,55 & 2,8 

(10. €2@ geqisind o> e8S 2¢ en aneams 
il. g8¢8¢ 8S, 295 pF omc Gao aim 
12. 639 «Sas eae Fang Pndsead named 

13. Qnenda8a seme 0195 Somaya emldg 
it, se FOO] DeGan oo e@G de anh on 

‘Tb. eme Od SG ao, 289 p?a ems S8a0 Fy 

16. nesta asa om, os Gog oBS8 cGece? 

li, #82es sds3 2,596 9 adad, Sadun 

18. Soo» sdosienag aun asa oe 

19. saeGss east S865) Sidad’ emma 


PTS SU 8 po 





sR eee ‘ae 
eferenne 1 cette Inecriptions in Ceylon, 1883, 170) hag o brief 
‘Teference to Kéragaln Vibdré :—* There are the ruins of a temple, stone 
Po & digaba, and upright slab covered on gree cy with an 
! . arikrama Bahu, and belongs ast probabl: : he same 
Bahu (VL) of Kétté who inseribed the stone at Pepiliyina 
ea iiller, therefore, evidently did not read the record on the reverse 
Seo onie » 3 aE 
5 Ve P. ot7, note © Lopes Sandésaya, as the text hore haa 
fome down to us, is open to grave doubt. The reading Zam” 
followed by ** He annard,”” or “* Mivantaru,” clashes 
Pe has been carefully copied by 1 











Plate A. 
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Btas § aed ae aR AyO MMOS 
PON awe bile Ath ae is ea Reseed 
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KERAGALA, wo, 1, 
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. eames des Gad cad 79 SOD &* 
81. sexs Onde cd glide Gg, 2.5 PIR 

22. m@ a wdEs Foo gm 0DO o8egsl So 

29 efsGend Sones Bsigd oom ece ¢H 


HM, 8 owodt. 
Translation. r 
‘To Kéragala Vihiré, erected in the 11th year of Siri Sanga B6 
Sri Vijaya Bahu, Mahé Raja, by (the Minister) Atthanéyaka of — 
Dala-sen-gamuwat for the devotions (worship and offerings) of — 
Patmévati, sister of His Honour Alagakkindra who was (stayin r) 
with him, belong (the following villages ; to wit) :— " 

(i.) Paragoda, including the houses, gardens, trees, planta- 
tions, fields, fallow lands (évife), jungle, pools, &c,, the extent] 
within the boundaries (lit. four limits). ‘ 

(ii.) Embulgama Kusalanagama, together with ita houses, 
gardens, trees, plantations, jungle, pools, fields, fallow lands, 
&c., the extent within the boundaries inherited by uninterrupted ct 
sacerdotal descent from the Great Elder (Mahd Téra Sdmi) Noga 
Séna of Wattala. e+ 

(iii.) Angoda Kusdélana, inclusive of ita houses, gardens, 
trees, plantations, jungle, pools, fields, fallow lands, &c., the © 
extent within the boundaries, situated in Pansabunu Kéralé,f © 
evhich had continued in possession of the Great Elder Niga Séna, 
the hermit monk (wanawdsa), of Wattala, z 
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a) 
i 


ance by any person of whatever status, in continuous possession ~ 
of the priestly line of Wanaratana, Hierarch (Mahd Sedma) of | 
Kéracala, Preceptor to His Majesty (Radja Guru), it behoves” _ 
future Kings, Sub-kings, Chief Ministers, and others, after fall” 
inquiry, to keep in mind the upholding (of these benefactiona) — 
in perpetuity, (thus) acquiring (Buddhist) merit. ‘oe 

No, 2. 

(Pardkrama Babu VI.) 

Text. 
Hex G BSSm cae G-m9 Go acs 
Ss Gast sfameasd SamOsoR 8D 
DAD TA wosiesd semegdn md 
os of cuegildsl § adQs, Qncim & 
2) HaTsOosedes arm Gay 58 







ve . od tas ¥ 


eS ed 


* The mason in commencing the 2ist line forgot to insert ¢ 
+ Dhathé Séna grima. ¢/. the modern Dalugama in the Adile 
tz oh ge eg iivana inscription of Sri Pardkrama Béihu VI. has “ P 


Méva Rata ore given, “ Panabuno " is placed between Pasyodum a 
K joes | See Toprobanian, Vol. LIL, pp. 55, 59. : 
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6. GeOsi 0,SnSm m,50¢ ares 08 m o@ 
7, 8 @¢ Be@iedaggo.0cG MMesEe Fp 
8. 09 e259 axeme O¢ 8c as, 285 
9 63m Bod edad of) geaqsd cfeme 
10. @ acoms enemscest eta acs 
Ll. st aef@oeesd asioad F,OoGcs) gan 
12. Gest esos dest EQ. es Sebssl 4,5 
13. 63 modad® ennanseans dedsl 8 
ld. mood gies cdd<cant Fm mostp Sad 
15. Qp8osmed emoAiam amend ecnd Ges 
16. e@asest 689asocs vebtn ealad 
17. @:@0205 2@asi poe 2,059 ac@mags 
18, sf Goemecal enn? dee efemdesi o@ 
19. Besecas eumeps €ad> Enaso ast 
1), mlis Pdnlets f.him alGam anise &, 
21. 909 2, 00C0 48 meonees aac 8,8 
22. Sg om ecdeme Fast ego. og m odes ood & 
23. emBisi @odmseak ose Com ed 4 
4. ecS Sol@beh,50e o> en@becsnead oad 
26. ¢ ecrinS e@4 end 88 és3059 ened. 
Hail! In obedience to the command vouchsafed by His 
Majesty the Overlord Siri Sangabodhi Pardkrama Béhu, pos- 
sessor Of the wealth of the whole kingdom of Lanka which is 
illumined by prosperity, on the 15th day of the bright half 
of the month of Navam in the eleventh year (of His Majesty's 
reign), when present in the Alms-giving Hall of his Palace at 
Jayawardhana Kitté, (His Majesty) delivered with his royal 
hand a stone-cutting chisel, in order that a writing should be 
engraved on stone so that no person, of whatever status, includin 
Chief Officers of Ratas and Kéralés, Assistant Kordlas, soldiers, 
hired labourers, servants at the Palace of the Queens, Durayas, 
élephant keepers, horse keepers, cattle keepers, hunters, and 
herdamen, may be guilty by act, or even by word, of any dispute, 
confiscation, transference, or divided opinion, in regard to Kusal- 
an-gama of Kéragala and its appurtenant Silummasara, Putupé- 
gala and Nakaidapala, together with the houses, gardens, trees, 
plantations, jungle, ponds, fields, fallow lands, meadows, slaves, 
cattle, and all else, which shall have come down in pupillary 
succession from the Hi h Wanaratana, Preceptor to His 
Majesty,—(1) Sanhas Tiruvaraham Perumil (certify) to the fact 
ota ee sannasa has been inscribed on stone and granted. 
| folowing are) the boundaries to Kéragala, including the 
aforesaid houses and gardens :—On the east, Galigule-vetipsla 
and the rock ; on the south, Satidurukula and the galpotta ; on the 


vetipala, Gemadi Pokuna and the galvetiya ; on the north, Torana- 
kesa and Vékadayn gal potia, 


“~6 
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It behoves (all persons to know) that the (lands within the) 
aforesaid four boundaries have been bestowed, 


Since my Memorandum on his Paper entitled “Vijaya Bahu 
V1." was written, Simon de Silva Mudaliyér has published a 
5 ok Ngee to the free criticisms that Paper naturally called 
forth. 

Without reverting at full length to the several points raised by 
the Mudaliyar, which have been already threshed out ad nauseam 
by himself and his critics, certain assertions in his “ rejoinder” 
cannot be allowed to pass unanswered. 

_Above all it ig necessary to rebut the unsound arguments he 
has put forward against the Kéragala inscription No. | being 
Biomed to Vijaya Bahu VL, who reigned either at the end of 
the 14thand beginning of the 15th centuries, or in the early years 
of the 15th century. : | 

Before dealing with this last question, I will allude briefly 
to a few other pointa which demand passing notice. 


(i.) Alakéswara Prabhu Raja ; Viddgama Maha Sama. 

Mr. E. W. Perera has nowt himself met the attack of the 
Mudaliyar upon his assertions as writer of the two Papers 
“ Alakéawara: His Life and Times" and “The Age of Sri 
Parakrama Bahu VI." . 

Mr. Perera was not bound to take immediate—or, for the 
matter of that, any—notice of such criticism on his Papers 
written from two to seven years ago, considering that it is both 
belated and not relevant to the present Paper, which, as stated 
above, denies the very existence of Vijaya Bahu VI. 


(ii.) The Sinhalese word “ munuburu™ does not necessarily 
mean “* grandson.*" only. 

Admitted ; but why strain the sense here into “ descendant,” 
when the more usual meaning is almost certainly intended 1? 

There is no reason, 80 far as is known, why the Aonorific titular 
office of “Jaya Mahi Léna” should not have been held, as 
already sugzested, by either the grandj/ather, or the father, of 
Parakrama Bahu VI., or by both in turn. If this prove to be 
correct, nearly all the apparent contradictions by contemporary 
writers aa to his parentage will vanish.{ 








(iti.) Vira Bahu was succeeded by Parakrama Bahu VI., 
according to the ‘* Mahdvansa,” 

The words in the Mahdvansa (XCT. 15) translated “thereafter” 
do not necessarily imply (as A. M. Gunasékara Mudaliyar has 
well pointed out)§ immediatesuccession. They cover an indefinite 
term of years following the death of Vira Bahu. For cogent 





* Appendix E. | + See ante, p. 342. 
+ Seo infra, Appendix F.,pp. 380-1. § See ante, Appendix B., p. 337. 
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arguments previously given + it stands to reason that there must 
have been two de facto rulers of the Kétté kingdom, Vira Bahu 
and his elder brother Vira Alakéswara, between 1390-91 ap. 
and 141]-12 ain.” 

Further, pace Simon de Silva Mudaliyir, there is ample 
“ evidence fortheoming to rebut” the assumption he would draw 
from the expression ‘‘ thereafter,” viz., that no interregnum, 
virtual or real, occurred in the years between Vira Bahu’s 
accession in 1390-91 a.p, and the “Inauguration " of Parikrama 
Bahu VI. in 1414-15 A.D, 


(1v.) Some miscaleulated Dates, 

(a) “ The Convocation of Priesta held during the reign of Bhuwanéka 
Baba TV. (1347-51 ap.)." | 

He repeats this error further on. Bhuwanéka Bahu IV. camo 
to the throne in 7344-45 A.D.,* and reigned for at least ten years, 
_ (6) “The Mahdvopea date of the accession of Parikrama Bahu VI 
is 1953 a.p., which may be taken as 141] A.D," 

Itmaynot. That date correctly worked outis 1953 A.B. — §44-3 
= 1409-1410 A.D. 

0) “ Panchika Pradi speaks of the Sakn year 1379 aa the forty. 
firth of the king's (Pari Bahu VT."s) reign: that makes the veme 
Of his meceasion 141] ap." 

It doesnot. Saka 1379— 45 — 1334, which then (1334 4. 78-9) 
= 412-13 4D. 

(dq) “In the Neémewaliya, Saka 1343 is described a6 the tenth year of 
the reign of Sri Pardicrama, Béhu: this too works out ag 141] «op. 

Tt more correctly equals 747-79 AD. 

(e)“ The Buduguna-Alankéraya (1472-73 4.D,),"" 

The work was in reality composed in 2015 a.B., of 1471-72 Ap. 

The safest approximate date to adopt for the accession of 

: ma Bahu VI. on preseng evidence, amid the confusion of 
differin, contemporary Sinhalese writers, would appear to be 
4411-12 A.D. For this regnal reckoning will best fit in with the 
Chinese date for the release of the captive king and his family 
deported from Ceylon in 1408 4_n, 

The date more usually favoured, Viz., 1958 an. (Adeyase. 
khearaye, Pepiliydna and Saman Devel é inscriptions), or 1414-15 
A.D., most probably applies (as suggested. by Dharmérama High 
Priest and Mr. 5. W. Perera) to the abhiséha or inauguration 
ceremony, 
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(v.) Aé¢ragala Inscription No, 1 (Vijaya Bahu VI). 


The Mudaliyér would cut “the Gordian knot" which the 
Kéragala inscription of Vijaya Bahu VI. presents to him, in 
delightfully simple manner, He would throw back the record 
some ¢irty years, to the reign of the last of the Kurunégala kings, 
the obscure Vijaya Bahu V., or Jaya Bahu, who immediately 
preceded Bhuwanéka Béhu IV., the first of the Gampola rulers 
(acceasion 1344—45 a_p.). 


(@) Because the Pontiff who presided at the Convocation of 


Priests held during the reign of Bhuwanéka Bahu IV. hapr 


to bear the same clerical appellation, “‘ Wanaratana Mah Sami.” 


as the incumbent of Kéragala Vihiré who lived in the days of 
Vijaya Bahu VI. and Pardkrams Bahu VI. 

Could an argument be more unsophisticated? Mere similarity 
in the name of Buddhist monks is, of course, valueless as proof 
of their being identical. As well argue that some De Silva, 
Mudaliydr, of (say) Galle, who was well advanced in years about 
1850 a.p,, is no other.than the worthy Mudaliyaér and Chief 
Translator to Government, resident at Colombo, who wrote the 
Paper on “Vijaya Bahu VI.” in 1912 a.p. ! 

But there are definite reasons for differentiating the two monks. 

The Mudaliyér, whilst trying to make full capital out of the 


chance similarity in the designation of two hierarchs of the ~ 


Buddhist church, has omitted to state that the “ Wanaratana 
Mahé Sami” of Bhuwanéka Bahu IV.'s reign did not belong to 
Kéragala Viharé but to Amaragiri, 

Moreover, he has to admit that the latter “Mahé Sdmi would 
ti to have died in, or before, 1369 A.D., for at the 
-onvocation held under the auspices of Alakéswara in that year 
the Mahé Sami who presided was Dharmakirti.” 

Further, the Mudaliydr will hardly deny that the *‘ Wanaratana 
Mahé Sami" of both the Kéragala sannas (No. 1, Vijaya Bahu 
VL; No. 2, Pardkrama Bahu VI.), named on the same slab and in 
virtually the same form of character, was one and the same priest. 

Sannasa No, 2 admittedly belongs to Parikrama Bahu VI. 
of Kétté. Wanaratana of the Hansa Sandésaya, &c., was then 
Sangha Thera or Hierarch. 

Does the Mudaliy dr seriously expect us to find in the “ Rajaguru™ 
of No. 1—the fellow sannasa—Wanaratana Mahé Simi of Amara- 
giri, who was in all probability dead by 1369 a.n. } 

(6) I think, therefore, it may be acce that the ee ‘ila sonnasd, 
as well as the two sannas Gaetan to be Mudal ir A. M. Gupssékara, 
were granted by, or during the reign of, Vijaya Bahu V. of Kurunégala 
between 1336 a.p. and 1347 a.p, 

_ The Mudaliydr here airily throws all discretion to the winds | 
He not only ignores the strongest palmographic evidence 
fatal to his contention, but allots to his nominee, @aya Bahu 

Ip es 
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Me ulias Vijaya Béhu V., for the purpose of his argument, the 
wre eleven years “‘ between 1336 A.D. and 1347 A.D. ;"* though 
from what reliable Sighalese history, contemporary or other, 
he gets those dates it is hard tosay. For it is not stated in any 


a 2, extant native chronicle—not even in the Nikdya Sengrahaya 
atl and Saddharmaratndkaraya, written less than eighty years alter- 
oe wards—how long in the first half of the 14th century Jaya Bahu 
i,” actually reigned. In point of fact virtually nothing beyond 
nt their names and piety is recorded of Vijaya Bahu V. (Jaya 
— Béhu) and his immediate predecessor Wanni Bhuwanéka Bahu 
5 IIL., except that their reigns, and that of Pandita Parakrama 


ie Bahu IV. (who preceded the latter ruler), covered a period of 
2 forty-eight years, 

te) The Mudaliydr translates part of the opening sentence of 

the Kéragala inscription (No, 1) thus :— 

“ Patmévati, the elder sister of Alagakkénfira, who waa 
staying with him (Arthandyaka).” 

He follows this up by twice stating that Ajagakkéndra was 
_ #t this time “a swbordmate of Arthandyaka.” 

For this startling assertion the Mudaliydr offers no sort of 
explanation. 

Presumably he would read into the words “‘taman fanga unt a 
derogatory sense, But clearly the expression does not—here at 
any rate—connote inferiority. The honourable terms pddayd 

(Réragala sannasa) and téum (Hansa Sondésaya) applied to 
Alagakkéndéra are not those used to aon inferior. Ii one 
gentleman stays with another from mutual liking and as social 
equals, is either “‘subordinate" to the other? And yet on 
such ill-considered premises the Mudaliyir bases the extraordinary 
argument that “as Alakéewara became prabhu raja during the 
reign of Vikrama Bahu IIL. (1356-71 ap.) the Arce Sar 


obvious that the Kéragala inscription must be of earlier date 
than 1356 a.p." 


The famous Alakéswara family came into peony leo 0 aa 
known) only after the rise into prominence of the prabiti raja, or 
Chief of the clan, who, according to Sinhalese chronicles, became 
Prime Minister to Vikrama Bahu I1.§ 

It was eV a ee ee eee 
(Bhowanéka Bahu V.), and some members of it Pere active 





* As Bhowanéka Béihu IV. came to the throne in 1244—45 a.p., 
eile raeregaagh trier cog te begs 





-13 a sien j, as well as of the 
inscription (Saka 1289 = 1360-61 2.53! he trae Rade Prime 
mare te both Partkrane Balm V. end and Vikrama Béihu ITL 
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parts in the troublous days which closed the |4th century and 
ushered in the 15th. 

But apart from these side, though substantial, objections to 
the Mudaltyar’s assertion, the best test lies in the form of the 
Sinhalese script in which the two insert toee at Kéragala are cut. 
In both the charactera are virtually the same. Any one with eyes 
in his head who can read old Sinhalese writing on stone, and 
will take the trouble to examine them, is bound to admit that the 

.oracala sannas are very closely similar to each other in the con- 
fosmalica of their characters, but that the script in both yields in 
finish to that of the Pepiliydna record of Pardkrama Bahu VI., 
engraved in the 39th year of that ruler's reign. 

To fix the true period of an inscription an opinion based purely 
upon disputed collateral issues can, assuredly, carry littl: weight, 
where the pal#ography of the record ts ignored—whether 
deliberately, or (as seems to have | been the case with the 
Mudaliyar) through downright unfamiliarity with the script. 

The Mudaliyar has not quoted a single contemporary lithic 
record, copper plate grant, or ola manuscript, to back his 
astonishing pro nouncement x cathedrd that the Kéragala sannasa 
(No. 1) page to the time of Vijaya(Jaya) Bahu V., i.2., to the 
years preceding 1344-45 a.p., the date when, as above stated, 
Bhuwanéka Bahu IV. ascended the throne. 

As such wholly unsupported, not to say reckless, declaration, 
by the Chief Translator to the Ceylon Government, if left 
unrefuted, may grossly mislead studenta of Sinhalese history 
and epigraphy, I have ventured, with some reluctance, to take 
upon myself the production of unimpeachable palzographic 
which conclusively disposes of the question for thosa cap. le of 
deciphering old Sinhalese script carved on rock and stone. 

Accompanying this Postscript are presented photographic re- 
oe back from estampaces of eight stone inscriptions. These 

back undeniable record—litera scripla manef — of tho 
Sinhalese lithic script from. 1422-23 a.p. to 1346-47 a.v., or for 
three quarters of a century.* 


The inscriptions are :— 

Lankitilake (Bhuwanéka Bahu IV.): 1346-47 a.p. 
Hapugastenna (Pardkrama Bahu V.): 1359-60 a.p. 
Gampola (Vikrama Bahu IIT.): 1360-6] a.p. 

Sagama (Bhuwanéka Bahu V.: 1370-71 a.p. (accession). 
Kéragala, No. 1 (Vijaya Bahu VI.): early Lith century. 
Végiriya (Parikrama Bihu VI.): 1415 a.p. cirea. 
Kéragala, No. 2? (Pardkrama Bahu VI.): 1422-23 ap. 


Of the above, the records at Végiriya and Kéragala (Nos. | 
and 2) afford positive evidence of the form of character in 











amo» 6 be 








* Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 belong to the Central Province ; Nos. 5, 7 to 
the Western Province, 
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vogue at the beginning of the 15th century ; whilst the Lankitilaka, 
s Hapugastenna, Gampola (Vigulawatta), and Sagama inscriptions 
ri enable a comparison to be made of the gradual evolution of 
Sinhalese writing aa cut on stone during the latter half of the 
mn lath century. 

; The student's attention is specially drawn to the quaint forms of 
a such letters as the ® and «, and in particular to that infallible 
. test letter 6,* the interesting evolution of which is so marked. 
a From the ‘‘ key hole” and ‘* pear” type of the middle and later 
4 





part of the ldth century it took « ‘‘ tadpole” form, gradually 
developing the ‘tail’ from the 15th century onwards, until the 
letter became the ‘‘ long-stalk tuber" of modern manuscript, 


i, The transition in the shape of this specially characteristic letter 
7 was far more rapid between 1350 a.p. and 1450 a.p. than later. 
The literary activity of the reign of Par4krama Bahu, and itslong 
a period of internal peace, tended towards the adoption of a more 
in settled standard. Thus, it is a comparatively simple matter to 


differentiate between a record of Bhuwanéka Eéhu IV. or 
Parakrama Bahu V. and the Kéragala inscriptions of Vijaya 
Béhu VI. and Pardkrama Bahu VL. ; but not so easy to fix the 
exact decades of sannas belonging to the 16th and 17th centuries, 

- In the 18th century the style of writing became florid and more 
decided. 

The three earlier records are, it should be noted, dated in the 
Sake warsha ; and can, therefore, be placed in the actual years 
of the Christian era in which they were engraved: the four later 
records (that at Sagama is undated) depend for their allotment 
Anno Christi to the real dates (very approximately known, but 
still not definitely fixed) of the accession of Vijaya Bahu VI. and 
Parikramoa Bahu VI. 

1.—Lankatilaka.7 
(Bhuwanéka Bahu IV.) 

Plate C.—Only the left portion of the first 21 lines of this 
inscription is shown on the Plate. For full transcript of the 
text, and translation, see Journal, Ceylon Asiatic Society, Vol, X., 
No. 34, pp. 83-95. 








"TI plead guilty to blundering in this respect myself. In my com- 
parative inexperience of Coylon palewography twenty yeate ago, I 
attributed the Warakégoda inscriptions (Sessional Paper XTX., 1892, 
pp. 81-3) to Pardkrama Bahu VI. (15th century). They may even be 
“it eget Bahu L (12th century), duri hues saa 
| pa he Lapkatiaks and Gadalddeniya inscriptions open almost exactly 
‘alike. in both the record is dated in the “‘ third year of King Bhuwa. 
néka Babu (IV.), lord of Tri Sinhala, who ascended the throne of this 
(island of) Lank& in the year 1266 of the Sri Saka cra.” Sake 1966 


Gadeladent Vi ib potion ened Send Lankédhikéra Senevirat ; 
‘by Soneviradun and sevecal olfeeene et pmakirtt the Elder and endowed 





Journal C, A. S., Vol. XXII., No, 64. Plate C'. 





LANKATILAEA, 
(Bhuvanéka Bihu IV.: Third Year — 1346-7 A.D.) 
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Text. 
@ emdSeod oateod echo 22,0 4d sie! Bc la 
OG acca w= ees be i sks beulees ae evelceasCabpweaeor 
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orate tee tee eet ene ween eseeectenseonsnss (83920) 
east paceas si@ciame® Saat emsin,ddc 
Ems o (Ofmand)...... SR Rae iad a wigs als 2 oohe 
passes Qalamen Occ 8 m¢9 gost ace 
SME CEST bepneirsicca spins sucwexantvapWaliraunivc laure sckvenpyeusd tears 
m@neat 4p ee Gea Soper #588 food ato 


WOOD Rais occ cacecustste seoce tewvesikal ancecentevserataees 
mocdanineds a, meomecnd m,5 Be om coe eu 
SCI © (05s radi siecsdcpicd pepe batacescdelcecdusccerstuees : 
S00 Sends eGecde Se6,5am OS 6 Q> midi os 
DB (i locascnceshssesecenesdivcaddevsthesseclinccisaidcetsewszens eoolep) 
enaecenisl ais L me Pg pea scucaie 
CORTES FEE iisecdiccveccsvevaaveupesanicueingunceaeeseds (#29) 
OS mie edewG- mimes] nésled seq ged 
RMN CSS Nissi pia cccd sus cansevsasaseadadea ines taveeedaratl (oc) 
@ Bcemiemcecs 29099 mean osc bs 
Sicoed (Gedected).....cccrsenssscsserersereessreees( OO) 


Hops sHhadesleast Se e¢dem® Ssio,s 
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f 17. @ Saget Bes Bom etnPo |e. Gans .@eemod 

: COMBS) ED oso Reasnccsisivciss cdeszeeens sacs sncades (838) 

18. 2 geanimeegesinst @|,9dD e@Soaseanm 

eS © AS-B6- QDE)) oes cicceresscesssauss canctaestnn ott neeeioeee 
:. «19, mastoosd Be cHtod &2 acin®a man guna as; 
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2.—Hapugastenna. 
(Parikrama Bahn ‘V.) 


Plate D. This inscription has been referred to recently: see 
ae P. 295. The full correct text is now published foe tha Ost 
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HAPUGASTENS A. 
(Pardkrama Babu V.: Fifteenth Year A. D. 1380-0, ) 
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As it was reported that the watercourses and dams of (the 


tract of fields) Kirallamo{é had been out of orderfor three orfour 


hundred years, I, Sival-koJu Lakdhiwu Adhikara, at (the asterism) 
Pusa, on Sunday, the third day of the dark fortnight of (the 


month) Unduwap in the 15th year of Sri Parikrama Bahu (V.), in 


the year 1281 of the illustrious Saka era expired, having caused 
(the repairs) to be commenced, and the tract of fields also to be 
reclaimed and fully improved, (dedicated it) to the Sacred Tooth 
Relic, (and offered) the four priestly requisites* for (the acquisition 
of Buddhist) merit. 
(Vikrama Bahu ITI.) 

Plate E. Transcript of the text of the Vigulawatta inscription 
at Gampola, with translation, was published in Archwological 
1892, pp. 78-9. 
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4.—Sagama.* 

| (Bhuvanéka Bahu V.) 

‘Plate F. This important inscription of twenty-one lines 
belongs to the reign of Bhuwanéka Bahu V, It has weathered 
considerably in places, ted 

The chief interest of the record lies in the reference to “ the 
two brothers, Alakéswara (and) Dévamantriswara ™ (Alakéswara 
Dévamantriswara de be sanda)t of the Mehenavara race (Menavara 
kula), who may quite probably be ‘* Vira Alokédswara™ and ‘« Vira 
Bahu,” his younger brother, of the Saddharmarainc baraya, 

The translation is offered tentatively in places where the text 
itself is doubtful. 

Text, 


1. 9 S%¢ 8693 (SSgecnst) E8ae Ac 
2. © SBnmIads mdososeK a 
d QleenmMey Gada aelodted (e@@a2y5) 

SSS QO69<95 Se<85 seem ow 

BSIS eae (gos) 58a Gaassaa, oy 

SS 98D:8QG Omd-— Semdeg CO SSG e@go 
G2 Seas fins Sams aca eq5nem 

Qe 6onec egensdd eq ea oialdacd,. 

et e@en@ SG2eg23 (Calms) sens mdm oxieome 
98898 oness ess moce (mate9®) spa 
Hl, S28 Yocom deemed Bpom ohers 

12. Bagmed (een) Sa e8(es e682, Seeds) ce 

228 Soamopemd (2) ome Buca me an 

14. Sst SOMOS mdeBsOst nom ecka 

Os} e8 ¢ @sie=n HOsecegmoen nEs Bdsns 
16. eas3 maa semeced ena 24 S36 28 aac 

I]. B99 egang cnrG<se3 ws e@h Qe 28 Bec o 

IS. eme O¢ ga 2A a723 S6ee Bem 

19. 2 (eda) oa g¢6en cdf good 29,95 a? nd 

0. masta 5.02,852,. sect ec8occo Sant 

21. meen S883 @cgn. 

FOr the two brothers (of the) Alakéswars (family), Chief Ministers.” 
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Tranalation.* 

Hail! (When) the two brothers Alakésvara (and) Dévaman- 
triswara—who are like a treasury and an ocean of all gem-like 
good qualities; who, a5 excellent spearmen, have axcelled 
(the gods) Skanda and Indra, who are resplendent with glory 
which overshons the whole world as if they are sun and moon 
illumining the (two peaks) Yugandhara and {shadhara, which 
resemble their maternal line Ganawdsi-kulat that brought over 
(the branch) of the Sacred Bé Tree and their paternal line Mehena- 
vara-vansa,t (serving) His Majesty Sri Bhuvanaika Babu, lord of 
the nine gems, who is a prominent (lit. forehead) jewel to the 
solar race, which is a pinnacle to the kings of well-established 
glory, and chief of T'rt Sinhala ;—(when these Ministers) were 
endeavouring to protect the people and the religion of this 
1 Nitha Swami and Né-gasa Dévi at Senkadagale 
(Kandy) appeared (to them) in a dream and vouchsafed aid, 
devoting themselves to securing victory by rendering enemies 
like the waning moon, and friendly persons like the full moon, 
—(they) brought this Lanka under united sway (lit. under one 
canopy) by the help of the gods of this island of Lanké and 
invested it with every form of prosperity. 

These two Ministers have made a benefaction, to last so long 
as the sun and moon shall endure, of two ydlas and ten amunas 
extent out of the fields of Saputalagama in Sagama, together with 
the revenue, trees, plantations, jungle, and meadows appertaining 
to the village, ordaining the regular offering (to the gods) of a 
bowl of food (pd bat) in their names. 

It is meet to record that future Kings, Sub-kings, Chief 
Ministers, and others who desire its prosperity should uphold for 
ages (thia land appertaining) to the Deévaéla. 





5,—Keragala. 
(Vijaya Bahu VI.) 
(No, I.) 
Plate G. Enlargement of Plate A. (lines 1-10). Soo anise, pp. 361-32. 
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6.—Vegiriya. 
(Parikrama Bahu VL.) 


Plate H. See ants, p. 294, for a text (basedon’a “squeeze "’) 
and translation. 

The inscription has since been checked by me at Végiri Dévale 
from the rock itself. The text as revised is given below. 

Ths historical value of this record is very great. It proves 
that the de jwre reign of Bhuwwandka Bahu V. must now be 
extended to thirty-four years at least. That king was still 
alive and granting sannas, therefore, up to 1404-05 a-p., if not 
till 1406-07 a.p.* 


SPF 


Text. 
§ andBeas) Sa .g0d gts ide 
Bos § FO S8eos Sidsgnd mses 6 
 omdasa T mda poecOad eOSS ecdicec 
SB egqenmss odendosiecd Os GB 
é65 QdeeammaQnesd Os SS cetid Pad 
Nets Skosdem cha mvedsl e406 ef 
Sed mEQs Gf00 on mo eSers gid T 
Salam Ge mdbad 5995 gag mm Bp 
@aom 66s Peibosiexrd cbsian ¢ 
sOasienea moecs! Ge esd ngad 
BOS em¥< oo YWeemmaeop end 
sian G S@5389 go: ddostes 8(asd Ge) 
neadiees essdiniem meas & 
G59 eme<s mo 08S Oe 28 Bec ...§ 


7.—Keragala. 
(Pardkrama Bahu VL) 
(No. 2.) 


Plate I, Lines 1-9, For full text see anée, pp. 353-4. 


* Bee antic, pp. 292-3. 
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: APPENDIX E.* 
As promised, I now reply to the criticisms which my Paper on 
Vijays Bahu VL. have evoked. 


criticisms do not seem to me to invalidate my conclusions. — 
The facts and arguments put forward by me were not adduced 


without. careful consideration. 





H. G, P. Bell, arahinstopieal Coenen by A. M a Guseieicars. 
Mudaliyér, and by W. F. Gunawardhana, Mudaliyér. 


L. 





by Mr. Corea, I admit that I held af that time the belief that 
Vijaya Babu VI. and Vira Bahu II. were identical, and that 
Parikrama B4hu VI. was son of Vijaya Bahu, the king carried 
off by the Chinese. 

IL. 


Mr. Bell in his Memorandum takes in reverse order the points 


raised by me:— 


5 (ab). The sub-king Alakéswara was dead, and Vidagama 
Maha Sami not born, when Pardkrama Bahu VI. came to the 


(a) Mr. Perera indubitably, to my mind, refers to the Alokés- 
ware prabhu raja, and to no other Alakeswara. 

In his Paper entitled “ Alakéswara: His Life and Times” he 
gives an account. of the old chieftain from the time when he 
eame into prominence in the days of Vikrama Babu IIL (1356-71 
A.D.) up to the month of Vesak, 1411 4.p., when (according to 
Air. Perera) he was beheaded. 


Mr, Perera was present at the Meeting of June 29 when my — 


Paper was read, and failed to say. during the discussion, that the 
Alsicéeware af whom he had written wae other then the probs 


ya Alakéswara. | 

Mme) Ae regards Vidégams Méha Sémi, the author of the 
Buduguna Alankéraya (1472-73 a.p.), Mr. Perera (who ought to 
know best what be himself intended) hae not denied that the 
Vv referred to in his Paper was the author of Buduguna 
A raya; nordo I see how he could have done s0 © 

At the discussion on that Paper, Mr. D. B. Jayatilaka took 
| to Mr. Perera’s statement that Vidigama Mahdé Simi, 
the pious author of the Buduguna Alapkdraya, had formed 
a conspiracy to assassinate Alakégwara, and he warmly p te 





shells cast upon a name held in high honour:in the 2 
Buddhist Church; but Mr. Perera did not say then that the = 


Vidégame he meant was a quite different person. 





pK gare ‘ rejoinder," sent to the Mforning Leader and published i 


on July 20, 1912, ia now printed Appendix to 
Staslaligas Bihan do Bilva’s Peper on Views Babu VI."— , a 
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4. The father of Pardkrama Bahu VI. was “Jaya Maha Léna,” 
not Vijaya Bahu, f 

Mr. Bell twits me with Immoring the Ad araya, acknow- 
ledged to be the leading poetical work of the ; riod, whilst 
quoting two minor contemporary recorda, Perakumbd Sirita and 
Vrita Fi: ae Panchika, | 

Mr. Bell adds that the writer of Kavyastkha raya, in recording 
the genealogy of Pardkrama Bahu V1., makes him «“ grandson” of 
“Jaya Maha Léna,” 

It is true that the Hidvyasékharaya mentions that Pardkrama 
Bahu was “munuburu” of “ Jaya Mahi Léna.”* But munuburu 
does not necessarily mean “ grandson "'; it iz not infrequently 
used in the sense of “ descendant.” . 

The “ Jaya Mahé Lina” referred to in the Advyasékhar 
was probably Pardkrama Bahu VI.’s great-grandfather—the 
distinguished founder of the house. 

3. There was no inferregnum following the Chinese INeASsTON, 

2. The so-called king captured by the Chinese was an insurgent 
prince, or petty ruler, called Vira Alakégwara, 

Mr. Bell's comments on the above pointe should be referred to 
in connection with the following remarks :-— 

The Nikdya Sangrahaya was written, ag stated in my Paper, 
during the reign of Vira Béhu. It details the acts of pty 
Vira Bahu, and ends with a description of the Convocation which 
he convened in 1396 A.D.T 

it is church history, and concerns itself with affairs of religion. 
It mentions often the names only of kings who had not prominently 
identified themselves with religion ; and it is not improbable that 


during the remaining years of Vira Biahu's reign ; or it may have 
been that the author died in 1396 4.D., OF was otherwise incapa- 
citated from continuing his narrative beyond that year. 


the capture of Vira Alakésw. swara by the Chinese, 

My proposition that Vira Bahu - a6 succeeded by Parikrama 
Bihu is supported by the Mahdvansa ; and there seems to be no 
reason why the authority of the Mahdvanea should be di 


especially when there is nothing forthcoming to rebut it, . 
to my view Alaké=wara waa not the sup king of 


the country—a contention which can only be met, I contend, by 
proving that Vijaya Bahu was supreme king of Ceylon during the 
Period in question, and that his deportation to China caused an 
nite Cry) 1a 





1. There was no king of the £ of Vijaya Bahu between the 
ragns 0} Bhwwanéka Bahu and Pardkrama Bahu Fi. 








= " d : a 
, a scholars are of opinion that “muauburu” in this stanza ig a 


t [Strictly in 1939 a B., which « 7 tol | | | 
1396 a p.—Fa See.) which covered part of 1395 4.D. and part of 
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To disprove this Mr, Bell cites the commence 
Kéragala Viharé inscription,* which reads :— 


Boaneas G 8de8on Enseinsd Smeg isianl? gh 
spd FGeasag gownds t pes CO 6D ¢oost 
nanless Setdseg semied Qgndias sslgStat Si¢ 
egos agnd mdg 2,096 8030 f— 
I would translate this passage literally :— 
The Vihiré built by Arthanfiyaka / Alasengamu Hunan- 
naruf for the devotional purposes: of Patmévati, the elder sister of 
. who was staying with him, in the llth year of king 
Siri Safigabé Sri Vijaya Bahu. 
Two facta should be noted here :— 


(a) Alagakké6néra at this time was asubordinate of “Alasengamu 
Hum * (bh) It was to ““Wanaratana Mahé Sami” that the 
lands were conveyed by the sannasa. 

Admit, for the sake of argument, that Vijaya Bahu of the inserip- 
tion may be identified with Vira Bahu who aacended the throne 
in 1391 A.D. As the sannasa was given in the eleventh year of 
his reign, he must therefore have been king from 1391 a.p. to 
at least 1402 a.p. 

cordi to the Saddharmaraindkaraya, o contemporary 
ebronicle, Vira Alakéswara had eycves twelve years when he was 
taken captive by the Chinese. Vira Alakéswara's reign must, 
therefore, have extended from 1396 to 1408 4.pD., 80 that Vira 
Béhu and Vira Alakéswara would both appear to have reigned 
from 1396 to 1402 a.p. As Vira Bahu was lord paramount, Vira 
Alakéswara must have been a subordinate ruler. 

Were the hypothesis correct, it would supply a remarkable 
confirmation of my view that Vira Alakéswara was not lord 
paramount of the Island when he was taken captive. 

_if Vira Bahu was identical with Vijayo Bahu, he must 
have been the king carried away by the Chinese ; but according 
to the Saddharmaratndkaraya the Chinese eaptive was Vira 
Alakéawara, brother of Vira Bahu. 


Mr. Bell says :-— 


The original Percent Fhe rdja, whose aid, according to the 

Nikdya Sangrahdya an ddharmarainikaraya , was called in to bring 

r the fareabae f vol 1912 ALB. (1368-09 4.D.) in the reign of 

Vi Bahu ITT. (1356-71 a.p.), could not well have taken any active 

part, even if still alive, which is very doubtful—when Parskrama Bahu 
came to the throne in 1411-12 A.D. 











*T have tong known thi this inscrn tion, and have more than once 
ee ae the learned High . Sri Dharmérima, who now 


+ on (Me. merger reada ' eager (Mantrivarun),” not *‘Alssengamo 
Hunannaru ” the reading in text of Hanes Sandésaya as printed, 
See anise, p. 347 and note }.—Ed. Sec.] 

¢ [The text ia printed exactly from the Mudaliyér’s manuscript 
“ copy.” —Hd. See. ] 
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Is it likely that he was alive evenin 1402 4.D., the eleventh year 
of Vijaya Béhu's reign, when the Kéragala sannasa is alleged to 
have been granted? If not, is it likely that his elder sister, 
Patmévati, for whose benefit the Kéragala Viharé was built, was 
alive in that year? The sannasa in question could not well have 
been granted during the reign of Vira Bahu. 

It is not difficult to fix approximately the date of this inscription, 
or to identify the king in whose reign it was executed. 

According to the inscription the incumbent of the Vihdré at the 
time of its execution was Wanaratana Mahi Simi; and the 
connected circumstances leave no room for doubt that this Wis 
the Wanaratana who presided at the Convocation of Priests 
held during the reign of Bhuwanéka Bahu IV. (1347-51 a.p.), 
That Mahé Sémi would appear to have died in or before 
1369 a.p., for at the Convocation held under the auspices of 
Alakéswara in that year the Mahé Simi who presided was 


It is, therefore, clear ta me that. the Inseription could not have 
been executed later than 1369 a.n. 

Another important fact in this connection (mentioned above) is 
that Alakéswara is described in the inscription as a subordinate 
of Alasengamu Hunannaru. As Alakéswara became a prabhd 
réja during the reign of Vikrama Bahu IIL (1356-71 ap.) the 
inference is obvious that the inscription must be of an earlier 
date than 1356 ap. 

Waa there then a king of the name of Vijaya Bahu at the 
period to which this inscription refers ? 

The Rdjaratndkaraya and the Nikdya Sengrahaya ngrahaya both answer 
this question in the affirmative, According to these two works 
Bhuwanéka Bahu IV, (1347-51 A.D.) became king at Gampola 
“on the death of Vijaya Bahu’ who reigned at Ku: 3 
In the printed edition of the Mahdvansa, however, the predecessor of 
Bhuwanéka Bihu TV. is named Jaya Bahu This is evidently fi 
mistake, and caused by the inadvertent omission of the initial 
letters “ Vi" by the copyist, 

I think, therefore, it may be accepted that the Kéragala 
canned, #8 well as the sannas referred to by Mudaliyér A. i. 
Gunasékeara, were granted by, or during the reign of, Vijaya Bahu 
of Kurunégala between 1336 a.p. and 1347 a.p, 


IT, 


In his note A. M. Gunasékara. Mudaliyar, says :— 

If Vira Bahu reigned a for twelve years his rule most 
terminated in 1403 «.c, Parikrama Bahu VL, according ssrane 
rapea tereya, sscended the throne—not in 1953 'a.b. as stated’cy 
Mahdvapea, but in 1958 4.2. or 1415 a.0.; and this is confirmed by the 
and 1415 a.c. there was no king. It is probable that it during 
this interval of thirteen yours that ijaye Babu VI. rigned 





Dt » 
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Gunasékara Mudaliyar refers to two sannas granted by a king 
Vijaya Babu in the ninth and tenth years respectively of his 
reign ; and arrives at the conclusion that he “ must be identified 
with Vijaya Bahu, who is stated to have reigned between 
Bhuwanéka Bahu V. and Parakrama Bahu VI." 

The Mudaliyar quotes no authority forthe supposition thet Vira 
Bahu reigned for twelve years only. 

The Mahdvansa date of the accession of Parakrama Bahu VI. 
ig confirmed by Sri Réhula himself, not to speak of other 
contemporary writers. 

The date of this event as given in the Mahdvansa is 1953 a.8,, 
which may be taken as 1411 a.p. 

Sri Réhuls, in his Pali Grammar, Panchikd Pradipa," speaks of 
the Saka year 1579 as the forty-fifth year of this king's reign: 
that makes the year of his accession 1411 A.D. 

Again, in an astrological work Ganitasinha,t 1955 a.n. (1411- 
12 a.p.) is given as the date of accession of Parékrama Bahu VI. 

In the Namdvaliya, written by Parakrama Béhu's secretary, 
Sake 1343 is described as the tenth year of the reign of $n 
Parékrama Bahu, which too works out as 1411 a.p. 

The evidence of the Mahdvapan, supported as it is by such 
authority, must, I submit, be accepted as conclusive on the point. 

The year 1958a.p. (14154.D.) given in the Kdvyasékharaya, and 
in certain inscriptions, &c., must be regarded as the date of 
the king's abhisikha or inauguration. 

If, therefore, Parékrama Bahu's accession was in 1411 4.p., and 
if we accept the supposition of Moudaliyar Gunasékara that Vira 
Béhu's reign terminated in 1403 a.p., the interval between the 
two reigns was only eight years; but as the sannas referred to 
by the Mudaliyar were granted in the ninth and tenth years 
respectively of the king's reign,t Vijaya Bahu could not have 
succeeded Vira Bahu. : 

Under whatever name you may bring him in, and whatever 
period you may assign for his reign, Vijaya Babu is, therefore. 
in my opinion, equally out of place. 

I fail also to see the significance which Gunas¢kara Mudaliyir 
geeks to attach to the words “ tafo apara bhdgasamin,”” 


® The last verse reads -— 
meen) Bess 2S Of pele 
GeMigcn asda gem canto =P 
e902 GinHe Aheseae 
gaimed ach Se- Oat: 


+ odin® cotfecnn BoD oS Fao fo’. 

This expla tion of the discrepancy jin, the Oates has been suggested 
before Hh. Rg ead ge armaréma in his Panchiktd Pradipa, 
also by Mr. W. Perera in one of the Papers read by him before the 

t (Sinhalese : Eadirina, W. P., th year ; Tamil : Tira Kévil, E. P.., 
10th year.— Fd. Sec.) 
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IV. 


Mudaliyér W. F. Gu wardhana agrees with me on two of the 5 
points raised in my Paper, but disagrees in respect of other 





Mahdvapsa, and that I see nothing in the original calculated to 
Vitiate the argument founded by me upon the translation. * 


SIMON DE SILVA. -«, 


eee 


APPENDIX F. ; 

THE Moudaliyér would have found authority for what he 
questions in my two Papers “ Alakéswara : His Life and Times." }) 
and “ Sri Parékrama Bahu VI," had he read the Appendices to ' 
them before hastening to criticise. t 

States the Mudaliyir :— h 

The writer (Mr. E. W. Perera) would identify Vira Alakéswara with 
Vijaya Bahu VL He says: “* Vira Alakéswara returned from India — 
with succours from the king of Chéla, defeated his brother, and 


The Mudaliyér characterizes this as ‘* pure speculation,” f 

So far as I am aware the only Sinhs 
mention of Vira Alakéswara is the Saddhar. a ’ ) 
that chronicle says of him I have already quoted, viz., that havipg | 
been defeated by his brother Vira Bahu he fled the country : returnin 4 
after a time, he had reigned twelve Years, when he waa taken cantiva 












conflict with the Mahdvanag. Vira Alakéewara may have 
minor king ...... The Nikéya | reget 


the Mahdvapaa, should be regarded as conclusive oroy that Viga Bahn 
was the supreme lord of Lanka from the death of Bhuwanéka Bahu V. 
up to the accession of Parikrama Bahu VL " 

In point of fact the Nikdya Sangrahaya only says that “the Epa 
Vira Bahu, of the Mehenawara family, eco to the cae 
dignity (raja ten pater), and he is styled Adipddé or Epd in a 
Passage subsequent to that in which he is described ‘a5 having 
~ attained to the kin gly dignity.” 

“ Farther, there is direct contemporary evidence for the 

inference" that Vira Bahu was “ousted ™ by his brother Vira 
aCe : for the | : raya records the fact of the 
tter’s return after his defeat by his brother Vira Bahu, and of 
Vira Alakéswara’s reign of twelve years, 


" 





cece ott PP. 202-8, for Mr. Boll's remarks on the in, : | of 
| Ea. Sen iyae’s translation i , Wnd as to the force of the act, original 


. - 
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Moreover, the veraea in the Mahdeansa referring to the period. 
(compiled circa 1747 a.p., or about 350 years after the events 
which they recite) will be found not to be “in direct confliet,”’ 
but in complete accord, with the SaddAarmaratndkaraya and the 
Nikdya Sangrahaya. 


That the Nikdya Sangraiaya has been laid under contribution 
by the compiler of the Mahdvansa for his meagre facta will be 
patent to any one who compares chap. ACL, vv. 2-13, with the 
corresponding passage in the Nikdya Saygrahay (edition 1907, 
pp. 22, 23). In fact the description of Alakéswara, of 
and of the foundation of Kétté (vv. 2-7) have been bodily 
lifted from the Nikdya Sangrahaya, The other facts noted in the 
Mahdvansa (vv. 9-13) that Bhuwanéka Bahu V. corrected the 
clergy, and that Vira Bahu became king in the 20th year of 
Bhuwanéka Bahu, are as clearly abstracted from the Nikdya 

The verses succeeding verse 15 are a summary of 
what the contemporary Saddharmaratndkaraya records about Sri 
Parikrama Bahu VI.* 

At the Tamil ype "follower (ln is her apr aathnis 
ot Ra igama with a e [ollower niyr), as army 
of the. hill country” (presumably led by Vira Baha) ea 
the invaders (Rajaraliya, Valentyn, Ni ye 
assumed the Government of the hill country (uda tat siieas 
‘after the flight of Bhuwanéka Bahu ; but that he ever becamo 
“lord paramount of the Island,” as confidently asserted by the 
* Mudaliyir, is contradicted by the very authorities he cites, 

The Mudaliyar’s propose . that the Nikiya Sangrahaya read 
in connection with the ‘Mahdvansa should be regarded aa 

conclusive proof that Vira Bahu was the Supreme Lord _of 
Lanké from the death of Bhuwanéka i nc yi oe the accession 
of Parakrama Bahu VI., cannot be suste 

For these reasons :— 


(i.) The Nikdya Sangrahaya read by iteelf,or in connection with 











_the Mahdvansa (of which it m only an echo), does not say any- 


where that Vira Bahu became Mahd Raja, Lord Paramount. 
(ii.) All that his panegyrist, the author of Nikdya Sangrahaya 
(who was living at Gampolsa, where Vira Bahu patronized the 
priesthood), aays is that he “attained to the kingly dignity” (raja 
tan pated). 
(iti.) The author of Nikaya Sangrahaya, after recording the fact 
that Mehenawara Vira Bihu *‘attained to the kingly dignity,” 
subsequently addresses him in laudatory Pali stanzas as Fire 
Béhu Adipidé only. In formal adoration by the Hierarch 














* Tho Nikdya Saygrahoya was compiled by the Mahé Théra Dharma- 
kirti of Gampola in 1506 a.p. (Nikdya fey strirain pp. 26, 27.) 





The Saddharmaratndkara was written b Pa bene tee Yon ) 
nun t of whose 


pe ae pete Sri Parikrama Bahu VL, 

he gives aa 1953 an. Se ) 

‘The Mudaliydr’s translation “ came to the throne" ia not suffi- 
ciently precise, and hence misleading. 


SE 12-12 





I 
~ we 
5 
av? : ’ 
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Dharmakirti of his ruler and patron, if Vira Bahu was lord 
paramount, or even a crowned king, his r title would 


appear; yet nowhere, so far as I remember, is Vira Bahu styled 


king (raja). . 

Dharesakirti's narrative stops short in 1396 ap., and Bhuwan¢éka 
Bahu V., the acknowledged crowned overlord (Mahd Raja), still 
lived. ‘ Not all the water in the rough rude sea can wash the 
balm off from an anointed king." 8o long as Bhuowanéka Bahu V. 
lived it was not likely that even Vira Bahu would have been 
addressed as Maha Raja. Bhuwanéka Bahu V. returned to 
Gampola about 1391 a.p., but the Sinhalese would not have a 
coward for their king (Valentyn, Rajdvaliya). Mr. Bell's surmise 
that Bhuwanéka Bahu reigned subsequently at Kotté is corrobo- 
rated by two sannas (Ganégoda and Godagama) of his 26th and 

The author of the Saddharmaratndakaraya, the pupil of Dharma- 
kirti Mahé Théra, has not only abstracted large passages from his 
master's Nikaya Sangrahaya, but haa in places tried to force the 
historical events of his period into the same mould. This formalism 
has made more difficult the elucidation of historical facts of which 





he is the sole recorder. He borrows wholesale the account of the 


founding of Kdétté. 

Further, one cannot fail to be struck by the resemblance of the 
passage in the Saddharmaraindkaraya relating to the reign of the 
seven kings who intervened between Pandita Pardkrama Bahu II. 
and Bhuwantka Bahu IV. with that specifying the seven chiefs 
from Alakéswara prabhw raja onwards. 

_ Suffice it to note here that, in my opinion, “ Pardkrama Bahu 
Epina, the grandson of the aforesaid Seneviradun” of that 
passage (who should be counted as one of the “‘ seven” persons 
intended) is identical with ** Pardkrama Bahu M 4ja " men- 
tioned in the next sentence+—an identification which is supported 
8 mone 8 esas 

In testing how far the Mudaliydr has proved the p itions 
in his Paper that (2) “the so-called king carried aeae be the 
Chinese was an insurgent prince or a petty ruler of the name of 
Vira Alakéywara alias Vira Ajagakkéndra,” and that (3) ‘+ there 
was no interregnum following the Chinese invasion,” it is advisable 
to deal with the question as a whole. 

he Saddharmaraindkaraya says that Vira Alakéswara having 
been defeated by his brother at Rayigama fled the country. 'There- 
after he returned and reigned twelve years, 

These events must have been subsequent to 1396 A.D.; for the 

Vikoya Sangrahaya, compiled in that year, makes no mention of 
them. It is & natural inference that civil war broke out on 
the death of Bhuwan¢ka Bahu V. The fact that the battle in 

* As regards the date of these two sannae, which Mr. Pieris and the 
Mudaliyar _ ATL eC, the palmographic evidence and the name of the 
eannas minister she that t could only have been issued by a 

[t See ants, p. 239, note *.— Fa. See] 
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which Vira Alakégwara was defeated was fought at Rayigama 
would show that the younger Vira Bahu of Gampola aimed at the 
sovereignty of the whole Island, including the low-land provinces, 
and led his forces from the highlands. No date is assigned for 
this event, but on the basis of the two sannas of Bhuwantka 
Bahu V. previously referred to, we shall not, I think, be far wrong 
if we set it down to cirea 1400 a.p.* 

Then Vira Alakégwara's reign of twelve years would extend from 
circa 1400-12 av. Vira Alakéewara is categorically stated m 


the Saddharmaraindkaraya to have “ruled the kingdom for twelve 


years,” and his successor is given, by the same authority, as 5ri 
Parékrama Bahu, who began his reign cirea 1411- 12 a.p., though 
erowned in 1415 a.p. 

Was Vira Bahu identical with Vijaya Babu t 

The prabhti rdja Niseanka Alakéswara belonged to the Gri 
wanea,t the royal house of Conjeveram (Nikdya Sangrahaya, 
Saddharmaratndkaraya) and his sister ‘Seon (Canes Vira Alakéewara 
belonged to a branch of the Sélar dynasty cal lled Mchenawora- 
waged, which was the old Sinhalese royal house (Saddherma- 
ratnakaraye ).|| 

The last reference to any member of the name occurs.in the 
Saddharmaratndkaroyd (edition 1912, p. 295)." Literally trans- 
lated ** it runs :— 


After that (were) Kumira Alagéewara, the son of Alagéewara prabha 

A he US father’ é nephew Vira pane his younger brother Vira 
, his son vileya Epéna, his ger brother igor Se 

his bie fears elder brother, the aforesaid Vira Alagéswara, having been 


defeated in battle, with hia you Ie becehine: Vira Bahu pane, ‘at the 


city of Rayigam, and having to @ foreign country came beck and 
reigned twelve (and) thereafter, by reagon of facta of demerit in o 
previous birth, got caught in the (well-known) Chinese stratagem— 


SE 


fh yt 1 a a ee 
ie, 1401 ap. (clearly out of place regarding the accession of 
rama Béhu V1. where it oceura in the text of the Réjdualiya, edi 
1900, p. 68) refer to this event 7 
+ Saddharmaraindkeraya is the only contemporary historical account 


we have 
* Sanskrit translation of the Tamil namo of the great we oe 
Malai-man of Conjeveram. I am indebted to Mr. E. 8. W. Sendthi Raéj 
for this derivation. 

§ Bénd aleo means ‘ son-in-law.” If it bears that meaning in this 
Segre ve queen of Vijaya Bahu Ms acc yee Girtwopaa, would 

daughter of Alakéswara prabhw raja, 

| That it waa identical with the “Lemeni or Lambakarna Kehatriya 
race ia eeen inser clic from a passage in the Gaddharmars it eraye, 
whore Gri Parékroma Bahu VI. ts desoribed a mig Sy g to all three of 


them. Mehepatwara-wopeo was founded by Jaya Léna (| Rdéjerat- 
nikeoraya, p. 51). 
[" For «a transcript transcript of the Sinhalese passage sco Simon de Silva 


= pest tee ( $20).—E£d. Sec.] 
== s Bape (oe is by Mr. W. P. Ranesinghe, 


+t Throughout ohugé is on ene Sinhalese text refers to the 


pereon immediately pree 
Pe oe 


er 


Ra: 
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(and) Parikrama Bahu Epdéna, the grandson of the aforesaid Senevi- 


aoven persons there had passed to (the month of) Poson One thousand 
One hundred and Fifty-eight years since the Paranirwina of our (Lord) 
Buddha and One thousand Seven hundred and Twenty-two years since 
the establishment of the (Buddhist) religion in Ceylon. (It was) then 
Parikrama Bahu, Mohd Haja (VI) ...... came to the throne. 

Alakéwara, or AJagakkondra, was a personal name and not that 
of a gena, 

Nissapka Alakéswara was the probhu raja, hia son was called 
after him Kuméra Alakéswara; the prabhui rdja’s brother was 
the Minister Arthaniyaka, or Attaniyeka (Mayura Sandésa 
and Sinhalese Atfanagaluvansa); and his sister Padmaévaktra or 
Padmévati. She was married to Singdnd (General) Sudusun 
Mahi Lena (Hansa Sandésaya). 

This shows conclusively that ‘* Mahd Léna™ was borne as 
a title by the descendants of the Sikya* prince whom Dévanam- 
piya Tissa first invested with the honour (cirea B.c. 247-207). 

The Kudumirissa sannasa of Pardkrama Bahu VI. refers to the 
late “overlord my father’ in the term Piya make réja—not piya 
rdja, as the Mudaliyér erroneously has it in his Paper. The 


_ word Mohd Raja can only be applied to a Supreme Lord, a para- 


mount sovereign, and not to a provincial king, as the Mudaliyir 
contends. So there is direct contemporary evidence of the beat 
character that the father of Sri Pardkrama Bahu VI. was an 
“overlord ” (maha raja) of the Island. 

The evidence of Ramachandra Bharati, an Indian Brahman, 
who came over in Parékrama Bihu VI.'s reign to study under Sri 
Raéhuja, even if opposed, cannot contradict the official testimony 
onthe stone. But the Sanskrit passage quoted by the Mudaliyar 


== = a a = = = 











“Sdékyn = Sip. Sevulu. In his latest communication (Morn 
Eeader, July 20, 1912) Simon de Silva, Mudaliva : deating ‘wish ihe 
ancestry of Pardkroama Buhu VI. in the K | kharaya, explains the 
expression munubure not as the ‘* grandson” but the * descendant " 
of Jaya Mahé Lina, ** the distinguished founder of the house.” The 
Mudaliydér some time ago asserted that the present writer had ‘* entirely 
mistinderstood and incorrectly translated the verse in the P 
Sirita,”” when he asserted that Jaya Mahé Léna was an honorific of 
Vijaya ra duc dh his descont. The Mudaliyir stated “* that Pari- 
krama Bahu was the aon of Lemeni Jaya Mahalé, whose father was 
views Béhu and grandfather Parikrama Bahu (vids note, p. 8, and 





dices E., H., A., Journal, C.A.8..1 No. 63), 

t ia to be ho Muda! | ee the ful signifi- 
cance of the Feraku : and tas Reg neh 
sea penne 
| r hile famnit the high authority of 
eeenrtens aa the to confound me by citing Mr. D, B 
Jayanti The ly Guoawardhans a8 opposed to m 

| aot a ut to admit that there is 
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from the Vrita Ratndkhara Paticiltd, aa «a matter of fact, confirms 
the Kudumirissa sannasa, and vindicates the construction to be 
placed on the Perakumbd Sirita stanza and the verses from the 
Aavyasékiaraya. 

Nay, when carefully read the passage of Sri Ramachandra 
Bharati will be found to be in accordance with his ee 
Perakumba Sinta in the method he has adopted for desecribi 
the ts of the king. Two lines describe the father, two | 
mother, of the king in the stanzas in the Perakumbd Sirita: so too 
in the stanza of Vrita Hatndkara Patieikd. 

In the “literal translation given by the Mudaliyir there is 
a mistranslation of the crucial word in the text mahipati (rendered 
“lord ”’), on which the whole argument turns. Mahipati in 
Sanskrit is equivalent to ‘‘ monarch,’’ or ** sovereign. 

The translation should be :— 


The noble queen called Sunétri sprong from the race of kings 
which arose in the country of Kalinga (is) the mother of As healer 
Bahu. The J ajdt nero pad ae te at a 

Sti mea Parilcama Bahu was born for the welfare af 


In this highly compressed Sanskrit stanza the writer seeks to 
into sti or four words the glorious descent of the sovereign 
6 kinsman who was created Jaya Maha Léna by 
2 alia Tissa (ef. Karyastkiara). Hence the expression 
Jayamdléd Mahipati, “Jaya Maha Léma Monarch,” the words Jaya 
Mahd Léna being used adjectivally. 
Similarly, the Perakumbd Strita says :— 


He sprang of the unblemished race of monarchs who thus* bore 
al away with much majesty and power, the son of monarch Sevulu 
Béhu and ree i of king Pardkrama Bahu. 
Queen Sundétri Mahdi Dévi, the creeper that twined round the 
x cathe the spit lesb Meroe Léna Lord, bore this beautiful 
Béidhisatva, this royal child, 


Here again the poet uses the honorific symbolical of his descent, 
both as a compliment and to vary the expression in speaking of 
the e eeahi Vijaya Bahu for the second time relative to the 


queen. 
The corroboration in Valentyn that Pardkrama Bihu VI. was 
the son of Sevulu Vijaya Bahu has been overlooked by the 





Senevirat was the pedeenal geancltatiite of Parikrama Babu VI. 
H zed to the Mchenawora-wonsa sprung from Jaya 
Mahé Léna (Réjaratndkaraya). The Nikdya ib states 
yep in the reign of Bhuwantka Bahu IV. “a minister called 
tara Senevirat, born of the lofty race of the Mehiena- 











en great treasure to Conjoveram," caused an image-house 


* Their names and deeds, with the history of the founder of the royal 
house, Prince Jaya Mahé Léna, are given in the preceding stanzas, 


¥ 
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to be built, as well as getting temples constructed at Dondra and 
in his “ancestral holding (janma pravéni) the ety of Siduru- 
Vana," and corrected the clergy through the Hierarch Wanaratana 
Mahi Sami wholived at Amaragiri. Further, in the Lankdtilaka 
inseription of Bhuwanéka Bahu IV. (Journal, C.A.5., Vol. X.), 
Sénilankddhiloira Senevirat and his wife and children are men- 
tioned as the patrons and founders of the Viharé. 

“It would seem that this Chief, who was closely identified with 
Conjeveram, the home of the Giriwansa, was married to a sister of 
the prabhu rdéja Nissanka Alakéswara, whose contemporary he 
was. Mehenawara Vira Alakéswara and Mehenawara Vira Bahu 
were, it is likely, his sons: for, according to the Saddharmaraind- 

raya, they were each nephew on the sister's side—taking bénd 
in that sense—of the prabli rdja. 

Once it is established that Vira Alakéswara was the father of Sri 
Parékrama Bahu VI., the proof is complete that the former's 

We have these iacts :—Mehenawara Vira Alakéswara defeated his 
younger brother Mehenawara Vira Bahu and reigned for twelve 
years; Vira Alakégwara was his personal name and the name by 
which ho was known to the Chiness,* 

That his title as sovereign was Vira Vijaya Bahu VI. scarce 
admits ofanydoubt. The Rajaratndkaraya, written in 1542 a.p., 
ealls him Vira Bahu, and states that he reigned twelve years in 
Kotté (not Gampols).+ 

The Chinese chronicles call the Sinhalese monarch whom they 
Vira Alakéswara (synonymous for Alagakkéndra) who was taken 
captive. 

Th fe st onde that the Sinhalese historian, who secks to 
gloss over the national indignity of the capture of the king 
as “the consequence of the sins of a former birth,” should 
not speak of him as the father of the reigning king—a fact 
which would then be well known—but of his pious grandfather. 
royal designation of king. 

The Radjdvaliya—for this period a work of greater authority 
than the Mahdransa—states that Vijaya Bahu was taken captive 
by the Chinese, that his queen was Sunétré Dévi, and their gon 
Parikrama Bahu VI. : 














Oy fading Kuméra Alakéswara, who attempted to keep P a, 
ean i ¥E hank of the throne. Valentyn hoo of thig « infidel ** 


Ala ikea +t Ho Sap clearly to the Chott n iri Lr e 


ri vot 8 Se is deseribed ag the suecessor, and not the prede- 


in a footnote (p. 47), Shronicle in 1907, has corrected the error 
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Thus, all the authorities Perakumbd Sirita, Kavyosékharaya, 
Kud asa inscription, Rdjaratndkaraya, Vrita Pancikd Pra- 

pika, Saddharmaraindkaraya, Nikaya Sangrahaya, and the 
ae combine to prove that Vira Alakéswara reigned as 
Maha Raja under the style of Sri Vijaya Babu (VI), and that 
he was the father of Sri Parikrama Babu VI. 

That Vijaya Babu, otherwise Vira Alakéswara, was a paramount 
sovercign is clearly proved by the Kéragala inseription (No. 1)which 
Mr. Bell has cited. Apart from its palmography (regarding which 
Mr. Bell is eery expben) there is sufficient, intrinsic evidence in 
the record itself to conclude that it can only refer to o sovereign 
who reigned about the 15th century. 


The Mudaliyar objects to the Kéragala record on several 
grounds, among them “that the king Vijaya Bahu named in it 
was presumably a sub-king.”’ 

This is a favourite device of the Mudaliyar when he is confronted 
with awkward evidence. He objected that the father of 5ri 
Pardkrama Bahu VI. was not o king, but only the son of Jaya 
Mahé Léna. When the Kudumirisss sonnasga is cited, where 
Pardkrama Bahu speaks of his father, the Mudaliyér says he 
must have been only a sub-king (rdéja). But the stone has 
clearly Maha Rdja “ Overlord.” Similarly, now the Mudaliyér 
falls back on the lame substitute of “an insurgent prince "—and 
with no better success. The Kéragala inscription (which the 
Mudaliyar says he has “long known") speaka of Siri Sangabo 
Sri Vijaya Bahu, Maha Raja "—the official title of the Supreme 
Overlord of the Island. 


The Mudaliydr cites the opening lines of the mscription as he 
would read them, and adds what he calls a literal translation. — 
Sahddara béhunanityan does not mean “elder sister,” aa the 


Mudaliyar states, but “ uterine sister": further he miatranslates 
Maha Raja as “ king," not “ overlord.” 


Again, the Mudaliydér says :— 

Two facts should be noted here, (a) Alagakkénéra ot this time wos 
a gubordinate of Alasengamu Hunnaneru, (5) tt was to Wanaratana 
Maha Sami that the is were conveyed by the sannasa, 

To begin with, the - Mudaliyér makes the astounding statement 
—for which he quotes no authority—" that at the time" the great 
Ajagakkéndéra was “a subordinate of Alazengamu,” 

Again :— 

As Alokéewara became a prabhu rdéja during the mign of Vikrama 
Béhu IT (1356-71 av. » the inference is obvious thes the sqnnasa 
must have been of earlier date than 1356 a.p. 

He comes to this conclusion on two grounds :— 

(1) The elder sister of Alakéswara, who became prabAn rdja in 
Vikrama Bahu IT1.’sreign, could not have survived till 1411 a.p, 

(2) Wanaratana, who was old enough to be hierarch and preside 
at a Convocation in 1351 a.p,, could not have been alive in 1411 a.p. 
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Neither of these arguments can be substantiated. 


(1) (a) The i inscription only speaks of a ‘‘sister’’ (uterine), not 
‘elder sister"’; (4) it nowhere says that Alakéswara i raja 


prabhi 
- was alive at the date; (c)it was quite possible thateven the prabhii 
- rdja should have been alive in 1411." 


(2) The inseription nowhere says that the grant was madeto the 
Hierarch Wanaratana who presided at the Ecclesiastical Council 
in 1351 a.p. It only enumerates the lands that had been dedicated 
from time to time to the temple and the incumbents who psa 
That Kéragala Viharé existed previous to the structure put up 
Attaniyaka is seen from the hated “within the four boundaries 
all these villages and lands from the time of Dambadeni (kings) 
belonging to the descendants (spiritual) of the religious order of 
Sri Rajaguru Wanaratana, the Great Lord of Keéragala.” 


In his Paper the Mudaliyér calls attention to the passage 
in the Hansa Sandésaya, written in the reign of Parakrama 
Béhu VI., in which the Hierarch Wanaratana of Kéragala— 


is described as the grandson of Sudasun Mahé Lina, who was 
husband to Padmdvati, the daughter of the minister Attaniyaka, the 
brother of the noble Alakéswara. 


Padmavati, according to the Hanaa Sandésaya, was not the 
‘* daughter," but the *' sister " of the Minister Attaniyaka,+ 

The following isa translation of the verse in the Hanaa usa Sandésaya 
into which is woven the facts related in the inseription, with, in 
places, the same wording :— 


“Chief custodian of the Bé Troo Alasengamu Hunannaru was the 
grandson of the great Elder Négasina, who dwelt in the woodland 
tetrest after he had improved Wattala Vihéré, With } him stayed (ohw 
vela un) the royal lady Padmévati, sister of the noble Alakéawara and 
of the Minister ren, hy whose husband was Singana (General| 
Sudasun Mahé That chief having derived prosperity from the 
Lemeni race flourished happily, and deacended fram a family whose 
fame and splendour on Garth’ sintclied on, 
grandson ...... the Maha Sweat tron (pontiff) Wanaratana.”’ 

In conclusion I desire to touch very briefly on two additional 
points raised by the Mudaliydr against me, viz., whether 

ete hd “Alakéswara: His Life and Times” I dealt 
with rs Alakéswara ? 





the prabhi rdja, olagebee’ 











SA cereastgd ee kien: was o full-grown man of! 23 years in 


Bahu IIT."s reign (1356 A.D.) De world y 
boy B years of age in Iai aos ; but hist : | 
1 that he came into ) | 
towarda 





FE The Mudalivér (sco ante, 327, and footnote * adopts 
the variant reading (stanza is Sure ae 
somurts (aoe ange, p. st orci His preference for the less favoured 
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(2) When referring to Vidigama Mahi Simi I had in mind 
Vidigama Maha Sami, the poet of the reign of Bhuwanéka Bahu 
VL (1467-74 a.p.) ? 

The Mudaliydr has, [ venture to think, needlessly joined issue 
here; and one of the points at least is not germane to the present 


question. 

Being inclined to agree strongly with Douglas Jerrold'’s 
proposition that “dogmatism is puppyiam come to ite full 
growth,”’ I stated at the discussion on my Paper on Alakéswara 
that, while it mainly dealt with the life of the prabhu raja, I was 
quite open to admit the view that another Alakéswara (the 
prabhd raja's son, Kuméra Alakéswara) might have taken part 
Ose a stirring events which ushered in the 15th century m 

In regard to my having confounded Viddgama Maha Sami who 
fived in 1412 a.p. with the poet Viddgama Maha Sami who 
lived in 1467 a.p., I am innocent of the charge, as I pointed out 
at the diseussion on the present Paper ** Vijaya Bahu,VI." This 
the Mudaliyar has overlooked. 

The Mudaliyar is eo good aa to say— 


Mr. Perera (who ought to know best what bo himself intended) has 
not denied that the Vidagama referred to in his Paper waa the author 
af the Budugtina Alapkdraya ; nor do I see how consistently he could 
have done so. 

I have said so at the Meeting, and the Mudaliydr is gracious 
enough to admit I ought to know what I intended, Both 
Mr. D. B. Jayatilaka and the Mudaliyir would appear to have 
heen at the time only aware of one Vidigama, the author of 
the Buduguna Alankdra, and of no other. 


E. W. PERERA. 
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COUNCIL MEETING. 
Colombo Museum, August 22, 1919. 
Present : 
The Hon. Sir Hugh Clifford, K.C.ALG., President, in the Chair. 
The Hon. Mr. P, Arundchalam, M.A., C.C.8,, Vice-President. 
Mr. SOF Silva, Gate Muda- Mr. KR. C. Kailisapillai, Gate 


livaér. Mudaliyar. 

Mr. W. A. de Silva, J.P. Dr. A. Nell, M-R.C.S. 

Mr. A. M. Gunasékara, Muda- | es E. W. Perera, Barrister-at- 
livar. 


Mr. J. Harward, M.A., Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. G, A. Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 
Business, 


1. Kead and confirmed Minutes of last Council Meeting held 
on May 2,912. 


2. Resolved that the following Members be elected -— 
(1) Pondit Yagirala Pannananda 
Terunnansé (Government | J. Harward, 
Diploma Holder in iets G. A. Joseph. 
Studies): recommended b 
(2) T. ee M.P.S. : mi seuaala yee {¢ Nell. 


* 


| G. A. Joseph, 
(3) J. H Bilimoria, B.A. : oe paeaan |: M. Obeyesekera. 
= £3 Reteee 
eee , A. H. 
(4) C. Reith : recommended by G. A. Joseph. 


(5) P. B. Nugawela, J.P., Ratémahat- 
maya, Harispatta: recommended 7. B. Yatawara. 
b 


y G. A. roe is 

(6) K. B. Kadurngamuwe: recom- jw. 
mended by | A.M.G 

(7) C.A. Wanigasooriya: recommended | (Ba. Wiles 
“he B. 8, Cooray. 

(8) Tibbotuwawe Medhankara Terun- (K. Tikiri Banda. 
nansé : recommended by | Herat Perera. 

(9) W. A. Fernando, L.R.C.P., M.B.C.8., » {W. A A. de Silva. 
F.R.C.8. : recommended by A. Joseph. 

(10) N. de Alwis, Proctor, District Court : 16. Nell. 
recommended by O. A. Jayasekera. 


3. Read copy y of the Hon. the Colonial Secretary's reply, dated 
el 11, j012, to the Archmological Commissioner's letter re- 
ot the Se Duteh Medals of April 24, 1912, sent for the information 

of SE ciety. 


sid on 4 the table a letter from the Hon. the Colonial 


ted May 22, 1912, regarding the aaron: dis- 
covery under the site of the old Breakwater office 
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The President stated that he had visited the spot, and he 
thought the stone need not be moved. 

Resolved,—That the Government be informed that the Council 
have reason to believe that the stone need not be removed from its 
present position, and therefore strongly recommend that it be 
retained in situ. 

5. Laid on the table two letters from the Government Printer 
with regard to (i.) reprinting the Society's Journals which are out 
of print, (ii.) the Paper entitled “ Earliest Dutch Visite to Ceylon,” 
by the late Mr. Donald Ferguson. 

The President stated that the Government Printer is not in @ 
position at present to undertake outside work, owing to the great 
amount of Government work he has to do. 

Resolved,—That the “ee eae of Journals and the Paper 
entitled “* Earliest Dutch Visits to Ceylon" be done outside the 
Government Press, and that the Honorary Secretaries do call for 
estimates, to be submitted to the Council. 

6. Laid on the table Circular No. 118 of May 3, 1912, containing 
the opinions of Messrs. W. A. de Silva and A. M. Gunasékara, 
Mudaliyér, on a Paper entitled ‘ Medicinal Brandmarks on 
Cattle," by Mr. T. B. Yatawara. 

Resolved —That the Paper be accepted for publication in the 
Journal, but not read at a Meeting. 

7. Considered whether it is not detrimental to the interests of 
the Society to allow publication in full by the newspapers of 
Papers read at Meetings, before they are printed in the Journal. 

Resolved,—That tho editora of newspapers be informed that 
the copyright of its Papers is vested in the Society, and that it is 
desired that only a summary of any Paper read before the Society 
be published in the press—the summary to be no longer than the 
ordinary review of a book; but that the Council desire that any 
discussion should be published in full. 

Resolved further,—({1) That in future the Secretary do sencl 
an invitation to any Member likely to be interested in a Paper, 
and ask such Member whether he will attend the i 
and make remarks or contribute any article or notes on the 
subject, and that to only those who reply in the affirmative be sent 
an advance copy of the Paper, marked “ Confidential.” 

(2) That all Papers distributed at the Meeting be marked 
“ Copyright.” | 

(3) That copies of any Paper read be on sale to Members and 
the public at the Meeting and afterwards. 

&. Read copy of a letter dated July 20, 1912, addressed to 
Profeseor T. W. Rhys Davids by the Hon. the Colonial Secretary 
anent Professor Geiger’s translation of the Mahdvagsa, sont for 
the information of the Society. 

9, Mr. Joseph submitted Volume I. (typewritten copy) of 
DY Oyly’s Diary, corrected and verified by Mr, H. W. Codrington, 
C.0.8., and proposed that the Society do undertake to publish 
the entire Diary (consisting of the present and another volume 
of 100 pages), together with Index and Preface prepared by 


+ 
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Resolved ,—That the do t Mr. Codrington's kind 
offer and tender him ite thanks, aid thaak in the meanwhile the 
Secretary do obtain btain estimates as to cost of printing. 

10. Laid on the ta table a Paper entitled ‘ * Kéragala Ir 
_ by Modaliyér 8. de Silva. 

Resolved,—That the age be referred to Messrs. H. W. 


Codrington, C.C.8., and E. W. Perera, Barrister-at-law, for an 
expression of their opinions. 
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GENERAL MEETING. 


Colombo Museum, September 5, 1912, 
Present : | 
The Hon. Sir Hugh Clifford, K.C.M.G., President, in the Chair. 
The Hon. Mr. P am, M.A.. C.C.8., Vice- 


President. 

Mr. E. M. J. Abeyesingha, Mr. R. C. Kaildsapillai, Gate 
Mr. T. P, ve Acme P. | Mudaliyar. 

Mr. P. A, Mir. A. Lewis. 

Mr. B. C: Coorsy, Mubandirean. Mr. F. Lewis, F.L.8. 

Mr. J. P. de Alwis. Mr. P. E. Morgappsh. 

Mr. H. L. de Mel. Ven. M. Sri Ninissara Théro, 
Mr. A. 8. de Silva, High Priest. 

Mr. 5. de Silva, Gate Muda. Mr. J. Peiris, M.A., LL.M. 
‘liyér, | Mr. P. E. Pieris, M.A., LL.M, 
Mr. W. A. do Silva, J.P. C.C.8. 

Mr, P. E. 8. Dharmasokera. *Mr. R. Chelvadurai, Proctor, 
Mr. E. Evans, B.Sc. ‘Mr. T. Réjapakse, Gate Muda- 
Mr. A. N. Galbraith, B.A., C.C.8. liyér. 
Mr. G. Gunawardana. Mr. T. A. A. Raheem. 

Mr. T. Gracie. Mr. J. E. Rode. 


Mr. B. Horsburgh, M.A.,| Mr. J. M. Senaveratne. 
C.C.8, Mr. A. BR. Slater, B.A., C.C.S8. 


Mr. E. W. Jayawardene, Barris-| Mr. R. B. Strickland, MAL 
Mr. J. van Langenberg, K. 
Mr. 8, Vythendthan. 


tor-at-law, 
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INSCRIPTIONS AT ST. THOMAS’S CHURCH, COLOMBO. 
By P. E. Presets, C.C.8. 


Is the first volume of the “ Monthly Literary Register " 
(1893) there appears “ A Brief Sketch of the History of St. 
Thomas's Church, Colombo,” by a writer who signs himself 
“ Clevid.” This deals with the building which still crowns 
the hill at one of the most objectionable corners in Colombo, 
where Sea street and Seashore street meet Korteboam. To 
the kind hearted and sympathetic Sir Robert Brownrigg is due 
the chief credit for the erection of the present church, the 
foundation of which was laid in 1815. ‘ At that period,” says 
the writer, “there existed here the ruins of the Roman 
Catholic Church, which was totally demolished before the 
foundation of this Church was laid. It appears a portion of 
this ground had been used from the time of the Portuguese 
for the burial of the dead.” 

The writer has touched upon a correct tradition, the facts 
of which can be ascertained from that inexhaustible store- 
house of local information, De Queiroz: for he has recorded 
the fact that the revenues of Dunugaha in Alut Kuruwa 
Koéralé and Horana in Rayigam Koralé, were set apart for the 
maintenance of certain catechumens, orphans, and beggars, 
who were looked after by the Father of the Christians, the 
Rector of 8. Thome, which church was then in the suburbs of 
Colombo. Adjoining it was the campo (Anglice, “ plain,” 
Sin., “ pitiya’’) of Sao Thome, which is mentioned by De 
Couto in Dec, x. Ss, 4. As the Rajivaliya (English edition 
p- 91) says, ‘‘ Adirippu Palliya stands on Boralugoda 
hill... ... .in lower Boralugoda lies San tum pifiya.” And so 
we find it to-day. Houses cover the campo, but Gintum- 
pitiya street still runs from St. Thomas's to Adirippu Palliya, 
or Wolvendahl. But (alas, that it should be so) Sao Thome, 
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the apostle of the East, has degenerated through San tum to 
(rin tun; thence the fall to Gintu-is but natural: and what 
is Gintu but Gentoo, the Portuguese Gentio, the heathen ? 
And so the local philologist, with easy lore, has dragged the 
name of the locality from the lofty origin of the converting 
apostle to that of the unconverted Gentile. Facilis descensus 

Many an interesting sight has that hillock witnessed— 
R.4ja Sinha’s great hosts dashing themselves to pieces against 
the walls of Colombo, behind which stood the bravest warriors 
of Europe ; Gaspar de Figueyra, the one figure which justified 
the Portuguese policy of intermarriage with the Eastern races 
—for was not his mother a Sinhalese /—leading the mutinous 
Portuguese army from Tanque Salgado, where now is the 
dockyard ; Gerard Hulft planting his batteries when for the 
last time Colombo was laid under siege ; and the Sinhalese 
Disivas consecrating the spot where soon after the brave 
Dutchman lay prone in death—never more, they declared, 
was foot of man to tread on that awful spot. 

All day long the Tamil beggars still seck refuge in the 
shadow of St. Thomas'’s—never, in many cases, to rise 
again, the one feeble bond which connects to-day with the 
has changed out of all semblance with the past. 

Searching for some relic of the Portuguese, I pushed open 
the side door of the little churchyard, and my astonished eyes 
were greeted with a Portuguese inscription. A hasty glance 
revealed several in Dutch, which I could see had not been 
published before. And I now lay at the disposal of the 
Society the results of a few subsequent visits to the spot. 





Plate f. 


| This tombstone rises 42 in: from the ground, and is 28} in. 
across and 44 in. deep. Two circular holes of an inch in 
diameter appear above the “do” and below the “ Piris,” 
at a distance of 8 in. from each other, and to their right is a 
rectangular hollow 3 in. long, partially filled up with mortar. 
I would judge from these that at some time the stone had been 





PLATE I. 
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used as a doorstep, the three hollows having been meant to 
receive an upright wooden post and the bolts of the two 
shutters of a door. The stone is of local granite, and the 
inscription is boldly engraved in large characters. When 
translated 1t reads as follows :— 


‘* Here is buried the virtuous Anna Piris, wife* of the Patan- 
gatin Francisco Piris. She died on the 3rd November, 1691, 
bemg 38 years of age.” 

To the right of the first line of the inscription, and facing it, 
is engraved the outline of a fish, while above there appear @ 
series of devices in relief. The centre is occupied by the 
conventional hour-glass, laid horizontally in a frame and 
surmounted by a cross, while above this is shown another 
fish, or it may be a seal. To the right is an elephant, the 
trappings of which can be discerned, in spite of the fracture 
of the top of the stone. To the left is a palmyra, on one side 
of which stands a man applying an axe to the middle of the 
trunk, while on the other side is another man wielding a 
pickaxe, no doubt emblematic of the sudden death of the 
lamented Anna. What the elephant is meant to signify 
I am unable to suggest, unless it refers to some mark Of 
royal favour. 

Patangatim is a word which is of frequent occurrence in the 
early Portuguese and Dutch writers, and is the Portuguese 
form of the Tamil pattantaiti. It signifies » headman among 
the Paravas. and Tamil Karayar, and is often met with in 
the letters of St. Francia Xavier in connection with South 
India. In Ceylon the word was employed with reference 
to such headmen, both among the Tamils and the Sinhalese, 
The word pafabendd, which was in use among the latter, 
does not, so far as I am aware, appear in any Portuguese 
writer. Thome Rodrigues Patangatin was the last of the 
Sinhalese delegates who signed the Convention of Malvana in 
1597, by which the Sinhalese agreed to accept the King of 
Portugal as their king. The caste supplied the staunchest 

thristians and some of the most reliable Lascarins of the 
Portuguese from the time of their conversion. 
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This last incident is referred to in ‘a letter of the King of 
Portugal, also preserved by De Queiroz, dated Lisboa, March 
20, 1557, and addressed to Frey Francisco de Chaves, Custodio 
of the Franciscans :-— 

**IT am also rejoiced at the information which you convey to 
me how that our Lord hag been pleased through the agency of 
the Members of your Order to illuminate the nation of the Cariaa, 
who you say live in the ports of the See of Ceylio, and are said 
to exceed 70,000 souls: whose Captain named Patangatin 
accompanied them. For this I give much Praise to our Lord.” 


Plate II. 

This stone, which is 29 in. by 22 in., was found by me let 
into some masonry, with its face downwards. The translation 
of the inscription is :— | 
_ “* Here lies buried the daughter of Francisco de Melho, named 
Isabel de Melho, on the Ist December, 1684. She rests in the 
Lord.”” . | 

_In 1788 the Rey. Philippus de Melho was the author of a 
Table of the Castes of the Malabars in Ceylon. (See ‘* Colombo 
Journal” of 1832.) 
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| Plate ITI. 

This stone is 25 in. by 19 in. as Taeasured above the ground , 
and the inscription is surmounted by a skull, crosshones, and 
hour-glass in high relief. Translation -— 

as Hereunder reste Simona Vass, daughter* of 8. Roos. She 
died at six o'clock on the evening of Friday, 2nd March, 1702.” 

Beneath the Dutch is a Tamil inscription, in much smaller 
characters, and to the same effect as the Dutch. 


Plate IV. 
This stone is ornamented in the same fashion as the 

one, and is 32 in. by 22 in. - The translation is -— 

_ Here rests Domingos de Ley, native of Colombo, and 42 years ” 

of age, in his lifetime Arachchi of the Attapattu Interpreter, 


and Secretary of his Honour the Disava of Colombo; died 95¢ 
Octo ber, 1706," 25th + 
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Plate VP. 
This is a Tamil inscription, on a stone with the same 


omamentation as the last, in memory of another member of | 


the Chetty community, the daughter of Pransikko Maradappa 
Pulle Mestriar, dated 1704. | 

And finally there is a long Tamil inscription, bearing date 
1722, on a large slab which is fixed over a drain on the side 
of the clergyman’s house. 

There are some stone pillars of the usual Sinhalese type to 
be seen in the graveyard, but in themselves they are of little 
interest. Government generously placed at my disposal a sum 
of money for making excavations at the spot, but it was not 
possible for me to find the sees time for supervising the 
work before the expiry of the financial y 





4. The Coarmmax invited comments on the Paper read. 


5. Hon. Mr. P. AnuwAcHaLamM said he would like to ask a 
question with reference to Plate II]., which, as translated, read 
“ Hereunder rests Simona Vaas, daughter of 8. Roos, &e.” The 
note below stated that the word dient was meant to represent 

“daughter.” He desired to learn whether dicnt might not be 
dienst and short for dienst magd, the Dutch and German for 
*“‘servant-maid.’’ He found m the inscription the Tamil transla- 
tion of the word as manishi, which meant “woman.” He was 
inclined to think that Simona Vaas was a servant woman, 
probably the slave of 5. Roos. 

6. Mr. Pair Morcarran, commenting on the Paper, said that 
the Papal Delegate in Ceylon had stated that one Gasper, of the 
Three Wise Men, the Magi of the East, was from Ceylon. That 
was sufficient ground to think that St. Thomas must have been 
desirous of coming to the Island to see the place where the Wise 
Man belonged to. Another reason was that Bishop Chapman of 
Colombo, when he wanted to dedicate the institution he founded, 
to geome Saint, fixed upon St. Thomas, because that Saint was 
called the Apostle not of India only, but also of Ceylon. 

The site of the present church was called Santhum-piti, piti 
meaning a mount, and in a legend it was said that St. Thomas sat 
on that mount and preached to a large audience. The name had 
been given not only to the church but to a row of houses or rather 
a street which bore the name of Santhum-pitt. In Tamil the letters 
sana and jana were often of the zame sound. There was, therefore. 
belief that St. Thomas had been in Ceylon and that he died in India. 

No other Member offered any comments. 

7. Mr. Harwanp said :—I have much pleasure in proposing 
vote of thanks to Mr. Pieris for the very interesting little Pumas 
which be has read to us to-night. Mr. Pieris is well known as the 
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author of other more substantial contributions to our Journals. In 
this little Paper I think he has set an excellent example to the 





. other Members of the Society, to go about with their eyes open 


for things of interest in their immediate neighbourhood and study 
them in connection with the records of the past. Although the 
Paper is short, he has got together a great deal of interesting and 
out of the way information. I am sure I am expressing the 
feelings of all in proposing a cordial vote of thanks to him for hia 
Paper. 

8. Hon. Mr. P.) Anusdcnanam seconded the motion, which 
was carried cordially. 

# Mr. W. A. DE Sitva sent the following Note on Mr. Pieris's 


Paper :-— 


‘*Kelerring to the engravings of the device of a fish and an 
elephant on the inscription on Plate I., it may be of interest to 
note that both the devices are mentioned, or seen, in older records 
among the Si ; 

The device of a fish is seen engraved on the Polonnaruwa stone 
lion, which is believed to have been used as the throne of King 
Pardkrama Bahu. Tho fish device is also noticed on the face of 
some of the coins of Paéndiyan kings. 

The victorious General of King Gajabéhu, who successfully 
invaded the Chéla country, is stated to have been publicly 
honoured by the king on his return, Nilé, the General, was 
decorated with royal ornaments and was raised to the position of 
a Senevi, and presented with the elephant design for hia flag. 
The “* Piris™ mentioned in the inscription may have been a 
person of importance entitled to the use of both emblems on his 
coat of arma.” 


Arumugam, the Mathematical Prodigy, 

10. Sir Hues Crrrrorp said :—As you are aware, ladies and 
gentlemen, we propose presently to aak the Tamil youth, whose 
wonderful arithmetical proficiency has caused so much sensation 
here and in Southern India, to give us an exhibition of what he can — 
do. Iam sure it will interest some of you to hear « ing of the 
opinions formed of his predecessors, persons in other | who 
possessed analogous faculties. I hold in my hand a book 
called Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death, by 

- W. H. Myers, which is probably familiar to most of you. 
My purpose is to refresh your memory. There is one passage I 
wish to read to you. This exhibition, then, will have its interest 
sobsneed, I think, by a cursory survey of the facts recorded in the 


extract :-— 

“ During the course of the present centu: ‘—and alas ! the acientific 
observation of unwmal specimens of iacneniay hardly runs back further, 
spruisorg oa lic of great cities hag been from time to time surprised 
and diverted ¥ Some so-called * calculating boy " or ‘ arithmetical 
Prodigy,’ generally of tender years, and capable of performing in his 
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ater ee decider oer mannengidd oblems for which ordinary workers — 
et ep paper and a much longer time. ee 
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solving the speohione the Geeta iit unriddled with cane 
and exactness. . 





‘ An American and a French psychologist | have collected such hinta 
and explanations as these prodigies have given of their methoda of 
working—methods which one might naturally hope to find useful in 
ordinary education. The result, however, hag been very meagre, and 


the records left to us, imperfect as thoy are, enough to show that the _ 


main and primary achievement has in fact been subliminal, while 
eonacioug or ee effort has sometimes been wholly absent, 
eomertimes has ed only after the gift has been so long exercised 
Coen the accesses different strate have become easy by frequent 
rapids to manhood, who now recognizes the 
arithmetical are Mes whie h ho uged unconsciously as a boy, resem bles 
otic subject trained by suggestion to remember in waking 

hones the events of the trance. 

“In almost every point, indeed, where com ia possible, we 
shall find thia computative gift resembling pe manifestations of 
subliminal faculty—euch as the power of seeing hallucinatory figurea— 
rather than the resulta of steady supraliminal efforts, such as Rp aca 

of logical analysis. In the first place, this faculty, in spite of i Sax atvitien 
connection with general mathematical frase and insight, ia found almost 
at random—among non-mathematical and even quite atupid 
as wellasamong mathematiciangof mark. In the second place it shows 


itself mostly in early childhood and tends to disappear in later life; in 


this resemb visualizing power in general, and the power of | 

hallucinatory figures in particular, which powers, as both Mr, Galton’s 
and our own tend to show, are ha itnally atronger in childhood 

and nei than in later years. Again, it ia noticeable that when the 


Sass tarol tne poutenaie early in life, it is apt to leave behind it no memory 
whatever of the involved. And even when by long persistence 
in a reflective mind, the | the power has become, #0 to say, adopted into the 
consciousness, there nevertheless may still be flashes of 
E pure inspiration,” when the answer * comes into the mind * with 
stactitely no perception of intermediate steps.” 
The following table gives thirteen of these prodigies recognized 
by scientists during the nineteenth century. 


Table of Principal Arithmetical Prodigies. 


Years Years Years 
Ampere .. 4 |Fuller .. —* |Stafford .. 6 
Bidder -.. 10 |Gaumz .. 3 | “Mr. van R., 
Buxton .. — |Mangiamele 10 of Ut 6 
Colburn .. 6 | Mondeux.. 10 | Whately, of 
Dase (or Prolongean 6 Utiew 1. 3 
Dahse).. —* 
* Boyhood. 
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The people in question number 13, and of this 13, 2 were of 
eminent intelligence, 3 were of good intelligence, that is to say, 
above the average, 3 of average intelligence, ethane Rit 
intelligence, and 1 was of very low inte 
point is that the only members of this group « ! 
who retained their faculty of quick cale 
the man of the very lowest intelligence, aid cons TA OF tkalli- 

above the average. To give an idea of how low that man's 
intelligence was I may mention that Professor Paterson, who tried 
to train him at Hamburg, spent six weeks in trying to introduce 
him to the first proposition of Fuclid, and failed entirely in his 
attempt. He tried also to teach him to retain in his memory 4 
single word of a language, to which he was not born, and again the 
failure was complete. Yet Dase received a grant from the 
Academy of Sciences at Hamburg, on the recommendation of 
Gauss, for mathematical work. and actually nm twelve years made 
tables of factors and prime numbers for the seventh and nearly the 
whole of the eighth million—a task which probably few men could 
have accomplished without mechanical aid in an lifetime. 
He may thus be ranked as the only man who has ever done 
valuable service to Mathematics without able to cross the 
Ass's Bridge. He worked out logarithms not by calculation but 
by instinct. Of the gift of Gauss and Ampere nothing was known 
except a few striking anecdotes. After manifesting iteelf at an 
age when there is usually no continuous supraliminal mental 
effort worth speaking of, it appears to have beste S00r See 
the general blaze of their genius, With Bidder the gift persist 
through life, but grew weaker as he grew older. Ampere, who 
was the discoverer of electric magnetism, was in later years @ 
ecientist of absolutely the firat class. It was related of Gauss that 
when he was.a boy at school, being about three or four years old at 
the time, he was reprimanded by his master for not doing his work. 
“I know thereply,” hesaid. ‘‘ Howcan you know the reply when 
I have not worked it out yet,” said the master. But the boy 
persisted in saying he knew the reply, and immediately gave the 
answer. The teacher, being interested, immediately set him a 
calculation of much greater difficulty, and almost as the words 
were out of his mouth Gauss said the answer was so and so. 
Asked how he did it, he could give no explanation. 

We have now given the three people high above the average 
intelligence. With Bidder the gift was retained through life, 
though he declined at a mature stage. His Paper in the Proosed- 
ings of the Institute of Civil Engineers furnished a number of hinta 
to the calculator. Sir Hugh proceeded to read the following :— 

~ Whenever,” he says, “I feel called up to make use of the 
Shot fo ny mind, they seem to rise with the rapidity eee . 
And im another volume of the same “regent 
F.8.8., in describing how Mr. Bidder sonia tetertlas os mentally the 
rearalone ce umber to 7 or 8 places says : ** He had an almost 

muraculous power o secing, a8 it were, intuitively what factors 
would divide an large number, not a prime. ee ie 


given the number 17,861 he would instantly remark it was 337 x 53 
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-» +++. He could not, he said, Sxplain how be dit thie y i eomneree 
natural instinct to him.” 

Passing on to the two other men of high ability known to have 
cspsosameres car we come to Professor Safford and Archbishop 
Whately 

Regarding the latter I quote from Dr. Scripture -— 

“There was certainly something isr in my calculating fneulty. 
Tt began to show itself ¢ at between five and six, ond lasted about three 
hacer -+»« I soon got to do the most difficult sums, always in my 

for I knew nothing of figures beyond numeration. I did these 
sums much quicker than any one could n paper, and I never 
anne apes the prea error. “When f went fo school, af 

fire pasnon wore of, J was a perfect dunce at ci and 
have continued so ever since. sists 

The next case, continued Sir Hugh Clifford, was that of Mr. van 
R. of Utica, of whom it was said by Dr. Scripture, on the authority 
of Galle :— 

“ At the age of six years he distinguished himself by a singular 
faculty for calculating in hia head. At aig he entirely lot his faculty, 
and after that time he could calculate neither better nor faster than any 


rao, He did nof retain the slightest idea of the manner in which 
he be plored his caloulations in childhood.” 


le possessing this gift. he said, were able to speak with their 
mental capabilities in other directions and carry out a conversation 
perfectly independently and coherently, while the subconscious 
part of their brain was working out some mathematical problem. 
In the case of the youth to be introduced to-night, it was probably 
his subliminal, or subconscious, not his supraliminal, or conscious, 
intelligence which works out the answer to question that is asked 
of him. As a common illustration of the exercise of the sub- 
limmal intelligence, Sir Hugh said, if one wished to wake up at 
4 or 5 in the morning, one went to sleep with that intention, and 
the subconscious self woke one at the precise hour. He himself 
did so, and his experience was that he was able to wake up at the 
exact hour. His own experience was that he was usually not more 
than a minute or so out. While the conscio rt went to sleep 
the subconscious mind watched the clock net ig precisely at tho 
worked out the calculations which were going to be exhibited. It 
was not so much the phenomenon that they were going to witness, 
as the process whereby those phenomenal results were obtained 
that was the principal matter of interest in this connection. The 
iitisaGiont Devactaveait had beer a gress pain to 'eal-a Dagee t 
puzzle the youth, and a young man from the Trainmg College 
would also be present to explain the sums in Tamil. 


ll. Arnomvcam, who was attended by an elderly Tamil man. 

ee ied nde Oa eee and, 
; approaching Sir H Clifford, made a deep obeisance. He 
was permitted to ait on platform at the foot of the table, where 
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appearance. He neta & tak faaee somewhat imtelligent 
looking, Gaia tas was dressed x a wolviie kot: a long coat closely 

buttoned, while a turban of red silk did duty fora hat. He has 

six fingers in each hand and six toes in each foot, but until one 

closely examined his hands and feet, nothing 

could be distinguished. 

A list of questions from simple addition to mensuration was 
handed over to the interpreter, while the list of answers was with 
the Chairman. The following questions alone were asked, and the 
answers Nie readily, a few seconds intervening between the 
asking and the answering of each question. The delay, if there 


Seni sny, wae due to the iiterprctatian, whine had By bee 
elaborately. 


THE Qcmanone. 





1. Add together 8,596,497, 713,826, and 96,268,593. 

2. Multiply 1,001,001, by 100,100. : 

3. Multiply 45,059 by 864,726. 

4. If 107 is multiplied by a certain number it is increased by 
2,071. Find the multiplier. 

5. Find the factors of (a) 28,4123; (6) 89,712. 

6. In a division sum the divisor is twenty times the quotient 
ai ave pone the remainder. What is the dividend if the remain- 

rbe 7617 

7. Lf 17 sovereigns form a column | inch high, how many 
would it take to represent a height of 3,461 feet ? 

8. The diameter of a sovereign being j of an inch, how many 
Placed in contact would be required to stretch from London to 
Liverpool (196 miles) ? 

o Find the square root of 63,400,369. 

10. Find the cube root of 20,570,824. 

11. Find the Sth root of 69,343,957. 

12. Multiply (a) £84. 17s. 6}d. by 24; (b) £43. 14a. 5jd. by 7,694. 

13. A bicycle wheel has a circumference of 3} yards. How 
many times will the wheel turn in travelling 26 miles ? 

14. Ifa person sell 22 articles for the same money which he 
paid for 36, what does he gain per cent. ? 

15. Find the simple interest on £584 for 42 days at 5 per cent. 

16. At what rate per cent. simple interest will a sum of money 
double iteclf in 30 years ? 

17. te nat weight of water is there in a roam flooded 2 in. deep, 
woe econ ory take 9 in. by 13 ft. 4 in., and a cubic foot of water 


“18. : *quare field has a plantation 11 yds. wide running along 
all four sides within the boundary of the field; this plantation 
contains l acre. Find the area of the field. 

On the Chairman requesting one in the audience to set 
problem, Mr. F, Lewis submitted an intricate calculation regard. 
ing the distribution of rice to a number of persons at a feast given 
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19. The problem was worded as follows :—A Chetty gave asa 
treat to 173 persons a bushel of rice each. Each bushel contained 
3,431,272 grains, and the Chetty stipulated that 17 per cent. should 
be given to the temple. How many grains did the temple get ! 

The answer was given in under three seconds ! 

At this stage the Chairman eaid that Mr. Arundchalam would 
read a “ Note " which he had ready. 


12. Hon. Mr. P, AnusAcuatam, Vice-President of the Society, 
then said :— 
NoTE oN ARUMUGAM. 


With the permission of the Meeting I will read ashort Note I have 
prepared about the boy who has given us this exhibition of 
mathematical talent, It would bea highly creditable performance 
ina trained mathematician. But when it is remembered that this 
youth has received no education whatever, is quite illiterate oven 
in his mother tongue, which is Tamil, and belongs to a very poor 
working-class family, the exhibition is certainly remarkable. He is 
now sixteen years old, and has had this marvellous faculty from hia 
twelfth year. Outside this faculty he displays little intelligence : 
it would seem as if one part of his brain had been developed at the 

expense of the rest. He is not able to‘take care of himself or of 
what he earns from his exhibitions. He takes little interest in the 
money that comes to him, and manifests quite a childish delight in 
playing marbles. He appreciates the gift of a few marbles more 
than a hundred rupees. 

Altogether he is a most interesting psycholo problem 
deserving the investigation of scientists. He Te bas been i in Colombo 
scarcely a month, and I have had the opportunity of speaking to 
him and his mother, who arrived here within the last few days. 
My object was to ascertain something of their antecedents and 
heredity, and to understand something of the workings of his mind. 
They are illiterate, unsophisticated people belonging to a section 
of the weaver caste. The boy's parents are natives of Srivilli- 
puttdr, a small town about 46 milea from Madura. The father 
is now dead. The account given by the mother and the boy 
of the origin of the faculty is rather mystic, and will hardly be 
accepted by the modern scientist or man of the world, however 
much it may appeal to religiously disposed Hindas. The boy and 
his mother may be labouring under a delusion, but they are too 
simple to have invented their account, which I will give for what 
it is worth. 

The mother tella me that she and her husband were driven by 
stress of poverty to the city of Madura, where they oked out a 
livelihood by working for wages at one of the numerous weaving 
establishments which flourish there as home industries. Herne 
lost her eldest son, and being left with two little girls, ahe | 
SESS eveccaooe With tile obec) ha van tn a bath 





circumstances. With this object she was in the ais of 


going frequently to a famous shrine, four miles off at 
, 8acred to the God Subramaniya and Skanda, the Gods of 
Se ee cas cise chaty cht io worahipped ayexy Om 
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well-known shrine of Kataragama, and is called by Sinhalese 
‘‘Kataragam Deviyé.” On one occasion while worshipping at 
Tirupparankunram ehe saw that one of the worshippers became 
as it were frenzied, being possessed as che believes with the spirit 
of god, and he delivered messages and responses to the assembled 
crowd. She ventured to put forth her own prayer for a son to 
relieve her poverty, and was told that her troubles would soon be 
over, but she must worship at the temple every Monday, o| in 


Itasafast. Accordingly, for six months she walked to the temple 


every Monday and spent it in fasting and worship. Some time 
afterwards this boy was born, and ehe called him after one of the 
names of the God Aru-mukam, the “ six-faced one.” 

The boy was born with a superfluous finger and toe in either 
hand and foot, and he still has those superfluous members. There 
was nothing else remarkable about him, As he grew up he was 
not of much help to his parents, owing partly to the dis ility 
arising from the formation of his hands and feet, and he was left 
very much to himself and to the street boys whom he played with, 
and to beg for coppers from the worshippers at the sacred shrines. 
About four years ago, when he was about twelve years old, after a 
visit to Tirupparankunram, the mother heard that he was 
clever at sums and accounts, and wondered how he had acquired 
the knowledge. . 

The boy's own version is that in November, at the & 
Kartikai festival at Tirupparankunram, which attracta _ 
crowds of pilgrims, he had gone as usual to beg and to worship, and 
while he was sleeping in the temple Precincts at night an ascetic 
(panddram) appeared to him in a dream and wrote something on 
his tongue, leaving something like a mark which he seems still to 
have. Next morning while he was hanging round the shops in the 
hope of picking up from the shopkeepers’ charity sweetmeats or 
other food, it seemed to him that the shopkeepers in making up 
their accounts of the sales to their customers took an unconscion- 
ably long time over it, and he asked them why they were so 
dreadfully slow, and said he could do their work much quicker. 





They tried him\and found him wonderfully clever at the most 
. Complicated sums. 


_ When this faculty of his got bruited about, people came and 
inquired about him, and made him gifts which were a great help to 
his poor mother, now a widow. He has sometimes been employed 
by business firms to put complicated accounts right. Latterly, 
about ten months ago, a Brahmin named Ramasamy Aiyer hired 


| Sagi his mother at Rs. 22 a-month, and took him away with 


seers to have made a large sum of money by 


arpa to give up the boy he had so long exploited into | 


: worthy hands, The mother was sent for and . ud 
Me Bett the boy's interests are now safe a 


pro ni. 


him under his ee oe the Madras Bank, who has taken 
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The question of importance is, how the boy arrives at these 
marvellous mathematical results. I fancy the tendency of 
moder science would be to attribute them to the working of o 
subconscious mind, in which ia stored the experiences of a long 
line of heredity. I have not been able to find that he had any 
ancestors remarkable for mathematical orany other talent. This 
is in fact not very likely, considering the circumstances, In India, 
far more than in Ceylon, the occupation of a caste remains the 
same for generations and centuries. Though education sometimes 
draws & man away from his caste occupation, there was no room 
for such distracting influence in the case of a poor weaver family 
settled in a remote village and struggling for their daily bread. 
The Hind or the Buddhist philosopher would, as an explanation, 
substitute for the law of heredity the law of Karma, and would 
attribute the boy’s marvellous gift to his own efforts in previous 
lives, and call it a natural evolution. But thia must remain more 
or less a conjecture, as we are unable to pierce the veil that hides 
from him and us his experiences (if any) prior to birth in this 
body. 


Whatever the true account may be of the origin of this boy's 
talent, there is something here to support the views of great 
English mathematicians like Babbage, Morgan, Boole, Herschel, 
who believed that Europe had still much to learn from India 
about the psychology of mathematical study, Some years ago 
Mrs. Boole, the widow of the great mathematician and logician, 
and a niece of the great engineer and surveyor, Everest, after 
whom the highest Himalayan peak has been named, wrote an 
interesting Paper, in which she says that her uncle Everest Was 
initiated by a learned Brahmin in fundamental ideas, which he in 
turn communicated to his friends and pupils Babbage, Morgan, 
Boole, &c.—ideas which have proved so fruitful in the hi : 
mathematics of Europe. This higher mathematics, Mrs. Boole 
declares, “ consists of psychologic science evolved in Asia and 
brought to Europe by individuals who reduced it to a notation, 
which, while facilitating its use as an organizer of phenomena, 
withdrew it from the cognizance of an ignorant and meddlesome 
priesthood." 


In examining this boy as to how he arrives at the results of the 
sums, I find that it is not a case (as I thought it might be) of an 
intuitive perception, a revelation from within, of the answer, but 
& case of rapid calculation by very short cuts. Thus, to take a 
simple sum of multiplication say of 2,555 by 3,437. Of coursa, he 
deals with figures in millions and billions, but I take this for 
kimplicity of illustration. He would take one of the factors aa 
2,500 or 24 thousand, with a remainder 55. The other factor he 
would take as 3,500 = 3} thousand, less 63. He would multiply 
2}thousand by 3) thousand, and then make the SAT} 
addition for the remainder 55 of the factor and the necessary 
subtraction for the difference 63, and declare the result in the 
twinkling of an eye. It is really a case of mental arithmetic of 
lightning rapidity. , 
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In our schools mental arithmetic is largely ignored, and a child 
is helpless unless he has a pencil and slate or paper to work a sum 
out in writing. I am inclined to think that under proper instruc- 
tion it would be possible to train children to much greater speed 
and accuracy than is now attained. It might be worth while 
for the Director of Public Instruction to make an effort to utilize 
this lad for the purposes of such instruction, or of compiling an 
arithmetic on new lines. But I must admit that the boy has a 
strong repugnance to any such systematic work as this would 
involve. 

At any rate we must congratulate ourselves that we have been 
permitted to see what wonderful powers are latent in the human 
mind, even of so unpromising a subject as this poor weaver boy. 
It is as if we came in contact with persons who could see without 
telescopes, celestial phenomena discovered to us only by the use of 
telescopes. The sages of India would say, and in this mathe- 
maticans like Morgan and Boole would probably agree, that 
this lad has an organic power such as we have never developed, 
or have lost owing to misuse or disuse, but that it can be 
scr eg by conscious efforts on our part directed by competent 
teachers, 

13. The Caarmmaw suggested that a hat should be passed 
round for a collection in aid of the boy, and a good amount was 
realized on the spot. He further requested the Society to grant a 
certificate, to the effect that he had exhibited most wonderful 
caloulating Powers, At least much above the average of the 
Members of the Society. He added that the Secretary would 
be pleased to reeeive any contributions from generously inclined 
ladies and gentlemen towards helping the remarkable prodigy. 


Sim Hoen Cuororp as Presmestr of tHe SOCIETY. 


14. The Hon. Mr. P. AnuNAcHALAM, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Sir Hugh Clifford, said: Ladies and gentlemen, the. 
task has been assigned to me of proposing a vote of thanks to 
= Sonassag President, oF his invaluable services to our Society, 

i of expressing our profound regret at hisapproachi departure. 
It is an honour to be entrusted with that Quy bebe it also to 
be asad one, During the long course of this Society's existence 
we have had many distinguished Presidents, some of whom held 
office for much longer periods than Sir Hugh Clifford, but there has 
been none who has taken a livelior interest in the Society and none 
who, has done more for us. He joined us as a Member shortly 
after his arrival in the Island in 1907, and became our President in 







and office. ‘But tha 
- It is not in him to 
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according to them, ia the secret of all succeas, whether on the 
worldly or spiritual plane. We owe it to Sir Hugh that the 
number of Members on our roll has risen during his short’ term of 
office from 281 to 380. Never was our Society so flourishing and 
Vigorous, nor our meetings so well attended. Valuable and 
numerous contributions to our Journal have flowed in, and our 
discussions have been most interesting. No one has contributed 
more to their success than the President himself, whose speeches 
have often exceeded in interest the Papers which elicited them. 
Altogether he has infused into the Society a life and vigour 
unparalleled in my experience of it, which goes back overa genera- 
tion. In the presence of these great benefits of which we have 
been the recipients, we cannot adequately thank him for what he 
has done for us, we cannot sufficiently deplore the fate which 
deprives us of his counsel and help. } 

While we as a Society deplore his departure, we should be blind 
indeed if we did not see how much the general community of 
Ceylon will lose when he is no longer among us. We have 
unfortunately no cultured class among us. Ii you except a few 
old-world pandits, whom it is thefashion tolaughat, anda handful 
of men brought up under Western influences and mostly belongi 
(I am sorry to say) to a generation now passing away, it is 
unfortunately true that professional success, money making,a life 
of luxury and show are our only or principal aims, whether Among 
the permanent population of the Island or among European 
colonists. Culture, sweetness, and light, iorwhich Mathew Am 
pleaded all his life and which are in harmony with the most valued 
traditions of our people, are regarded as moonshine. We do not 
realize that the thing that matters most, both for happiness and 
duty, is that we should strive habitually to live with wise thoughts 
and right feelings. In a famous passage in Thucydides, the 
Athenian statesman, Pericles, declaring the glory of the commnu- 
nity of which he was the leader, said : “‘ We in Athens are lovers 
of the beautiful, yet simple in our tastes ; we cultivate the mind 
without loss of manliness." 

That is an ideal which scarcely appeals to us. Situated as we 
now are, it has been no small gain to us to have among us, oceupy- 
ing all but the highest position in our Society, one who diffuses 
around him an atmosphere of culture and loyalty to high ideals, 
who, amid the heavy strain of the official and social duties of his 
position, finds time for more serious things than gossip and 
recreation, who finds time not only to read good books but to 
write them, who has again and again, at great inconvenience to 
himeelf, made us in Ceylon sharers of the rich store of his 
knowledge and culture, by fascinating lectures which have lifted 
us above the trivial round of our occupations and amusementsand 

“ The petty dust which each day brings, 
Our soon-choked souls to fill."’ 

Nor can we forget the gracious lady who shares his ideals and 
pursuits, whose writings are 4 source of pure, refined enjoyment to 
us, who has exhibited in countless ways her affection for the 





Tein 
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people of this Island, who with Sir Hugh has set before us the type 
of a cultured home, fulfilling those words of Pericles : “ Lovers of 
the beatiful, but simple in their tastes, cultivating the mind 
without loss of manliness,” without loss, too,— may I not add 1—of 
womanly grace and refinement such as Pericles perhaps scarcely 
dreamt of. 

I feel sure, ladies and gentlemen, that you will accept and pass 
this motion with acclamation, and will permit me to assure 
Sir Hugh and Ledy Clifford on your behalf of our grateful 
appreciation of their noble work and influence among us, and to 
convey to them our heartiest good wishes and prayers for their 
happiness and prosperity in their new sphere of life, and forspeedy 
advancement to still higher honours, 

15. Sir 5. C. Oseveserne, in Beconding the motion, said he 
endorsed every word that the proposer had said of the services 
Sir Hugh had rendered, not only to Government but also to the 
whole Colony. The Colony had had learned men, busy men, 
Spartan Colonial Secretaries, Athenian Colonial Secretaries 
before. In Sir Hugh Clifford they had the Athenian and the 
Spartan combined. 

They were sorry not only to lose him, but they were equally 
sorry to lose Lady Clifford. Lady Clifford had endeared herself 
to all communities, and there was hardly any undertaking cal- 
culated to benefit the country that she had not taken part in. 

His only hope was that Sir Hugh Clifford would not fail to be 
the Patron of the Society at no very distant date. Although he 
might be absent from them, they knew very well he would be 
present with them in spirit. 

He wished Sir Hugh and Lady Clifford and the members of 
his family every prosperity, and expressed the earnest hope that 
he would some day return to the Colony m a more elevated 
station than the one he now occupies. 

_16. Sir Huon Cuirrorp, rising amidst applause, said: Mr. 

Arunichalam, Sir Christoffel Obeyesekere, ladies and gentlemen, 

I wish to thank you very heartily, on behalf of both my wife and 

myself, for the extremely kind words which have been spoken by the 

two distinguished Members of the Society who have ddreseed the 
kas oon during th | 

At has given me, during e last four years, very great pleasure 
to fill the post of President of this Society. I duller Eivibetae from 
my friend Mr. Arunéchalam, who was so kind as to attribute the 
addition of =o per cent. in the Membership of the Society, which 
has taken place since 1909, to influence of mine. 
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they might, in order that the vanishing folklore of this most 
beyond the reach of salvage. I fully appreciate the way in which 

it suggestion was taken up. Certainly, a very large number 
ety @ joined the Society, and I feel quite certain that 
it will continue to attract eminent Civil Servants. 'Those who 
attend always at these Meetings frequently listen to matters of 
really great interest to all intelligent persons living in this Colony, 
with its splendid traditions and most interesting history ; and I 
venture to urge more people still to spare for this purpose the time 
and to sacrifice more frequently the little leisure that comes to 
them after dinner. I hope, after I go away, that this Society will 
prosper and flourish in the future as it has done in the past, and 
[ feel perfectly certain it will not need my poor assistance to give 


fesekere has truly said, though I am fom 
away Tam not one of those people whose interests of five years 
can be dropped and forgotten in five minutes. I am Intensely 
interested in all that affects the Colony and its people, and in 
all that affects the intellectual life of the people too. I reckon this 
Society as an element and factor of very considerable force in 
the intellectual life of the Colony. I feel sure all its Members will 
rally round it and round its new President, and give him all the 
support which, IT must acknowledge, has been generously given 
to me by my friend Mr. Harward and the Members of the Council, 
and, I should like to add, all the Members of the Society. 

T should like to take this opportunity of recording my thanks to 
the various Members of the Society for the very interesting 
evenings, Which have greatly benefited us and afforded much 
pleasure during my time here, and for the invariable courtesy 
and consideration with which they have treated the oocupant 
of the chair, even when he dangled the hour-glass in front of them 
to check unstinted speech. We are grateful in every way for the 
kindness with which we have been treated during the time we 
have been here. One remark of Mr. Aruniéchalam's, however, I 
cannot pass unnoticed. He said, I read good books and that I 
also wrote good books. I should like to say that I entirely agree 
with the first part of the assertion, but dissent from the aecond 
part. I read all my wife'’sbooks. Unfortunately I write my own. 
The inference is clear. 

17. The Cuarmaan then declared that the collection made for 
the benefit of Arumogam amounted to the sum of Rs. 79-85. 

18. The Meeting then terminated. 
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COUNCIL MEETING. 
Colombo Museum, November 5, 1972. 


Present : 
The Hon. Mr. P. Arundchalam, M.A., C.C.8., Vice-President, 
The Hon. Sir Christoffel Obeyesekere, Kt., M.L.C.. Vice-President. 


Mr. KR. G. Anthonisz, Mr. R. C. Kaildsapillai, Gate 
Mr. 5. de Silva, Gate Mudali- Mudalivaér. | 
war. Dr. J. Pearson, D.Se., F.L.S. 
Mr. W. A. de Silva, J.P. | Mr. E. W. Perera, Advocate. — 
Mr. A. M, Gunasekara, Mudali- | Mr. P. FE. Pieris, M.A., LL.M., 


yar. C.C.8. 
Mr, J. Harward, M.A., Honorary Secretary, and Mr. G. A. 
Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 


Rusiness. 


1. Read and confirmed Minutes of last Council Meeting held 
on August 22, 1012. 
2. 


Resolved the election of the following Members :-— 
(1) C, J. C. Mee: recommended by J. Harward. 


| G. A. Joseph. 
(2) J. R. Walters, B.A., C.C.8. : { F. H. de Vos. 
_ _ recommended by |G. A. Joseph. 
(3) Rev. E. V. Freeman: recom- (G. A. Joseph. 
mended by \d. Harward. 
(4) W. D. Fernando : recommended ) J. W. C. de Soysa. 
by ) 5. de Silva. 
A. M, Gunasekara, 


3. Read and laid on the table Circular No. 236 of August 26, 
1912, ae ee ninions of eat H. C. P. Bell, H. W. 
Codrington, ~ y+ erera on the Paper entitled ‘“ Kéragala 
Inscription," by Mudaliyér Simon de Silva. 

Also read pees from Mr. H. C. P. Bell regarding the inclusion, 
stating that both the Kéragala inscriptions had already been 
included in his Memorandum on the « y : 


Vijaya Béh VIL" 
Resolved,—That the Mudaliyér's Pa By 6 


er may be accepted for 
orga Sor & Meeting and published in she Sousa | 
4. a cune table a letter from the Hon. the Colonial 
ary, dated August 28, 1912, stating that owing to heavy 
demands on the Government Press it had been decided to din 
» Continue all private work, and that after 1912 the Society's 
publications will not be printed at the Government Press. 
Resolved,—That Government be asked to reconsider its 
at the Gove permit the printing of the Society's i ns 
at the Government Prees to continued. 
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Resolved further,—That, after the letter to Government has 
been despatched, the Hon. Sir Christoffel Obeyesekere, the Hon. 


Mr. P. Arunichalam, and Mr. J. Harward do seek an interview 


with His Excellency the Governor on the subject. 

5. Laid on the table estimates called for from. various firms 
for printing-the Society's Journal. 

6. Laid on the table a letter from the Hon. the Colonial 
Secretary re the translation of the manuscript of Fernfio de 
Queiroz 


Reso) ved,—That the Council of the Ceylon Asiatic Society do 
recommend the Government to suggest to the Hakluyt Society 
that it should undertake the translation and publication of the 
manuscript, together with translation. 

7. Laid on the table a final list of defaulters. 

Resolved —That the names of following defaulters be struck off 
the list of Members :-—J. E. de Silva Sariya Bandara, J.P., Gate 
Mudaliydér ; V. Ekandyaka, Proctor ; G. B. Gardner ; 8. G. Koch; 
P. E. Morgappah; H. B. Preston; J. P. Rajapaksa; and J. 
R. Tosh. 

§. Considered the nomination of a President to fill the vacaney 
caused by the departure of Sir Hugh Clifford, K.C.M.G. 

Resolved unanimously that Mr. J. Harward be invited to accept 
the Presidentship of the Society. Mr. Harward expressed his 
thanks, and consented to accept the office in accordance with 
the invitation of the Council. 

9. Laid on the table a letter from the International Congress 
of Historical Studies, 1913, London, asking this Society to 
nominate Delegates. 

Resolved ,— That Messrs. John Ferguson, C.M.G., and Mr. D. B. 
Jayatilaka, B.A., who are at present in England, be nominated 
to attend the Congress as Delegates of this Society. 


Colombo Museum, December 17, 1912. 
Present : 
Mr. J. Harward, M.A., President, in the Chair. 
Mr. J. H. Billimoria, B.A. Mr. W. F. Gunawardhana, 


Mr. Simon de Silva, Gate Muda. | Mudaliyér. 
liyar. Mr. O. M. Obeyesekere, 
Mr. G. A, Joseph, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 
1. Read and confirmed Minutes of last General Meeting held 
on September 5, 1912. 
2, Mr. Joseph announced the names of Members elected since 
3. Simon de Silva, Mudaliyér, read the following Paper :-— 
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INSCRIPTION AT KERAGALA. 
By Simons pe Siiva, Gate Mudaliyar. 





i wave the honour to lay before the Society the text and 
translation of an inscription* on a slab of granite in the 
premises of the Kéragala Vihare. 

This inscription, to which reference was made by the 
Archwological Commissioner in connection with my Paper on 
“Vijaya Bahu VI.," is merely a record of lands appertaming 
to the sacerdotal line of Rajaguru Wanaratana Mahé Sami 
of Kéragala. It makes passing allusion to the erection of a 
special vihdré for the devotional purposes of Patmawati, sister 
of Alagakkén4ra, in the eleventh year of the reign of a king 
of the name of Vijaya Bahu. 

The inscription bears no date, but certain names which 
occur in it enable us to identify without much difficulty the 
king #o vaguely referred to. 

There can be, to my mind, no doubt that the Alagak- 
kéndra named in the inscription was the Alagakkonara who 
became Prime Minister during the reign of Vikrama Bahu III. 
(1356-71 a.p.). But, according to the inscription, he was 
at the time only a subordinate of Athaniyaka Alastngamu 
Hunannaru—not yet the distinguished functionary he after- 
wards became; and from this it would seem reasonable to 
assume that the vihiré mentioned in this inscription must have 
been erected time before Alagakkéndra became prab/ai- 
réja, that is to say, before the commencement of Vikrama 
Baihu’s reign, viz., prior to 13.56 a.p. 

Then arises the historically important question whether 
re a king of the name of Viieys Bahu at mite se 





eed 


ery afk: p. 408: fi Wasp: ine hukepentan of tac, SA 
inscription (Kéragala, Nos. 1, 2), with translation, had already been 
included by Mr. H.C, P, Bell (as he intimated to the Council Meeting 
of November 6) in his Memorandum on the “ Vijaya Bihu VI." 
—— See ante, pp. 352-4.—Ed, See.} 


t 
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The Raja Ratndkaraya and the Nikiya Saggrahaya answer this 
question in the affirmative, and are agreed that Bhuwanéka 
Bahu IV. became king at Gampola in 1347 a.p. on* the death 
. of Vijaya Bahu V., who reigned at Kurunégala. 

In the printed edition of the Mahdvaypaa, however, Bhuwa- 
néka Bahu IV.’s predecessor is (by an evident clerical error) 
named Jaya Bahu instead of Vijaya Bahu. But in view of 
the unanimity of the other two authorities, and the palpable 
nature of the error in the Mahdvansa, it cannot be doubted 
that the name of the king whom Bhuwanéka Bahu IV. 
succeeded was Vijaya Bahu. Nor does it seem necessary to 
adduce any fresh evidence to prove that Alagakkonéra, the 
“ mighty prince of great wisdom,” who founded Kotté during 
the reign of Vikrama Bahu (1356-71 a.p.), was a contem- 
porary of Vijaya Bahu, who died only nine yearst before 
Vikrama B4hu came to the throne. 

Mr. H. C. P. Bell, then Archzological Commissioner, m 
his ‘‘ Report on the Kégalla District,’ says that “ Conar,” 
whom Ibn Batuta, mistook for the king when passing through 
“¢ Conacar ” (Kurunégala) in 1344 a.p., was an Alagakkondéra.{ 
The king who reigned at Kurunégala in 1344 a.p. was Vijaya 
Bahu V. 

The foregoing circumstances clearly point to the fact that 
the vibaré mentioned in the inscription was erected during 
the reign of Vijaya Bahu V., who reigned at Kurunégala about 
1335-47 a.D. 





necriptions that Bhuwanéka Bahu IV. began hia reign (not improbably 
first at Kurunégala)in Sake 1266 = 1344-45 a.p.; adding that the beat 
way to reconcile the stone records with the Sinhalese chronicles is to 
me thet Bhowan¢ka Bahu IV. moved the seat of Government to 
Gampola in 1346-47 a.D. See ante, p. 356, note *.—Ed. Sec.) 

+ [Nothing is known as to the date of Vijaya Bahu V.'s death. But 
the Lankitilaka and Gadalideniya inscriptions of 1346—47 a.p, make it 
absolutely certain (pace the later date-palm leaf chronicles) that he 
was succeeded by Bhuwanéka Bahu IV. in 5. 1266, or 1344-45 aD. 
i.e, twelve years before Vikrams Bahu's accession in 1356 a.p.—Ed, Sec,} 

* + [See Mr. Bell's comment, ante, p. 350 t.and infra, p. 411.—Ed. Sec.) 

-_ 12-12 
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Réjaguru Wanaratana Maha Sami of Kéragala mentioned 
in the inscription was evidently the Buddhist Hierarch Wana- 
ratana who presided at the Convocation of Priests convened 
by Séné Lankédhikdra Senevirat during the reign of 
Bhuwanéka Bahu IV. of Gampola (1347-51 «_p.). 

This Wanaratana appears to have been succeeded in the 
office of Hierarch by Sri Dharmakirti of the ‘Gadalideni 
Viharé, for the Convocation held at the instance of 
Alagakkénara during the reign of Vikkrama Bahu III. in 
1369 a.p. was presided over by him. 

The next Hierarch was another Dharmakirti, a pupil of the 
first, who presided at the Convocation ordered by Vira Bahu II, 
in 1396 a.p. 

This second Dharmakirti was succeeded by a second 
Wanaratana of Kéragala during the early part of the reign 
of Parikrama Bahu VI. 

The well-known poet and scholar, Sri Rahula, succeeded 
Wanaratana towards the end of the reign of Pardkrama 
Babu VI.* 

In this connection I would invite reference to the 
copper sannasa, of which a transcript and translation were 
published in the Society's Journal} by the late learned Mahé 
Mudaliyir L. de Zoysa, and which is referred to by the 
Archeological Commissioner as the “‘ Kadirana sannasa,”’t 

It records that a king Vijaya Bahu— 

‘ By his royal command delivered while seated at thenew palace 
at Udugampola in the midst of all engaged in State affairs, granted 
a second time, on the day of an eclipse of the sun, on the terma 
of & previous grant received at Kurunégala, the field Lindora, &c,”"’ 

With regard to this sannasa the Mah4 Mudaliyar remarks :— 

From the forms of letters used, which are similar to those 
engraved in the rock inscriptions of the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century, and from the allusion to a previous grant made when 
the seat of Government was at Kurunégala, it is evident that 








* The Buddhist Hierarchs, with the exception of 
tT Journal, C. A. §., Vol. V., No. 18, 1873, pp. 75—79, 


$ Archwological Survey: Report oa the Kuesle Tytca , 
Paper XIX. 1803, oh. Report on the Kégalla District (Sessional 
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this grant must be ascribed (unless indeed it was issued by a 
provincial raja of Udugampola not included in Turnour's list) 
either to King Vijaya Bahu VI., who reigned at Gampola 1398— 
1409 4.p., or to Vijaya Bahu VII, who reigned at Kétté 1527- 
6334p. If to the former, this sannasa derives a peculiar intereat 
from the fact of its being a grant made by the unfortunate 
monarch whose capture by the Chinese is one of the strangest 
episodes in the history of Ceylon. 
The Mahé Mudaliyar added in a footnote -— 


** From several circumstances mentioned in history, I think 
it is probable that King Vijaya Bahu VI., who was treacherously 
taken captive by the Chinese, was a provincial rdja of Udugam- 
pola, and not the king of Gampola, as stated by Turnour and 
Tennent.” 


I had not seen this Note when my Paper on‘ Vijaya Bahn 
VI.” was written. I am pleased to find that Maha Mudaliyar 
de Zoysa had thought it “ probable,” before me, that the king 
carried away by the 36 Was & provincial rija, and not 
a king. 

The Archeological Commissioner, on “the balance of 
evidence,” was inclined to assign the Kadirana sannasa to 
Vijaya Bahu VIL. of Kétté (1527-34 a.v.), but remarks :— 


The characters ...... would furnish some argument for attri- 
buting it to Vijaya Bahu VI., 1391-1410, were there good proof 
that this king resided at Udugampola.* 

Mr. Bell and the late Mahi Mudaliyar are, therefore, agreed 
that the formation of the characters may possibly point to 
the closing years of the fourteenth or first years of the 
fifteenth century. 

The former “‘ favours the assignment” of the sannasa to 
Vijaya Bahu VII., who reigned in the sixteenth century, on 
the ground that Udugampola was not a seat of Government in 
the fourteenth or fifteenth century: the latter suggests “a 








* Archeological Survey,: Report on the Kégalla District (Sessional 
Paper XIX., 1892, p. 96). 

T [See infra, p. 412, for Mr. Bell's remarks regarding the Kadiring 
sgninuta.Ed, See, | 

oe -~ 
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provincial raja "’ as ‘ probable,” presumably because he could 
find no king of the name of Vijaya Bahu during those two 
centuries. Both Mr. Bell and L. de Soysa, Maha Mudaliyar 
(apparently misled by the Mahdvagpsa), have overlooked 
Vijaya Bahu V., who reigned at Kurunégala about the middle 
of the fourteenth century, as shown above. 

Now this sannasa is said to be a second grant made on 
the day of an eclipse of the sun, on the terms of & previous 
‘tinasa granted at Kurunégala. The wording of it suggests 
that both sennas were granted by the same king. An eclipse 
of the sun was the occasion for this second grant. 

Eclipses were considered in ancient times to portend evil, 
and it was customary to seek to avert such danger by 
eleemosynary gifts. The Maha Mudaliydr in referring to this 
custom says :— 

The granting of lands at the time of an eclipse appears to 
have been an ancient custom of Indian kings. 

This is the explanation of the granting of a second sannasa 
by the same king for the same land. 

If then the Kadirana sannasa was a grant co Ir 
of one previously made by a king named Vijaya Bahu at 
Kurunégala, the grantor of the original sannasa must have 
been Vijaya Bahu V., as he was the only Vijaya Bahu who 
reigned at Kurunégala. Vijaya Bahu V. was evidently 
residing at a temporary Palace in Udugampola when the 
Kadirina sannasa was granted; and it was not an unusual 
thing for kings to grant sannas from their tem . 
residences. For instance, there is a Sannasa granted by Raja 


Evidence, both internal and circumstantial, would thus 
seem to favour the proposition that the Kadirina sannasa was 
granted in the fourteenth century by King Vijaya Bahu ¥.; 
or by a provincial raja of Udugampola, of wham no mention 
is made in history, and not by Vijaya Bahu VIL. of Kotté in 
the sixteenth century 

* [The Mudaliyér does not quote avy Particulars (date, &o.) of this 


whereby its genuineness can be tested Fg 5 J 


- 
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InscrirTion aT KERAGALA. 


J'ext.* 
Bfoanorth G@ dei: Seddeacde Pepe gy tea qck 
On geennoe goead.n obs eo gendeniasi “8 


pers eeargs Panwa colehast 16 Seecian @on5 2-4 
ac Pandan odeurn a) 28d Go ooh aoasue te 
arsened 45) 006 O20899 9. peo efad, Sone -=-eo2en Bo 
en6 mised gem Pag od:od280 6.8 be REO 
@8 mo a8 de seb onamge, bced QBS | ES pa, ond 3 
£0 7.9¢08 afem 89 tome 8 siuasnm Bmand 
eba enned Bo dn O52 Sided 4 ‘oo 278 Seq 
088 O¢ enl oesme PGlid nei. P88 sf ons €:a95 9.29 
609 of0 om ef Bos SEP ciecd 7gBSed cbt -.d0q G 
aged, Bo dojo foresticiededed oem & odfote* af 
ebb. sodis mESo48 ommacdemw qiqd «fidsa 2.28 
5,08 0.8 ages tp 6m 6 gic Seoq7.b4 pee a. 8o,.ce ac 
qos em een cfdeqo Séetistems cbafs doccgada ego 
O.gb s 
Translation. * 

(The village of) Paragoda, together with the houses, gardens 

elaneed _ saga ap water-poola, &c., within ita boundaries, which 
eae at Vibére, erected in the eleventh year of 

king ag fant Sallgabé Se ijaya Bahu, by Arthandyaka Al; 
Hunannaru for the devotional purposes of Patméwati, the elder 
sister of Ajagakkéndira Padaydé who was under hirn-—(the village 
of) Embulgama Kusalinagama, together with the houses, gardens, 
trees, water-pools, fields, Owitas, &c., within ite boundaries, 
which had come down in consanguineous sacerdotal line of 
Nagaséna Mahé Téra Sami of Wattala—the village of Angoda 
Kusalana in the Bénd Koéralé, together with the houses, gardens, 
trees, water-pools, fields, éwitas, &c., within ita four houndaties, 
which was owned by the same Wanawisa Nidgaséna of Wattala. 
_ As all these lands have continued, from the Dambadeni times up 
to this day, in the consanguineous sacerdotal line of Sri Rajaguru 
Wanaratana Mahdéeimi of Kéragala, without dispute or opposition 
from any one of any rank : 

It behoves future kings, sub-kings, and ministers to ascertain 
(the fact) and cause (these lands) to be perpetuated in the same 
succession, a8 was before, and derive merit thereby. 


4. The CaHarnMaw read a provisional Note contributed by Mr. 
EL. C. P. Ball. tT 
5. The Coaremaw next read a Note contributed by Mr. E. W. 
Perera, Barrister-at-law. 
6. Mudalivar W. F. Guyawarpuana then read a Note 
conpes by nin. 
soiwke et literati from the Modaliyiir's ‘* oopy™ attached 
hls Pave est higor by the Searetavien Wi See, ] 
f(a tho of the Mecting of December 17, Mr. Boll was in 
Eye Hospi Hospital, but managed to write a brief tentative Note 
wit wi wid TC thle oka: hak fate boos etched: oe creer. 
See Appendix A—Ed. Sec.) 
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7. Mudaliyar Sosow pe SILVA, being invited to reply, said he 
was unable to follow the comments by the three gentlemen who 
had criticised his Paper, He would defer his remarks, and send 
his reply to tha Secretary in a day or two.* 

- Mr. W. F. Guyawanpnana, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Mudaliyér Simon dé Silva, said that, although there had been 
difference of opinion on points in the Paper, the Mudaliyér had 
read an interesting Paper, which had led to most useful criticism, 


Dr. O. M. Obeyesekere seconded. 

9. The CuarmMay gaid: I should like to say how unfortunate 
it is that our Meeti to-night is suchasmallone, One gentleman 
in particular I would have liked to see here, and we must all 
much regret the serious cause of his absence. Imean the Senior 
Honorary and Editing Secretary of this Society, Mr. H. C. P. Bell. 
Whatever differences of opinion there may be as to details of 
historical criticiam, we are all agreed as to the immense value of the 
archeological work done by Mr. Bell. I am sure that he would 
have been able to add a very great deal to a discussion if he had 
been able to be present, Others, whom we expected to see here 
to-night and who had previously expressed views upon thorny ~ 
questions that came up before these Meetings, are doubtless kept 
away by the wet weather. 

Saige, detaining you further I put the vote of thanks to the 
ting.—Carried cordially. 

10. Mr. Savon pe Sitva, Mudaliyar, proposed a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman, which was seconded by Mr. G. A. Joseph and 


SSS ——- —_——- _ 


APPENDIX A, 

Tuts short Paper, “ Inscription at Kir gala,” by Simon de Silva, 
Mudaliydr, is pure “ work of Pererogation.” 

On the evidence available af the vu fime, all that was 
worth saying regarding the vexed question of Vijaya Bahu VI, 
and the Ceylon ruler deported by the Chinese in 1408 a.p., has 
already been recorded in Simon de Silva Mudaliydr’s own Paper, 
and the several Appendices which so freely criticise it | 

It was quite within his rights for the Mudaliyaér—if he chose 
a iatnag ha rej » 48 Incredible to him at least, the fact 





rue sannasa No. | is inscribed in characters 
virtually identical with those of the sister sannasa No 2 of 
fr het ut Cub upon one and the same slab, and 
that (6) it *pectfies distinctly the name of a Paramount king 
(Maha Réja), “Siri Safigabé Sri Vijaya Bahu,” the father 
Bahn vie © te Réjéealiya and Kévyaatiharaya} of tegen 


* (NT, «4 ly” was rey = at es eS 
Apel, 191808 rd. Posen ih from the Mudaliyér until the end of 
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But in no case was the Mudaliyar, if he ses as an impartial 
investigator, justified in keeping back entirely, as he did, all 
reference to an inscription; of which he states that he was aware, 
and of such importance that he has decided, albeit tardily, to bring 
it forward as the subject of a special Paper. 

The Mudaliydér made no allusion whatever to this gal sannase 
in his originual Paper on “ Vijaya Bahu VL,” though he 
to have “long known" it. Can his persistent neglect of it have 

smacked of Ahab's dislike for Micayah—*“ he prophesieth not good 
| sone me, but only evil!" Be that as it may, at any rate 

however " the Mudaliyér may have known the record, it is 
obvious that he cannot have read it from the stone itsel{, judging 
by the text he has furnished. 

The Paper consists virtually of three parts. In the first, 
the Mudaliyir merely recapitulates—without adding a single 
additional argument thereto—the specious objections which he 
urged in his Paper on seh ve het Bahu VI." and his Appendix E. ; 
the middle portion drags in the Kadirina sannasa to bolster up 
an already hopeless case ; the last part eves @ jumbled, and faulty, 
text of the Kéragala inscription No. 1 , with « translation based 


It is unnecessary to waste time in “breaking on a wheel” this 
pe ‘Rtg i of the Mudaliyér's, The gentlest crushing 


T etasacanse should be made to the several critiques, meluding 
that of the present writer, on the Paper “ Vijaya Bahu VL,” 
already recorded in the Journal, These cover the whole aati 

As briefly as possible, the following incontrovertible arguments 
may be reiterated in order to dispose of the Mudaliydr'’s futile 
attempt to explain away the Kéragala imscription (No, 1) of 
Vijaya Bahu VL 

(i.) Alakéswara clan. 

Some members of the Alakéswara géfra of Kaéfichipuram may 
quite possibly have migrated to Ceylon from Southern India 
prior to 1350 a.p., and taken service under the Sinhalese kings 
who reigned at Kurunégala. 

But certainly Conar, who was the ‘‘Sultan"’ (king), seen by Tbn 
Batuta when passing through Kurundégala (Conacar), was not an 


It should be noted further, that there is no known his- 
torical mention of any Alakéswara, under that name, m connection 
with the Court of the penultimate king (Bhuwanéka Bahu IV.) 
who preceded Vikrama Bahu III; and, a fortiori, no allusion 
whatever to the family in the crumbs of information vouchssfed 
us by any of the Siphalese chroniclers who refer to the reign of 


- Appendices A.,  B., C., D., F. (ante, pp. 432 to 381). 
_ tT have long “sat in sackcloth and ashea™ for the statement 
tmp’ ea Sk fy RB oR ser Had o 

ion of my ‘‘ Report on the Kégalla District” (now out of 

print) been jasned by the Ceylon Government, tbe blunder -would 

been corrected. At page 350, note * ante, I have taken the first 
opportunity of withdrawing the incorrect assertion, 


= 








TD 
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Vijaya Bahu V., or J Bahu, of Kurunégala,* whom Bhuwanéka 
Bébo TV. followed onthe throne in 1344-45 acp, 

It was doubtless Alakéswara the prabhui raja who, as Minister 
of Vikrama Bahu IIT (1356-71 a.n.), first upht the family 
into pre TINnence, He rebuilt and fortified Kétté, and carried 
through the Convocation of 1368-69 a.p.¢ | 

In the next reign, that of Bhuwanéka Bahu V. (accession, 
1370-71 a.p.), two Ministers flourished, as the Attanagalawansa 
and Mayura S, ‘a inform us—both of the Alal ra ilk 
but whether these chiefs were the prabht rdja and a brother 
styled Atthandyaka, or Vira Alakéswara and his younger 
Vira Bahu, their nephews, remains still undetermined, t 

Similarly, the identity of Alakéswara and Atthandyaka of 
the Kéra inscription of Vijaya Béhu VI. and the ‘nea 
Sandésaya, has yet to be fixed. + 

But this much may be accepted unhesitatingly. Not one of the 





by 1344-45 a.p., a quarter of a centyu prior to the Convocation 
of 1912 an, (1368-69 A.D.) which Alakégiare vecore raja initiated. 
(ii.) Wanaratane Maha Sami. 

As already stated elsewhere,§ Wanaratana Mahé Sami of 
Amaragiri, who presided at the First Convocation held in the 
reign of Bhuwanéka Bahu IV., was almost certainly dead even in 
1368-69 .p,, when the elder Dharmakirti Sthavira took his place 
at the Second Convocation. 

| The teen Soy Wanaratana Mahi Sami" of Kéragala (to whom 
the Hanan § fhe ta’? Was addressed) became the Sasighardja (Clncr 
Hierarch) in the reign of Pardékrama Bahn VL 

The two Hierarchs of that name were just as distinct as were 

the Elder, and the Younger, Dharmakirti Maha Sami. 
(m.) Kadirdna Sannasa, || 

The Kadirdna sannasa oy ©ven with present day knowledg . 

still be assigned to Vijaya Bahu VII. Provisionally.4 But the 





SS a 





eg 





* The Mahdvansa gives a somewhat detailed socount of the reign of 
(Panddita) Pardkrama Bahu IV.; but of his two successors it only 
After that king’s death there was a king (narendrayek) named 
Wanni Bhowanékay Baéhu (IL); after that king’s death Tr Was 6 
vory powerful ki (raja) Jaya Babu." Other historing dispose of the 
tin ing® even more briefly, one version of iy nt i ing the 
trio 48 years’ rule in all (me tun rajunia atosdlis basak ikma giyéya), 
at Mak Porertul” (mahd bala ti) Jaya (Vijaya) Bahu (V.) is not 
Eins ] } » ond hb af. 
ee: p. eae Pe ee P. 357. 
are logical urvey, Report on ¢h EKégalla District ; Seasian 
aby B92, p. 92. — 
; + fwonty years : T hesitated as to the assignmon iment of this 
On(whet emt between Vileys Baha VE cod ya Bahu VII. 
fo fora’ SpPeared to mo then) ** the balance of evidence Twas inclined 
of inscriptions and sannas [ continue to favour Vijaya Béihu VII, 
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reference in it to a previous grant issued from ee eee 
not, of course, bring in the Mudaliyir's protégé Vijaya u V., 
or Jaya Bahu, any more than either of his predecessors Wanni 
Bhuwanéka Bahu Il. and Parikrams Bahu [V., monarchs who 
also ruled at that capital at the close of the 13th and earlier 
decades of the 14th century. 

All the Mudaliyar's arguments based on the Kadirina sannasa 

He derives pleasure, however, from finding that he has “said 
ditto to Mr. Burke"—a scholarly predecessor at the Secretariat, 
the late L. de Zoysa, Maha Mudaliyar. 

In point of fact, the late Maha Mudaliyir merely stated that 
it was “ probable that king Vijaya Bahu VI., captured by the 
Chinese, was & provincial raja” ; whilst Simon de Silva Mudaliyar 
has asserted categorically that there waa no king called Vijaya 
Bahu at the period, and that the “insurgent prince, or petty 
ruler,"’ deported was Vira Alakéswara. | 

This is hardly unanimity: the Mudaliyér is weleome to it for 
what it is worth, 


(iv.) Adragala Inscription No, 1 (Vijaya Bahu VI). 

| It is tmpossible, on palxographic grounds—I cannot reiterate 
this assertion too emphatically—to assign the Kéragala inscription 

No. | to Vijaya Bahu V., or Jaya Bahu, tho latter of the two 

“phantoms who flitted across the throne " during the later years 

of Kurunégala rule which immediately preceded Bhuwanéka 

Bahu [V.'s reign. 

The bare opinion of the Mudaliyar, absolutely unsupported by 
epigraphical evidence, cannot for one moment prevail (as I have 
had occasion to point out ere now) against confemporantous writing 
on stone. For there is in existence lithic script of the latter half of 
the l4th century which embraces the reigna of the four — 
between Vijaya Bahu V., or Jaya Bahu, and Vijaya Bahu VI. 
inscription. 

The Mudaliyér has not had the advantage, which has fallen 
officially to the Archmological Commissioner, of collating the 
form of the Sinhalese characters of the two records, most: 
contemporary, of Vijaya Bahu VI. and Parikrama Bahu VI.— 
engraved, back to back, on the Kéragala slab—with the more 
archaic type found on the rock and slab inscriptions at Sagama, 
Gampola, Hapugastenna, Lankdtilaka, and Gadaladeniva, 
| ing respectively to the four preceding rulers, Bhuwanéka 
Bahu V., Vikrama Bahu II., Pardkrama Bahu V., and Bhuwanéka 
Bahu IV.* 

A careful study of the palwography of these instructive records 
is commended to the Mudaliyir, 

A final word as to the Sinhalese text of the Kéragala inscription 
of Vijaya Bahu VL. as sent in for publication by Simon de Silva, 
Mudaliyar. 





* See ante, pp. 360-66, and Plates A to 1. 
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The Mudaliyar was made aware in good time of the fact that 


both the Kéragala inscriptions (Nos. 1 and 2) had already been 
included in Mr. Bell's Memorandum (Appendix D.) on the 
Mudaliyir's Paper entitled “ Vijaya Bahu VI."* In that 
Memorandum are given line for line texts (checked by Mr. Bell 
at Kéragala Viharé) with the gal-sannasa, together with transla- 
tion and photographie reproduction of the inscription No. 

lf, therefore, the Mudaliyar desired to press (as he was entitled) 
for the publication also of his version of the text, it was due to 
the Society that, he should at least ensure the belated text he put 
forward being correct. j 

The Mudaliyér, unable himself to decipher the old Sinhalese 
Cnaracters, seems to have trusted some Incompetent oopyist.T 
This is the only possible explanation—it is no excuse—for errors 
patent to any one possessed of even a fair experience of Sinhalese 
writing of the period on stone. . 

Lines 2, 3. 7FSredog gadné.a. This reacling has doubt- 
leas been taken over from the text of Hanaa | in ite 
modern corruptness, Of the two words on the slab the first is 
$eeasogt, and the second, not wholly legible, very probably 
SaAigbd.at, - 





Line 13. The correct reading is, of course, G:.88 osm 

Sedo, § hot &.8 én @,m3 e200 00, as the Mudalivar haa it. 
he Pepiliydina inscription, if nothing else, should have 

Line 20 clearly ends 5,.Ba f, not 6.848 6.8. The mason 
meant to add ed at the beginning of the next line, but forgot. 

Lines 23, 24. The stone reads ¢228, not 5,8, 8). | 

There are other errors. 

H. ©. P. BELL. 


APPENDIX B. 


_ THe writer of the Paper seeks to establish. his Proposition that 
there was no King Vijaya Bahu VI., circa 1400-12, by now 
identifying the king. over-lord, mentioned in the Keéragala 
‘tnnas, with Vijaya Bahu V., 1356-71. He bases his theory on 
the argument that Alagakkéndra was Prime Minister to Vikrama 
 ™ Letter to the Secretary, Ceylon Asintio Societ » read and laid on 
the tablo at the Council Me. Nov 7 
+ The in, uncil Meeting of ovember 5, 19 


nt priest at Vihéré holds a manuseript oo 3 
which gives the text fathered with ite im feotions by the Mudalivke 
# The evolution from the true ing ** “" to the 


incorrect form “+ Alasengamu™ may possibly be found in Sannasc 

cede hs word hs nol) tis Noth Western Provan 

followed by mahd terun. | = "ee 
§ See ante, p, 353, note ft, 


:'2 bis provious contributions Mudaliyér Simon de Silva identified 


il i 
him with ** an insutgen 


Prince, or 


| 
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Béhu IIT., 1356-71; that, as “according to the inscription, he 
was at the time only a subordinate of Atthandyaka Ajasengama 
Hunannaru,” the viharé referred to in the sannasa must have bean. 
erected “before the commencement of Vikrama Bahu’s reign, 
viz., prior to 1356 a.p.” 

The sannasa nowhere says that Ajagakkéndra was a ** sub- 
ordinate " of Atthanéyaka. The Mudaliyar has mistranslated » 
the words faman langa un as “ who was under him.” It merely 
means ‘‘who was staying with him,” and refers to Patmawati, 
who Was staying with Atthanayaka, 

énéra became Prime Minister not early, but late, in the 
reign of Vikrans Bahu lll. His greatest exploits were performed 
during the reign of Bhuwanéka Bahu V. (1371-1400 a.p.), whose 
Prime Minister also he was, according to contemporary authorities 
(Attanagaluvansa, Mayura Sandésaya, Nikaya Sangrahaya). 

It it significant that the late Mah& Mudaliyaér Louis de Zoysa 
should connect the Kadirina sannasa with King Vijaya Bahu VI. 
whom the writer of the present Paper seeks to “‘ wipe off the slate.” 

In regard to “Conar,” referred to by Ibn Batuta when passing 
through “Conacer™ (Kurunégala), there is very little doubt that 
the name refers to Wathimi Kuméraya, the Muhammadan usurper. 
If I remember right, the King of Ceylon is the only Oriental 
potentate who Ibn Batata does not describe as an ‘* infidel.” 


E. W. PERERA. 


APPENDIX C. 


pee Le: only gaan the great trouble taken by the learned 
paring this Paper, I regret to say that I do not 
foal obnh convines of the soundness of his views. 

The fiaerioticn makes passing reference to a noble lady for 
whoee devotional purposes a new temple was built at Kéragala. 
The lady is referred to as the sister of Ajagakkonira; and 
from the respectful manner in which this name is mentioned, 
it is plain that the person meant is the great Ajagakkéndara of 
Sinhalese history. The temple was built by a nobleman named 
Atthanéyake, of the Hunannaru family of Alasengamuwa. 

The Mudaliydr, speaking from the inscription, says that the great 
Ajagakkénaéra was at the time a “‘ subordinate" under this gentle- 
man,—not yet blossomed forth as the mighty Vieeroy that he 
later became. 





It seems to me the Mudaliyér is here guilty of both an assump- 
tion and a mistake of fact. He assumes that Atthandyaka 
Hunannaru was an officer of the Crown holding a higher position 
than Aljagakkénéra, and makes the mistake of supposing that 

was his subordinate. 

On this foundation he bases the whole of his argument. This 
too begins with the assumption that the temple must have been 
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livar would carry us back to the time of a king who, a din, 
to the Nikdya Sapgrahaya, ought to be styled Vijaya Bahu V. 
He next assumes that this king reigned over eleven years, and 
on this third assumption he rests his second, that the temple was 
built in the eleventh year of this king's reign. 

On a conclusion drawn from such premises, it is plai that no 
comment is neceasary, It is enough to aay that the c i 
is of no practical value in a serious study of hi Fs 

From the inscription we learn that the temple was built by 
Atthanéyaka Hunannaru for the devotional purpose of a sister 
of Ajagakkéndéra, whowas with him. The Mudaliydér says Ajagak- 
kéndira was in a subordinate capacity. Why, then, should his 
superior have built a temple for his sister? It is plain the 
Modaliyar is mistaken. | 

Clearly the passage does not mean that Ajagakkéndra was under 
A Woke Hunannaru, What it does mean is that his sister, 
lady Patmavati, was with him—sharing life with him as his noble 


her brother was included in the inscription in order to show the 
importance of the founder from his connection with the great man. 

Once we recognise this, everythi falls into line; and history 
stands out revealed in beautiful pe spective. For, from the 
Saddharmarate waya, we find that a prince by the name of Vira 
Alakéswara | e King of Ceylon (in or after 1396 a. c.), and. 
that twelve years later he was treacherously taken cap by 
the Chinese and deported to China From the Rdjdvaliya we 
find that the name of the king 60 deported was Vijaya Bahu, and, 
turning to the Saddharmaratndkaraya again, we find that he was a 
nephew (bénd) of Ajagakkondra the Great, and, therefore, also a 
nephew of the lady referred to in this Inscription. 

Here then we have our facts, We see a noble lady with a 
religious bent of mind. We see her nephew on the throne. We 
see that he is called Vijaya Bahu, and reigns twelve years: and we 
find that in the eleventh year of the reign of King Vijaya Bahu 
this temple is built. Now could there be any doubt as to the 
identity of the king mentioned in the inscription, viz., that it 
was the lady’s nephew on the throne, Vijaya Bahu VI. Mah4 Raja ? 

Tregret that, in spite of the Mudaliyar's pronounced dis 









t [See ante, p. 338 note *.—Ed. Sec, ] 


i é 
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Mudaliyar seems to derive from his discovery. But “‘two black 
crows do not make a white pigeon,” and the joiné wrong opinion 
of two Mudaliyérs, however learned, can never make an his- 
torical : 


In Ceylon we have the high authority of the Saddharmaratnd- 
keraya, and in China we have the equally high authority of their 
chronicles—all contemporaneous records—to show that the king 
af Ceylon who was deported to China was the Sovereign Lord of 
that Island, and nothing less. 

Enough on the two main pomts of this Paper. There are mmor 
points on which a few words should be said. 

I do not agree with the Mudaliydr that the Kadiraéna sannaso 
was pranted by Vijaya Bihu V. Internal evidence contradicts 
such a view. The practice of the king's Secretary certifying to 
sannas emanating from the Court came into vogue only during 
the Kétté period. This sannasa is so certified, and therefore 
Mr. Bell must be held perfectly right In assigning this sannasa to 
a period later than the kings of Kurunégala and Gampola. 

With regard to the name of Vijaya Bahu V., the Mudaliyar 
assumes that the name for that king, ** Jaya Bahu,” given in the 

Muahdvansa is due to clerical error, This is not the case; for the 

reason that the name as it there stands is in perfect harmony 
with the metre : nor do I think that there is a preponderance 


of independent opinion against the Mahavansa on this ae 








‘The Nikdya Sangrahaya gives tho name as Vijaya Bahu, and 


the Rajarainakaraya copies it from that book and passes it on to 


As independent authorities, therefore, there is only the Nikdya 
Sangrahaya on one side and the Mahdvansa on the other. I have 
expressed my opinion before now that this part of the M 
is not entirely reliable. Accepting the version of the Nikdya 
Sa: I agree with the Mudaliydr that the correct name 
of the king who immediately preceded Bhuwanéka Bahu IV. was 


Vijaya Bahu V. | | 
W. F. GUNAWARDHANA. 


APPENDIX D.* 

Ir is some time since I read my Paper on the Kéragala Insorig 
tion. I regret that, owing to various causes, I have not been ab . 
to deal with the criticisms to which it was subjected before this. 

My only purpose in submitting this Paper and its predecessor 

{* Vijaya Bahu VI.") to the Society was to throw some light on a 
Can of Ceylon history in reference to which the Arch»ologice 
i ecemupaaee stated in 1892;— 

historians are more than usually obscure, and that 
the tangled web of Ceylon history during these years cannot yet be 
satisfactorily nnravelled. 


* (Sent to the iiuceay: Roseekany Gai on April 28, 1913.—£d, Geo) 
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[ had hoped to show, convincingly, that the perplexity which 
confronted the student of this period of Ceylon history chiefly 
arose from a mistake in the Rajdvaliya which assigned to the reign 
of Vijaya Bahu IV, certain events which I believe to have taken 
place actually 100 years later. Though, to my mind, I had 
established my propositions beyond reasonable doubt, I knew it 
was useless to hope for unanimity, yet was not prepared for the 
flood of scathing criticism with which my Papers have been 


If T return to the subject now to reply to those criticisms, it is 
only because I trust that a few more words may leave readers in 
a better position to decide between my critics and myself. 


I, 

Mr. Bell says that, on palmographic grounds, the attribution of 
the Kéragala inscription No, 1 to Vijaya Bahu or Jaya Bahu, the 
obscure ruler who preceded Bhuwanéka Bahn IV., is **i sible." 

He assigns it to the 11th year of the reign of Vijaya Bahu VI. 
ascribe it to Vijaya Bahu V. and to the year 1335 of the Christian 
ora. 
Surely sixty-seven years is not a period 80 long as to cause 8 





Mr. Bell calls Vijaya Bahu V. an “ obscure ruler,”’ Every 


_Seeredited history of Ceylon mentions him by name, and the 


Mahdvapsa calls him “a very powerful king.” Mr. Bell and 
others would give prominence to a king tte name of Vijaya 
Béhu VI, whom no Sinhalese chronicle records under that name. 

[t is not necessary for my purpose that there should be any 

ference to A snara in connection with the reign of Vikrama 
the reign of Vikrama Bahu IIL (1356-71 4.D.), he was probably 
® young man in the 11th year of the reign of Vijaya Bahu V., 


to whom I assign the Kéragala inscription, 
Mr, Bell says again that -— | 


Wanaratana Mahé Sémi of Kéragala (to whom the H | Sandésaya 
Peed e=d) became the Sanghardja (Chief Hicrarch);in the reign of 
Parikroma Bahu VI. Tho two Hierarchs of that name were just as 
ditinet oa the Elder, and Younger, Dharmakirti Maha gant | 
Now, the Hierarch Wanaratana of the H 


the elder sister of Alacakh re on,” the husband of Padmavati, 









‘conira and Attandivyaka, 
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When it is considered that only elderly priesta were appointed 
Hierarchs, is it not improbable that this Wanaratana became a 
Hierarch during the lifetime of his grandmother Padmévati, 
whose brother was a great minister during the reign of Vikrama 
Bahu, 1356-71 a.p.? Is it not more likely that Wanaratana of 
the inscription was the same who presided at the Convocation held 
during the reign of Parikrama Bihu IV. (accession 1295 a.p,) ?* 


IT, 

Mr. Perera says :— 

(1) The Mudaliyar has mistranslated the words ftaman lahga un 
as ** who wes under him.” It merely means who wasstaying with him, 
and refera to Padmavati who was with Atthandyaka. 

It is inconceivable how any one who has a knowledge of idio- 
matic Sinhalese could translate lajfiga un as “ staying with,” as 
Mr. Perera proposes to do. Md lafiga igana-gat aya, “the man 
who learned under me,”’ md lajiga #iti vedakdrayd, “ the servant 
who was under me," are expressions of every day use, and admit 
of no doubt as to their meaning. That the expression faman 
laiga un refers to Alagakkendra and not to Padmévati is proved 
by the reference to the same fact in the Hansa Sandégaya, which 
gives “ Béganisura Alasengamu Hunannaru ohu veta un utum 
Alagakkéndra satida,"’T 

(2) Mr. Perera says that Alagakk6ndra’s “‘ greatest exploits 
were performed during the reign of Bhuwanéka Bahu V., and in 
support of that statement refers to three contemporary records, 
viz.,, Nikdya Sangrahaya, Attanagaluwansa, and Mayura Sen- 


The Nikdyea Sangrahaya makes no mention whatever of Alagak- 
kéndra in connection with the reign of Bhuwanéka Bahu V., 
although it refers in glowing terms to his mighty deeds during the 
reign of Vikrama Bahu TT. The Attanagaliwansa merely refers to 
as the Prime Minister of Bhuwanéka Bahu V., and contains 
no record of any exploits whatever, The Mayura Sandésaya 
(written in the reign of Bhuwanéka Bahu V.) refers to him in 
terms of laudation with reference unmistakably, in my opmion, to 
his “ exploits "in {the days of Vikrama Bahu. 

In short, no “exploits " of his during the days of Bhuwanéka 
Bahu V. are referred to either in the works quoted by Mr, Perera 








* [The histories do not specify any particular Convocation during 
the reign of Pardkrama Bahu IV. who ruled at Kurunégals. Being o 
devout Buddhist he “* aseembled the priests together...,... many times." 
( Mahdvapea, xc., 65).—Ed. Sec.) | 

{ [In taking taman fafiga un, of the Kéragala inscription, as referring 
to Alagakkéndra, and not to his sister Patmévati, the Mudaliyir is 
directly opposed to Messrs, W.?. Ranesinghe, E. W. Perera, and 
Mudaliyaérs A. M. Gupasékeara and W. F. Gupawardhana—and indeed 
to himself, for in his own original ‘* copy” a comma is inserted after 
‘ Patmévati ” and another after ** Alagakkéndrn (seo p. 369), As to 
the force of the ion faman fofiga unin the Kéragala gal sennasa, 
see also ante, pp. 358, 379.—Ed. See. ] 
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OF in any other works, He was evidently advanced in years 
in the days of Bhuwanéka Bahu V., and probably he died about 
the latter half of that monarch's reign, 4. es, 

(S) Mr. Perera says that there is very little doubt that 
“ Conar,"’ whom Tbn Batuta saw when passing h “ Conakar™ 
(Kurunégala), was Wathimi Kumdérayd, the - 
LSEper, 

There was never a Muhammadan usurper in Ceylon, nor a king, 
of the name of Wathimi Kin | “ Wathimi" is an appella- 
tion signifying ‘* possessed of wealth,” and nota name. There 
were two Sinhalese kings only to whom the term has been applied 
by historians—Wathimi Bhuwanéka Bahu It, and Wathimi 
Vijaya Bahu V.* The former reigned at Y4pahuwa, the latter 
at Kurunégala, 

Tam aware that there is a legend that a son of Vijaya Bahu V. 
by a Muhammadan woman succeeded him at Kuronégala, This 
ig not borne out by any historical record worthy of the name. 
Vijaya Bahu V. died in 1347 A.D.,7 and was succeeded by Bhu- 
wandka 


~& Bahu IV. in 1347 a.p, at Gampola.+ Ibn Batuta passed 
through Kurundégala in 1344 4p. 





+! 





Hit, 


There are three points in Mudaliyét Gunawardhana’s criticism 
which call for reply. 


(1) The Mudaliyar SAYS -— 
He next assumes that this King (Vijaya Bahu V.) reigned over 
eleven years. 


Ceylonese historiana assert that the four kings Bhuwanéka 
hu IL, Pandita Parékrama Bahn IV., Bhuwanéka Bahu IIZ., 
and Vijaya Bahu V., reignexl forty-six years, and the firat of them 

reigned, according to the Mahdévanea, only two years. The other 
three kings, therefore, could have reigned nearly fifteen years each. § 

* (The * appellation” is also used of a later king, Bhuwanéka Bahu V. 
See ante, pp. 204 note §, 366 Végiris inscription (line §),—Ed, See, 

T (The date of Vijaya Bahu V.'s death ia recorded nowhere; but hy 
must have died befors 1345 ap., for it was not ll his death (eromen) 
that he was succeeded by Bhuwanéka Bahu IV. in Saka 1266 (1344-45 
4D.}. Tbn Batata landed in Ceylon some time in 
the Mani, Uniddle of Rabi 745 4.2.) ealoulated for hia departare fog 
mon be correct (Journal, C. A. 8., Extra No, 1882, p. 36).— 


[See ante, 356 note *, 405 note *, 358 note +, 412 note *—Fa. 
d (Tae? Meciatnncn does not state what «* hi i rina allot joriges 
years to the four kings who preceded Bhuwanéka Bihu IV. The Rdajd- 
| three; the Mahdvanea 52 (1295-1347 a.p,), 
ee t two oo Kurunégala rt " have rei nearly 

A k each”; for Paz ; LV. Was still the throne i 

Sake 1: (1324-25 A.D.), in which year the Daledd Sine WAS weikiad: 
dorone teat ans Pai gemind Peakumbd nirindy Sq. pin 
karana ps FOS). ! vee wonty years at most to be divided “i between 

Wanni Bhuwanéks Bahu IT, and Vijaya Baého V.—Ed. See.) 








X 
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Selenite Sy i wil mapas eeu rae aty mae es za 
subordinate of Alasengamu Hunannaru, and that the latter built 
o temple for the devotional purposes of the former's sister 
Padmaévati, Gunawardhana Mudaliyir says :— 

Clearly the does not mean that Alagakkondra was under 
Artthandyaka junannaru, What it does mean is that his sister, lady 
Patmévati, was with him, sharing life with him as his noble spouse. 

With regard to this contention [ would refer him to the passage 
in the Hansa Sandésaya above quoted, which should set any doubt 
on that point at rest. 


(3) The. Mudaliyir contends that “the practice of the king's 

certifying to sannas came into vogue only during the 

Kits period.” What authority is there for this statement ? 

Can the Mudaliyaér produce any sannas granted before the Kdyté 
period in which the Secretary's name is absent 7 


SIMON DE SILVA. 
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